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MONTE CARLO CASINO 


CHAPTER I 


THE CASINO PAST AND PRESENT 


HERE is nothing in the Ten Commandments 
against gambling. Indeed, it fits in very well 
with what the Scriptures teach us, for we are 
told to get rid of our worldly possessions, and gambling 
is the easiest, quickest and pleasantest way of doing so. 
Moreover, there is no question of coveting one’s neigh+ 
bour’s goods, for one does not play against individuals, 
but against the Casino, which is fair game. But to be 
serious. I have no intention of trying to make out a 
case for the Casino. Its foundations are too solidly laid 
for any special pleading in its favour to be necessary. 
Gambling may be wicked ; it is certainly very stupid ; 
but it happens to be an innate characteristic of mankind, 
and that is really all one need say about it. One day, 
perhaps, the nature of men will change and Monte Carlo 
will become a desert, but at present there seems to be no 
likelihood of this happening fdr a considerable time. 
A very considerable time, I might say. 

I believe that the fundamental reason why most 
people gamble is not merely to make money, but for the 
sake of the sensation ¥ gives them. Of course, there are 
many exceptions to this rule, but the fact that so many 
rich men gamble, who cannot possibly want any more 
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money, seems to prove that it really is the excitement of 
playing that is the attraction. They provide the student 
of psychology with much interesting material, these 
gambling millionaires. I have known rich men, who 
have won heavily, to leave the Casino with their pockets 
bulging with notes and then to quarrel with a taxi- 
driver over five francs. I remember, too, a famous 
Canadian millionaire who, although he was staying at 
Cannes, used to spend most of his time in Monte Carlo. 

“Do you know why I like coming here?” he asked 
me one day in the Casino. I replied that I supposed 
it was because of the gambling. 

“ Not at all,” he answered ; “I can get tea here for five 
francs. In the Casino at Cannes they charge me twenty.” 

I thought it more tactful not to point out that he spent 
far more than he saved on his tea, on the petrol he used 
in driving over in his Rolls. 

The curious thing is that, although people like this 
gamble simply for the sensation it gives them, they are 
never content with staking small sums. Nothing under 
a thousand francs seems to mean anything to them when 
they are seated at the tables, yet they will, as I have said, 
argue till they are black in the face about a miserable 
five francs which they think they have been overcharged. 
It is not easy to reconcile these characteristics, but I 
have observed them so often that I have no hesitation in 
saying that they are toebe found in most men who have 
acquired large sums of money. ‘The fact is that the 
millionaire is a curious animal, not to be judged by 
—, standards; otherwise he would not be a 


: oi Pip Pierpont Morgan was a case in point. Fabulously 
gig for all the difference it, would have made to him 
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he might just as well have staked twenty frances a time 
as 12,000 (the maximum). But even 12,000 francs 
(then worth about £480) was so little to him that he 
asked permission to exceed the maximum. This was 
not granted, for obviously the Casino could not afford 
to play without any limit against a man with such vast 
resources, and so Pierpont Morgan hardly played at all. 
I do not believe that he had any desire to win a huge 
sum ; I think that he merely could not get any sensation 
out of playing with amounts which were to him only 
‘ chicken feed.” 

Let us take a look at the place which has become 
synonymous the world over with gambling. Monte 
Carlo is an entirely artificial town, designed expressly 
for those who wish to lead an easy life and can afford to do 
so. Nothing sordid is allowed to interfere with the visitor’s 
enjoyment ; for instance, there is not a beggar to be seen 
in the place. The fact that the Principality is so small 
—it covers only eight square miles—has saved it from 
the horrors of “‘ development.”’ It has no factories or 
industries and there is not the slightest risk of anything 
of the kind being established for the simple reason that 
every available piece of ground has long ago been built 
over or put to some other use. It is, in fact, all houses 
and gardens, so much so that when I recently thought of 
starting a greyhound racing track I found that there 
literally was not anything like room for one. Needless 
to say there is no race-course or aerodrome ; indeed, 
there is no natural vegetation at all, which is a blessing 
for those who suffer from hay fever, for the air is quite 
free from pollen. =, 

The history and organisation of Monte @arlo I will 
deal with later. Everyone knows that for some seveiity 
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years the place has been the world’s greatest gambling 
resort. For this reason the place reflects more faithfully 
than anywhere else the general trend of world events, 
and it is interesting to contrast conditions before the 
war with those of to-day. 

My memories of Monte Carlo go back some thirty 
years. My father had a large villa just on the eastern 
boundary of Monaco and France, overlooking Larvotto 
and the new beach, and every winter he made the long 
journey of forty-eight hours from St. Petersburg to the 
sunshine of the Mediterranean. I used often to accom- 
pany him. In those days Monte Carlo was full of 
Russian Grand Dukes, and they were a regular feature 
of the place. 

The gardens of my father’s villa were (and are still) 
very fine, and amongst a medley of tropical and sub- 
tropical plants, such as are only to be seen growing 
together on the Riviera, they contained some olive 
trees planted by the Romans two thousand years ago. 
These trees are, in fact, amongst the oldest on the coast, 
for as a rule olives are cut down when they are no 
more than thirty-five to forty years old because the 
crop of fruit then becomes very thin. While I am talking 
of olives, let me explain a little point which puzzles many 
strangers, or at least those who are able to think of 
anything besides roulette. One of the principal streets of 
Monte Carlo is the Boulevard des Moulins—the Boule- 
vard of the Mills. ‘‘ Why mills ? ” asks the observant 
visitor, ‘‘ there is not, and obviously never has been, any 
corn grown in the neighbourhood.” This is quite true ; 
the coast rises too precipitously ffom the sea for there 
ever to have been any ordinary cultivation; but the 
mills were used for extracting the oil from the olives. 
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They have long since been replaced by roulette 
wheels. Progress is a wonderful thing. 

My father spent a great deal of time and money on his 
garden, and when it was suggested that a Russian 
Riviera should be made on the shores of the Black Sea, 
he was consulted by the Russian Minister of Agri- 
culture on the question of what trees ought to be planted 
to make the place beautiful. 

‘* Plant a roulette,” said my father firmly, “ that’s the 
main thing, then everything will grow.” 

The villa was a miniature fortress, with iron doors 
and double locks, not to mention bars, bolts, and chains, 
for my father had once been attacked by robbers and he 
was nervous lest it might happen again. Once, after his 
death, I was sleeping in his bedroom, and on waking 
stretched out a hand and rang for my servant. A few 
seconds later I heard a terrific commotion outside. I 
wondered what on earth could have happened to cause 
such a stir in a peaceful place like Monte Carlo, and 
sprang out of bed to see what form of battle, murder, or 
sudden death was upon me this time. 

Stalking through the luxuriant trees of the garden was 
a party of carabiniers, each with his weapon at the 
ready, determinedly searching every corner of the 
place. Altogether, there were sixteen of them, and their 
grim expressions spelt evil for any wrongdoer whom 
they might come across. ° 

Instinctively, I glanced towards the bed I had just 
left. An awful thought was dawning upon me, and one 
look confirmed it. I had rung the wrong bell. 
Instead of summoning sny servant, I had pressed a special 
burglar alarm which my father had installed between the 
villa and the barracks of the caradiniers nearby. The 
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men were delighted at the chance of showing their 
prowess, and were most disappointed when I confessed 
that I had inadvertently given them a false alarm. 
However, they soon cheered up when I asked them all 
to have a drink. I do not know if it was the first time 
that the bell had ever been used, but it was certainly the 
last, as I had it taken away at once. 

Many things have contributed to the great change 
which has come over Monte Carlo since the war. The 
most important is the general lack of money among the 
aristocracy of Europe, or what now remains of it. This 
is accentuated by the difficulty of taking currency out 
of such countries as Germany, Italy, and South America. 
In Russia, of course, there is not any money to be taken 
out; and as I have said, before the war the Grand 
Dukes were the mainstay of Monte Carlo. 

Again, the ease with which people can now travel 
means that they no longer think of spending much 
time in any one particular place; they are always on 
the move. In the old days the journey to the South of 
France, especially from a place like St. Petersburg, was 
long and tiring, and once people reached their destina- 
tion they did not feel like moving again for a consider- 
able time. The aeroplane and the motor have changed 
all that. 

Then there are so many things to do nowadays 
which were either not available before the war, or else 
were not anything like as popular as they are now. 
Golf, for instance, has developed tremendously within 
the last fifteen years or so, and although Monte Carlo 
can boast quite a good course at Mont Agel, it is no 
good pretending that anyone would go there simply for 
a golfing holiday. Winter sports, too, have made a 
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serious difference to the winter season. Before the war 
people crowded the place from December to March ; 
now they do not come in large numbers until February, 
when the winter sports are on the wane, though they 
stay a little later, until April. 

Against this, however, must be set the totally new idea 
of sun-bathing. Before the war foreigners hardly ever 
visited the Riviera in the summer, and bathing even in 
the sea, let alone in the sun, was practically unknown. 
Now the summer season, among young people at any 
rate, is becoming more and more popular, and they flock 
to the Riviera to grill themselves a dusky brown. I 
think someone should write a history of bathing, for the 
change from the days when people flopped about in the 
sea, swathed in flannelette and discreetly hidden beneath 
the awning of a bathing machine, to the present-day 
habit of going about practically naked and entirely 
unashamed, is a most startling one. It is, of course, an 
entirely post-war development, and so recent that the 
Monte Carlo Beach was only opened in 1928. Before 
this there was only one bathing place, Larvotto, which is 
still used. Even in 1928 sun-bathing was so new that the 
Beach was constructed more as an advertisement than a 
paying proposition, but the habit has caught on so 
strongly that now it is a thoroughly thriving concern. 

Perhaps the best illustration I can give of the change 
in seasons is the fact that King Edeward VII always came 
to the Riviera in the winter, while his grandson, 
when Prince of Wales, only visited it during the 
summer. The winter season is still by far the most 
important, but then ,the visitors are mostly elderly 
people. The younger generation prefer ski-ing in 
Switzerland and Austria during the winter, and regard 
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the Riviera as a summer playground. I do not think, 
however, that the winter season will ever become less 
important than the summer ; everyone has to grow old, 
and one gradually begins to find that there is much to 
be said for warmth and sunshine in the winter. 

Besides the Beach, a summer Casino, which corre- 
sponds to the Sporting Club for the winter, has been 
built for the increasing number of sun-bathers. Not 
long ago a most curious thing happened at the summer 
Casino, which then consisted simply of a number of 
tables surrounded by walls, mainly of glass, to keep out 
the wind. There was no roof. One night a croupier 
at the roulette table had just chanted “‘ Rien ne va plus ! ” 
when a 100-franc chip descended from heaven and fell 
on number eight. At that moment number eight turned 
up. 

The croupier was absolutely astounded. Such a 
thing had never happened in all his long experience. 
Surely the good God was not taking a hand in the game? 
Yet the certainty with which the chip had found the 
winning number hinted strongly of omniscience. How- 
ever, perhaps there was a more likely explanation than 
Divine intervention, and he made inquiries. 

Above the tables is the terrace of a restaurant, and 
sitting there was a certain French lady who is often in 
Monte Carlo. She was complaining bitterly of her 
luck, having lost heavily all day, so much so that when 
she came across a solitary 100-franc chip in her bag she 
threw it away in disgust, forgetting that the tables were 
below. By an extraordinary chance it landed plumb on 
the winning number. Moreover, she was paid, even 
though her method of staking was, to say the least, 
rather unorthodox. Since then a roof has been put over 
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the summer Casino, in case something a little heavier 
than a chip—a bottle, for instance—should fall from the 
terrace. 

This story has a little sequel which is not unamusing. 
Soon after making a note of it for this book I met its 
heroine in the Salle Privée, and told her that I had just 
been describing how she had once thrown a chip 
‘on to number seventeen.” 

She was very angry. “‘ Number seventeen!” she 
cried. ‘“‘ Howisit you do not remember that it was 
number eight ?”’ 

I apologized profusely for my gross inaccuracy. 

While I am on the subject of the summer season I may 
mention one problem which demands all the tact I 
possess. I am responsible for running the Beach, and it 
occasionally happens that negroes wish to bathe there. 
Now, in France there is no ‘‘ colour bar,” and if the 
other bathers were all French, not the slightest objection 
would be made to the presence of negroes in the swim- 
ming-pool. English people and Americans, on the 
other hand, strongly object to mixing with negroes, 
and the position therefore becomes extremely awkward. 
Luckily for me the problem arises only very occasionally, 
but whenever I see a coloured visitor in the streets I 
always pray that he will not take it into his head to visit 
the Beach. Without going into the vexed and appar- 
ently insoluble question of the “‘ célour bar,” I must say 
that, unofficially, I side with the English and Americans, 
and am convinced that Great Britain has won and 
kept her Empire largely through refusing to tolerate 
mixed marriages, which other colonial powers not 
merely allow, but actually encourage. , 

Another problem of the summer which I was called 
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on to solve arose out of the new fashion of “ beach 
pyjamas’ for women. One fine day, not long ago, I 
was rung up by an English lady who told me most 
indignantly that she had got out of her car in Monte 
Carlo to buy a paper, and, in a twinkling, a policeman 
had pounced upon her and fined her for being improperly 
dressed. 

‘But I don’t understand,” I answered, thoroughly 
mystified, ‘‘ you say you were charged with indecency. 
I suppose you didn’t forget to put your clothes on 
this morning by any chance?” I knew she was rather 
absent-minded. 

‘Of course I didn’t. I’m wearing a perfectly good 
suit of beach pyjamas; that’s the whole point. The 
police say they aren’t allowed. ... Do come along and 
put some sense into their heads.”’ 

So along I went to interview the Police Commissar. 
He was apologetic, but maintained that he had no other 
course but to fine women who walked about in pyjamas, 
and to back up his words he showed me an ancient law 
of Monaco which provided drastic penalties against any 
woman who wore male garments. It had never been 
repealed, and, indeed, still stands, but the police 
nowadays have orders to turn a blind eye towards any 
woman who offends against it, and so beach pyjamas. 
can be worn with impunity. In securing this concession 
I fell foul of the BisRop, but this could not be helped. 
Why women should wish to wear male costume when 
their own is so much more attractive and convenient 
is a mystery which I certainly cannot solve. One can 
merely say, as one does over all feminine vagaries, that 
women aré curious creatures, and there one must leave it. 

‘In all sports and pastimes women now play a much 
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larger part than ever before, and the death of the old 
idea that their business was to stay at home and have 
babies has contributed greatly to the change that has 
come over Monte Carlo. Nowadays, for instance, they 
are just as keen on winter sports and golf as men, and 
the fact they can share these pursuits with their menfolk 
has altered all the old ideas about what a holiday should 
consist of. No longer is a wife content with sedate 
promenades, tea-parties, and concerts, while her husband 
indulges in more manly pastimes. Nowadays, more 
often than not, she out-swims him, beats him at golf, 
gives him a drubbing at tennis, and then keeps him 
up all night dancing. He is still permitted to pay the 
piper, but no longer has any control over the tune. In 
one respect, however, Monte Carlo has, I think, benefited 
by the change in the status of women ; they now have 
much greater opportunities of visiting the Casino because 
they can go everywhere unaccompanied by a chaperon, 
and there is no doubt that they are by nature much 
greater gamblers than men. I do not mean necessarily 
that they play higher; usually they do not, because 
they have not got the money; but they play more 
seriously and more continuously. They are, I think, 
more sanguine than men; they really think they will 
win, and are correspondingly more disappointed when 
they donot. Men, asa rule, play just for the fun of the 
thing ; women play because they are by nature (dare 
I say it ?) acquisitive. 

In the old days, when the aristocracy had plenty of 
money and delighted in spending it in Monte Carlo, 
the place was, as a natural result, full of famous cocoftes. 
They were as much a feature of the life there as the 
Casino itself. The modern young man, however, has 
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very little money, and so many of the older generation 
who have amassed fortunes have too great a respect for a 
fat bank balance to think of spending money on women. 
Moreover, amateurs now compete so successfully with 
professionals that the latter have been pretty well driven 
out of business. Nowadays, for instance, no hotelier 
would dream of asking to see monsieur’s marriage- 
certificate ; yet this was once the practice. Perhaps the 
greatest change, however, lies in the fact that no longer 
is any distinction made between ladies and cocoftes ; 
they are allowed to meet on equal terms, This was 
never done formerly ; both cocoftes and ladies tacitly 
agreed not to be aware of each other’s existence. In 
short, it was a case of “‘ east is east, and west is west, and 
never the twain shall meet.” 

I must say that the cocottes always behaved with the 

greatest discretion. Indeed, I only wish that the 
duchesses of to-day had as good manners as the cocottes 
had. 
_ The names of the two most famous cocoftes of the pre- 
war era would mean nothing to the present generation, 
but they will always be remembered by those who 
knew Monte Carlo before the war. They played high, 
like all their kind, and won or lost without turning a 
hair. They were always covered with jewellery ; not 
sham stuff, which you see so much of to-day, but really 
wonderful things. ‘Tshey were tremendous rivals, and 
went to great lengths to outdo each other. On one 
occasion one heard that her rival was about to make a 
really triumphant appearance, loaded with every piece 
of jewellery she possessed. Something had to be done 
to turn this plan to her own advantage, and she thought 
hard. 
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That evening people gasped with amazement at the 
second one as she paraded with her latest admirer. She 
was one mass of jewels, and, as I have said, every single 
thing was perfectly genuine. I do not know what the 
collection was worth in hard cash, but it obviously 
represented many thousands of pounds ; I should think 
easily {20,000 or £30,000. Looking as if she was 
doing nothing unusual, but in reality delighted at the 
sensation she was creating, she nonchalantly strolled 
through the rooms, nodding regally right and left. 

Suddenly there was a stir, which developed into a 
chorus of smothered laughter. The other had arrived. 
She was dressed quite plainly, and was not wearing 
a single piece of jewellery of any description. For 
once, however, people had no eyes for her; everyone 
was goggling at the fox terrier which followed at her 
heels. On the animal was every single jewel she pos- 
sessed, fastened to one of those little coats dogs are 
given in the winter. His mistress calmly let him roam 
about to his heart’s content, as if there was nothing 
unusual in his appearance. Her rival, of course, was 
mad with rage at having her thunder stolen in this 
ingenious way. 

One needed money to enjoy the favours of these 
queens of their profession. I entertained one of them 
in St. Petersburg, and a very expensive pastime I found 
it. She would drink nothing elseexcept a pint of cham- 
pagne poured into a hollowed-out pineapple, a fresh 
one being necessary for each drink. Now, pineapples 
are everywhere rather expensive, and nowhere more s0 
than in St. Petersburg in mid-winter. I forget what 
each drink worked out at, but if the English-reader can 
imagine himself entertaining a lady who loves caviare, 
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but insists on a fresh pot for every mouthful she deigns 
to take, he will get some idea of what it cost to look 
after her. 

I do not know what has become of these great cocottes 
now; many of them must be dead, others may have 
married and lived happily ever after. One of them I 
still often see in the Casino; an aged, shrivelled-up 
creature, with no trace of her former beauty left. She 
still gambles in a small way, and with her winnings, 
and what she has saved from the ‘ good old days ” 
when men lavished fortunes upon her, she looks after 
a number of orphan girls who would otherwise have no 
chance in the world. I think St. Peter will let her in all 
right, despite her past. 

As for food and drink, the long dinners of pre-war 
days have quite gone out of fashion. Then, people 
took pride in choosing good food and magnificent 
wines, and when the bill came, it was paid without a 
glance ; there was no “ counting the change ” in those 
days. Now it is fashionable to eat only two or three 
simple dishes, and to drink mineral water. This 
may be healthier (personally, I am no ascetic, and 
believe in enjoying the things the good God has created 
for us), so long as the food is good, but often nowadays 
people patronise certain restaurants simply because they 
are cheap, without realising that the food and wines 
are bad, and then pay huge sums of money to doctors 
and chemists to put their bellies in order again. I am 
sure that a great deal of illness is caused by bad food and 
drink ; the art of eating seems to have been lost 
altogether since the war. 

- Incidentally, hours have changed considerably since 
the war. Formerly the Casino used to open from noon 
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to eleven at night ; now it opens at ten in the morning, 
and, although play stops at 2 a.m. in the “ Kitchen,” 
baccara and chemin-de-fer may go on in the Salles 
Privées until six, seven or eight o’clock the next day. 
However jaded the gambler may be after an all-night 
sitting, he cannot fail to marvel at the gorgeous sight of 
the sun rising over Italy ; this alone is worth staying up 
for. 

As for meals, people used to lunch at twelve and 
dine at seven ; now half-past one or two o’clock is the 
usual time for lunch, and dinner may be begun at any 
time between eight and ten. 

Gambling is certainly not what it was now that gold 
coins have gone out of currency and chips have taken 
their place. Before the war one’s pockets used to be 
weighed down with fat, gold coins, and a roulette 
table glittering with piles of golden louis was a wonderful 
sight, and an inspiring one, too, for you felt that there 
was real money to be won. However, gold or no gold, 
gambling is still a thrilling pastime. 

Formerly, a win or loss of a million francs at baccars 
was quite usual, but nowadays it would be talked of for 
days. In fact, an Englishman who lost thisamount (then 
equivalent to £13,330: before the war a million was 
worth about £40,000) early in June, 1936, created no 
small sensation. At Deauville, the year before, a great 
stir was caused by a man who made a difference of 
12,000,000 francs in an evening. This was, indeed, 
more like old times, but such figures are now altogether 
exceptional, and a difference of 200,000 or 300,000 
francs (about £2,000 or £3,000) in one day is now 
enough to set people’s tongues wagging for a‘long time. 

I well remember as a child walking with my mother 
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to the Hétel de Paris and seeing two page-boys calmly 
playing heads and tails with gold coins. She was very 
angry with them for being so careless with their money ; 
but actually the incident was typical of the whole 
place in those days—gold was thrown about like bronze 
is to-day. I can illustrate this with another story,’ 
though its scene was Homburg and not Monte Carlo, 
which had not then been opened. However, it was 
characteristic of the spacious days of which I am 
writing. 

Its hero was Count Voronzov, a man who played an 
important part in Russian history and a great friend of 
my father’s; I knew him from my earliest childhood. 
As a young officer he was once on leave in Homburg, 
and after a good dinner, sauntered into the rooms and 
threw a gold coin on to a baccara table. The coin 
started rolling and dropped on to the floor. At that 
moment the banker opened his cards and won the bets, 
which were numerous and important. Meanwhile, a 
servant had picked up the coin and handed it to him, 
but he, not being interested in such a small stake, gave 
it as a tip to the man, saying: ‘“* Domestique, pour 
vous.” 

Count Voronzov was displeased that his stake, how- 
ever small, had been treated with such neglect, and 
wanting to punish the banker for his lack of courtesy, 
asked how much there was in the bank. The money 
was counted, and reached a large sum. The Count 
very quietly said: “Banco,” meaning that he was 
staking for the whole of the bank. Everybody knew 
he was very rich and could afford it. His announce- 
ment created, however, a sensation in the rooms, and 


1 See Glory and Downfall, 1935, p. 118. 
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the crowd around the tables watched the game with 
great interest. 

When the cards were dealt, the Count turned up a 
winning nine, and then, pointing to the immense pile of 
notes and gold, said to the waiter : “‘ Domestique, pour 
vous,” and walked out of the room, leaving the banker 
to the humiliating task of counting out a whole fortune 
to a delighted waiter. 

Besides the use of chips instead of gold, the rooms now 
have a much duller appearance because evening dress is 
no longer insisted upon. Indeed, in the old days, 
even in the day-time, one had to be much more smartly 
dressed in order to visit the Casino than is usual nowa- 
days; the mere idea of grey flannel “ bags” and an 
open shirt would have given the attendants heart- 
failure, yet now you can see men in this costume in the 
early hours of the morning. 

In this connection there is one story which the 
Administration have never been allowed to forget. 
Years ago an Englishman, in the shabbiest of clothes and 
a really shocking bad hat, applied for an entrance card 
to the Casino. Wondering how such an apparition had 
managed to raise enough money to visit Monte Carlo, 
the official made the usual request: ‘‘ Your passport, 
please.”’ 

“‘ Passport ?”’ echoed the stranger, “I’m afraid I 
haven’t got one.” ° 

“No passport ? That’s very odd.” 

“Well, you see, I’m the man who issues them,” 
continued the stranger gently. 

“You issue British passports! That’s a very good 
joke, m’sieu!”’ laughed the official. ‘‘ All the same, 
I’m afraid I can’t give you a ticket.” And amidst 
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chuckles from the rest of the staff, the stranger took his 
leave. 

Some time after this a higher official burst into the 
department where this had taken place, waving his 
arms and uttering a mixture of oaths and lamentations. 
‘* Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!” he cried, ‘‘ do you realise 
what you imbeciles have done? You have refused to 
allow Lord Salisbury, the British Foreign Secretary, 
into the Casino | How shall we ever repair the insult ? ” 

Next day a most solemn deputation of members of 
the Administration, dressed in frock coats and tall hats, 
called on Lord Salisbury at his villa near Beaulieu, to 
apologise most humbly for the terrible mistake which 
had been made. He, of course, thoroughly enjoyed the 
joke against himself. 

There is another story about Lord Salisbury which is 
quite amusing, though it has nothing to do with clothes. 
In 1897, when he was Prime Minister, he fell ill in 
England, and bulletins concerning his health were 
posted in the Casino with the other news of the day. 
Naturally, the English colony in Monte Carlo followed 
the course of his illness with anxiety, and when, one 
day, a telegram was received to the effect that his 
condition was so serious that he would probably have to 
resign, there was a good deal of excitement. 

The same evening an Englishman, shunned by many 
people as rather a bore, burst importantly into the 
lounge of the Metropole, where many of his compatriots 
were having tea. “I say!” he shouted, “have you 
heard the latest about Lord Salisbury ? He’s gone raving 
mad |” 

The hubbub caused by this pronouncement may be 
easily imagined, and the bore was delighted at being for 
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once the centre of attraction. ‘‘It’s a fact,’’ he kept 
saying, “the telegram has just been posted up in the 
Casino. I saw it myself.” 

One man, knowing that the bearer of this serious news 
was not exactly a brilliant French scholar, slipped out 
of the crowd to read the telegram for himself. It 
contained the words: ‘ La dernitre nouvelle de Lord 
Salisbury est démentie,” meaning, ‘‘ The last news of 
Lord Salisbury is denied,” and referring, of course, 
to the previous announcement about his resignation. 
The other man had translated it as: “‘ The latest news 
of Lord Salisbury is that he is demented.” 

To return to the subject of evening dress. Although 
one can now dine in ordinary clothes even at the Ritz in 
Paris, the Sporting Club at Monte Carlo still makes 
evening dress the rule, and the controlleurs must know 
everything about modern fashions in order to do their 
job properly. Needless to say, they must use the greatest 
tact when dealing with visitors who are “ improperly 
dressed.”’ Not long ago I had a long letter from.a 
Norwegian lady who complained that she was refused 
admission to the Club, although she was in evening 
dress. ‘“‘ The official said something about my low 
heels,” she wrote, “ but I always wear low-heeled shoes 
at night.” I have the pleasant task of smoothing over 
these little difficulties, and sent for the controlleur to 
hear his version of the incident. ‘* Madame was wearing 
low-heeled shoes, but this was not all,”’ he said, and a 
note of horror crept into his voice, “‘ she was also wearing 
cotton stockings.” 

Not long ago, at Cannes, where evening dress is still 
the rule in the Casino, an attendant refused admission 
to a woman wearing a short evening coat. ‘‘ My good 
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man,”’ said the lady, “‘ can’t you see that I have an even- 
ing dress underneath my coat?’ The man looked her 
up and down with an expert eye for a few seconds, then 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Very well, madame, you 
may enter,” he said grudgingly, ‘‘ but all the same, I 
do not think you are dressed in the proper fashion.” 
Little did he know that the lady was Mile Chanel, the 
famous Parisian dress designer, who was starting a new 
fashion. 

As evening dress is, for women, a matter of taking off 
clothes rather than of putting them on, the summer does 
not present any difficulties to them, but for men the 
problem is a tiresome one. Evening dress is compulsory 
on gala nights at the summer Sporting Club, and a year 
or two ago many men turned up in white “ Eton 
jackets,” cut on the lines of military mess-kit. Unfor- 
tunately, they were perpetually being mistaken for 
waiters, much to their annoyance. The climax came 
when we sent some flashlight photographs of the festivi- 
ties to one of the local papers. The pictures showed the 
usual cheery groups of people which are to be seen at 
this sort of party ; the men with their arms round the 
ladies’ necks, others waving glasses, and so on ; all very 
respectable, of course. ‘The editor of the paper returned 
the photographs with an indignant note: ‘‘ How dare 
you expect me to publish pictures of a party in which 
the waiters were behaving so familiarly with the guests |” 
I advise men to wear flowers in their button-holes to 
distinguish them from waiters. I really do not see why 
the nations which are still in the League do not sign a 
pact whereby waiters must wear black clothes in the 
summer so that we may wear white. Until the present 
convention is broken by universal consent, he who dares 
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to wear white evening clothes in Europe must deafen 
himself to constant cries of “‘ Garcon |” 

Before the war, when evening dress was compulsory 
in the Casino, it happened one night that an Englishman 
had to be refused admission because he was in ordinary 
clothes. ‘“‘ Evening togs be damned!” he exclaimed 
in a strong Lancashire accent, “ how much do you want 
for the place? I'll buy it, and then I can dress as I 
like.” 

He was “ Bill’? Hopwood, later Sir William, the so- 
called “‘ Napoleon of the Lancashire cotton industry.” 
He did not succeed in buying the Casino, but had it 
been for sale he would undoubtedly have been able to 
put up at least a considerable part of the price, for he 
was immensely rich. At one time, I believe, his deals 
in cotton mills, which he is said to have bought like 
other men buy bottles of beer, represented a capital 
value of more than £30,000,000. He started life as a 
boy-worker in a cotton mill, and never lost his liking for 
“ shirt-sleeves ” as the best and most comfortable form 
of dress. The idea of a “‘ boiled shirt’ appalled him ; 
they did not countenance such frippery in Glossop, 
where he came from. He was knighted in 1921, but 
soon afterwards went bankrupt, having only about 
£1500 left in the world. He died not long ago, in 
comparative poverty. 

Nowadays, the great singers who in the old days were 
also great figures in society seem to have disappeared ; 
I mean such people as Battistini, the two brothers De 
Reszke, Melba, and so on. They were always great 
gamblers, too, and more often than not the enormous 
fees they received for appearing at Monte Carlo went 
straight back into the Casino. To show how difficult 
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is the life of a great singer of to-day let me describe a 
little incident which happened three or four years ago. 

I was having a little drink with my fellow-countryman, 
Chaliapin. After we had had one or two, he exclaimed : 
‘ Water is very bad for me ; I can drink no more of it,” 
and so we began to drink our whisky neat. Presently 
there arrived in the bar a well-known American, 
escorting a most vivid platinum blonde, a real gold- 
digger if ever there was one. I introduced the great 
Chaliapin to the girl. ‘‘ Who is Chaliapin ? ” she asked 
in a bored voice. At first he was very angry, but in a 
minute or two he recovered himself and said to me in 
Russian : ‘‘ It doesn’t matter—let’s leave the little child 
of nature alone.” ‘The “little child of nature,” how- 
ever, was insistent; she really had to know who this 
fellow Chaliapin was. He himself came to her rescue 
by pronouncing his name exactly as it is spelt: “‘ My 
name is Cha-li-a-pin,” he said. 

“Oh !” said the girl, her eyes lighting with recogni- 
tion, “now I remember you. I saw you in the film of 
Don Quixote. I thought you were awfully good ; and 
your singing wasn’t bad, either. That film was made 
in France, but you ought to come to Hollywood. You 
could do a lot there.” 

“Enough of these children of nature,” gasped the 
outraged Chaliapin, “‘let’s have another drink”. And 
we did. : 

Curiously enough, the film stars who have now so 
largely replaced the giants of the opera and theatre do 
not seem to care much for gambling : this, at least, is 
my experience. I do not remember such people as 
Douglas Fairbanks, Gloria Swanson, Dolores del Rio, 
and Charlie Chaplin, all of whom (and many others 
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whose names I cannot recall) have recently been in 
Monte Carlo, ever paying much attention to the tables. 
Of the many film stars I have met, Charlie Chaplin is 
undoubtedly the most. interesting. He is excellent 
company and his imitations are really extremely funny. 

One great change for the better is to be found in the 
attitude of the Directors of the Casino, who are much 
broader-minded than they used to be. In the old days 
they went on the principle that every visitor should 
gamble, and do nothing else, and resisted every new 
development that seemed likely to attract people out 
of the Casino. They did not object to the theatre 
because the intervals were made specially long so that 
the audience would drift back into the rooms; the 
theatre is part of the Casino building, so the journey is 
not a long one. 

The movies, on the other hand, they thought a positive 
menace, and also the various other attractions which 
have been added one by one, such as golf, tennis, 
bathing, and the motor races and rallies, Their attitude 
was well expressed to me one day, quite unconsciously, 
by an inspector. Now, the weather at Monte Carlo is 
always splendid, and sometimes it is exceptional. In 
other words, we occasionally experience downfalls of 
what I once heard a barman call “ merely liquid sun- 
shine.” Not to mince matters any farther, let me con- 
fess that when it does rain at Monte Carlo it makes no 
mistake about it. I happened to meet this inspector 
on one of our “exceptional days,” and made some 
obvious remark about the filthy weather. 

“ But it could not be better,” he said, “ now no one 
has any excuse not to go into the Casino.” 

This idea has been completely changed now, and one 
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can find plenty to do without going into the Casino at 
all. Yet it is a pity more people do not take the trouble 
to explore the wonderful hinterland of Monte Carlo, 
where there is so much that is beautiful and interesting. 
There is La Turbie, for example, on the Grande Cor- 
niche, some fifteen hundred feet above the town, 
whence a marvellous bird’s-eye view of the coast is to 
be had. Traces of the old Roman road along which the 
legions marched into Gaul and thence to Britain are still 
to be seen, while the Grande Corniche, engineered by 
Napoleon at the same level, is one of the world’s most 
famous highways. La Turbie itself is very ancient, 
and the Tower of Augustus, which gives the place its 
name, still stands, although it is true that it was greatly 
restored about thirty years ago by an American million- 
aire, whose own statue seems rather incongruous beside 
the ancient monument. The tower was originally 
erected by the Roman senate in 6 B.c. to commemorate 
the subjection of the Alpine tribes. Later, in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, it was turned into a 
fort. 

La Turbie is the place most favoured by the employées 
of the Casino when they retire. Here they can lead a 
quiet, rural life quite different from that of Monte 
Carlo, yet they are within easy reach of their old haunts 
and friends the whole time. How young Monte Carlo 
is may be judged from the fact that the man who used 
to convey the money to and from the Casino in a carriage 
when there was no bank in Monte Carlo is still living 
happily in La Turbie. He is about ninety, but hale and 
hearty. 

People do, indeed, live to great ages in these parts, 
for the climate is very healthy. One old friend of mine, 
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an ex-croupier, can still utter the Frenchman’s tradi- 
tional boast for all his eighty-five years. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” he 
says: “‘ I can still make love twice consecutively. Once 
in the winter and once in the summer.” 

Near La Turbie is the shrine of Notre Dame de 
Laghet, a great resort of pilgrims. ‘This is most cer- 
tainly worth a visit, yet not one gambler in a hundred 
ever goes there. Round the walls of the chapel are 
hundreds of drawings put up by persons to commemorate 
their escape from death through the intervention of 
the Virgin. One or two of them are well drawn, but the 
vast majority are extremely crude productions, entirely 
lacking in perspective, and the most reverent person 
in the world could hardly help being amused by them. 
A good many of them show how the subject of the 
picture was saved after falling out of a window, and 
the artists’ efforts at showing the body hurtling through the 
air must be seen to be believed. The height of naiveté 
was reached, I think, in a picture put up only a few 
years ago. It shows a young man standing by a black~ 
board covered with the most complicated mathematical 
formule. He has a most agonised expression, and seated 
near him, looking very stern, is a professor in an arm- 
chair. His whole future depends on his getting the right 
answer to the problem on the blackboard, for he is being 
examined for his B.A. degree. Suddenly, at the crucial 
moment, the Virgin comes to his ‘aid, and his career is 
saved. 

I do not wish to make fun of simple piety, but, as I 
say, the efforts of the artists are so crude that one cannot 
help laughing at these pictures. 

While wandering about this district one day I came 
across an old shepherd who informed me, in a patois 
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you could have cut with a knife, that he had never 
visited Monte Carlo. He had heard that something 
unusual was going on there, and was not at all sure that 
he approved of it, but he had never actually got as far as 
investigating these reports on the spot. Yet he was living 
literally within a stone’s throw of Monte Carlo, for the 
mountains rise almost vertically behind the town, and 
from La Turbie one could, I am sure, take pot shots at 
the Casino fifteen hundred feet below. 

To describe this wonderful hinterland adequately 
would require a whole book, and I must regretfully 
leave the subject. Before returning to Monte Carlo, 
however, let me say a word about the town of Monaco. 
Here, again, is much that is interesting and picturesque, 
yet comparatively few gamblers bother to pay it a visit. 
The quaint old streets, barred to motor traffic, the Palace 
of the Prince, with its fine courtyard, the wonderful 
gardens, and the views up and down the coast, all com- 
bine to give the rock of Monaco great charm. For 
the more serious-minded there is the famous Museum 
of Oceanography, founded by Prince Albert of Monaco, 
who sailed the world in search of specimens. 

Here, I am afraid, I am rather out of my depth, and 
will not attempt to describe the Museum in scientific 
terms. I must, however, mention my friend “ Strese- 
mann.” He is a dorade, a fish of the carp family, who is 
the oldest inhabitant Of the aquarium. Fat and super- 
cilious, he eyes with disdain the thousands of visitors 
who pass his tank, occasionally muttering a nautical 
oath as some particularly strange-looking human stops 
to stare at him. 

He was christened by Stresemann himself. ‘‘ That 
fish is extraordinarily like me,” said the German 
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statesman during a tour of inspection; and, indeed, 
it was. 

Lately, ‘‘ Stresemann ”’ has been behaving very badly. 
For sixteen years he lived happily with his wife. Sud- 
denly, one day, for no apparent reason, he bit a large 
chunk out of her tail. She was caught by the outraged 
keepers, and, after a short spell in hospital, returned to 
her husband, little the worse. He promptly bit a piece 
out of her belly. This was too much of a good thing, 
and he was given a new wife, with whom he has settled 
down on the best of terms. Fishes, as well as humans, 
evidently feel the need of divorce. 

There are the world-famous Exotic Gardens on the 
Moyenne Corniche, but, despite all these interesting 
things in the neighbourhood, many visitors complain 
that there is nothing to do in Monte Carlo except go 
into the Casino. This is merely an excuse for their 
own laziness. Of course, from the Casino’s point of 
view, this frame of mind is all to the good ; but the 
employées are, as I have said, much less inclined 
nowadays to worry about so-called rival attractions. 

The Pigeon Shooting (Tir aux Pigeons) during the 
winter season, is, of course, a very old institution and 
has never been regarded as a rival of the Casino ; on the 
contrary, it was started by Blanc himself to attract the 
night kind of people. In England, I know, this pastime 
is now considered to be cruel, and has been banned by 
the law. Personally, I do not see much difference 
between rearing pheasants and partridges to be shot and 
shooting pigeons from traps, but I will not attempt to 
argue the point. 

I remember before the war the Grand Dukes trying 
to start pigeon-shooting in St. Petersburg. Now, it 
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may not be generally known that in Russia the pigeon 
is sacred because the Holy Ghost came to earth in the 
shape of one, and they are never killed. When, there- 
fore, the idea of a “‘ Tir aux Pigeons” was suggested, 
there was at once a great outcry from the bishops. One 
day I was explaining all this to a French actress. 

‘““Mon Dieu!” she exclaimed, “‘ how lucky for you 
it was that the Holy Ghost did not take the form of a 
chicken.” 

Among the great pigeon shooters of pre-war days was 
Tod Sloan, the famous American jockey who revolu- 
tionised riding on the turf. In 1903 he won the Grand 
Prix du Littoral, worth 10,000 francs, killing thirteen 
birds out of thirteen. He had been losing heavily in 
the Casino—he was a great gambler—and had only 
twenty francs left when he decided to enter the competi- 
tion. He managed to borrow the 200 francs necessary 
for the entrance fee, and backed himself to the tune of 
ten louis (200 francs), at odds of 50 to 1. Altogether, 
therefore, he ended up 20,000 francs the richer. This 
was not all, however ; the same night he took some of his 
winnings with him to the Casino, and with three en plein 
bets in succession won a further 100,000 francs. He had 
the good sense to leave the rooms with this sum, and 
have it locked up by the manager of his hotel. 

He was an extraordinarily lucky gambler. On his 
first visit to Monte Carlo, in 1897, he played twice a 
day for the six days of his stay and never had a losing 
sitting, taking away with him some 60,000 francs (about 
£2400). Although he was often down to his last louis 
at Deauville, Dieppe, and Ostend as well as at Monte 
Carlo, he usually managed to win in the end. On 
the Turf, of course, he was equally successful with 
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his then new-fangled “‘ monkey-on-a-stick ” method of 
riding, but he was too fond of betting, and, as everyone 
knows, he lost his licence in 1901, only four years after 
he had first ridden in England, because of his activities in 
this direction. Despite all his efforts, and those of his 
friends, he was never reinstated, and died penniless in 
1933. Most people now agree that his punishment was 
out of all proportion to his crime. 

Amongst other Americans who used to visit Monte 
Carlo at this period was James Gordon Bennett, the 
newspaper owner, who had a villa at Beaulieu. He it 
was who ‘‘ made” Ciro, the famous restaurateur. 
Ciro, when Bennett first came across him, was a little 
Italian pastry-cook. Bennett liked his confections, 
and encouraged him to blossom out with a restaurant of 
his own, giving him columns of free publicity in the Paris 
edition of his paper, the New York Herald, and patronis- 
ing the restaurant himself. In a very short time Ciro’s 
was the most famous restaurant in Monte Carlo, and 
soon the name spread all over the world. 

A story is current to the effect that once Bennett told 
two of his local correspondents to present Ciro with two 
swans for his birthday. Obediently they searched far 
and wide for the birds, but whenever they came across 
any they were told that they either belonged to the 
Government or to private persons ; swans are, in fact, 
protected just as closely in France as they are in England. 
In despair the two newspapermen had to content them- 
selves with geese, which were easily obtainable. They 
were not far wrong; so many of Gordon Bennett's 
swans were geese. 

Accordingly, they presented themselves at the restau- 
rant on the evening of Ciro’s birthday, driving the two 
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geese, which bore the legend : “‘ we ARE CIRO’S SWANS.” 
Now geese, even in swan’s clothing, are never welcome 
guests in a restaurant, and the strange party was refused 
admittance. However, by dint of a little bribery, the 
two newspapermen managed to get their charges to the 
second floor overlooking the terrace, which was filled 
with people dining. Sitting down, they began to 
wonder how they should put over Bennett’s birthday 
present to the best advantage. 

The geese unceremoniously cut short the conference. 
With honks of indignation at the insults which had been 
piled upon them, they took flight from the second floor 
and descended upon the diners below. Flapping their 
wings clumsily they created sheer havoc among the 
bottles and crockery, the screams of the women and the 
futile efforts of the waiters to catch them only adding to 
their own panic and that of the diners, When at last 
they were chased out into the street the terrace looked 
as if it had been struck by a hurricane, and Bennett was 
presented with an enormous bill for spoilt dresses and 
broken crockery. Of course, he paid up without a 
murmur, but Ciro undoubtedly found him an embarras- 
sing friend. 

Of a totally different stamp was that other great 
American, J. Pierpont Morgan. Though his adventures 
in finance and love were on a colossal scale, he was a 
model of discretion and reticence, shunning the limelight 
like the plague. Although he was by nature secretive, 
he was made even more sensitive to the public gaze by 
his unfortunate strawberry nose, which Sem, amongst 
others, caricatured so cruelly. 

He had a long connection with Monte Carlo, although, 
as I have already said, gambling in thousands of francs 
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did not interest him ; why should it, when his own deals 
were always in millions of dollars? Incidentally, his 
father, Junius Spencer Morgan, died in hospital in 
Monte Carlo in April, 1890, from injuries received 
when the horses of his carriage bolted near Eze. He 
leaped out, and was picked up more dead than alive. 

A story is told which well illustrates Pierpont 
Morgan’s horror of publicity. In 1g00 Carnegie made 
Charles M. Schwab, aged only thirty-eight, president 
of the great Carnegie Steel Company, in which Morgan 
was deeply interested. Now Schwab was very fond of 
Monte Carlo, and when there he believed in having a 
thoroughly good time. It so happened that he had just 
returned from one of these visits when he received his 
new and important appointment. Morgan, always 
intolerant of excesses in others, had been reading with 
disgust the highly coloured accounts in the American 
Press of Schwab’s doings in Monte Carlo, and lost no 
time in sending for him. 

“Well,” said Schwab, when Morgan had explained in 
forcible terms how annoyed he was at hearing these 
stories, ‘‘ at least everything I did I did openly and not 
behind locked doors.” 

The millionaire grunted. “ That’s what doors are 
for,” he replied acidly. 

Certainly he always acted on this principle himself, 
and this is why it is now so difficult to come across anyone 
who can really tell you anything about the man. For 
one who did so much in the world he left foes no 
biographical material behind him. 

His last visit to Monte Carlo was in the arin of 
1913, a few weeks before he died. He was already very 
ill when he left America, and the end came in Rome on 
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March 31st. Did he ever know real happiness? I 
wonder. 

Apart from such outstanding figures as those I have 
mentioned there were never a great many Americans in 
Monte Carlo before the war. They were most numerous 
about seven or eight years ago, when the “‘ boom ” was 
at its peak, and then they actually equalled the English 
in numbers. However, the slump came, as slumps will, 
and now there are not nearly so many of them. The 
following figures of admissions to the Sporting Club 
during the 1935-36 season may be found interesting : 


English . 2423 
French ; . 879 
Italians. : =. 50 
Hungarians. : . 259 
Americans . : . 209 
Dutch ; : &52 
Germans . ; » 135 
Austrians. . 124 
Belgrans. , 95 
Czechs ' : 93 
Danes : ; g2 
Swedes , ; : 86 
Poles , 69 
Swiss : ; 66 
Roumanians 63 
Russians“ : . 54 


Yugo-Slavs . ; : 43 
Spaniards . : : 36 
South Americans . : 32 
Others 86 


Total » 5346 
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Two things will be noted from this list. First, how 
truly international the International Sporting Club is, 
and secondly, how greatly the English outnumber the 
other nations. The above figures show them to have 
formed about forty-five per cent of the total in 193 5-36, 
and for practical purposes one can always say that half the 
members of the Sporting Club are English. Of course, 
the actual numbers of the various nationals vary from 
year to year, but the proportion shown above can be 
taken as typical. 

I should, perhaps, have already explained that mem- 
bership of the Club is confined to people who belong to 
the principal clubs of the world, about three hundred 
and fifty of which are affiliated to it. Wives of members 
are, of course, admitted, and their daughters, too, but 
only on the understanding, signed by the parents, that 
if they are minors they must not gamble. The law of 
France (and Monaco) is very strict on this point. 
Incidentally, the French law allows a husband to forbid 
his wife to enter the Casino, and many of them take 
advantage of this protection. It sometimes happens 
that a woman who has been placed under this ban gets a 
divorce or otherwise manages to lose her husband, and 
then applies for admission. She is, of course, given a 
card in these circumstances, but only after strict inquiries. 
It is curious how backward France is compared with 
England and America in her attitude towards women ; 
they have virtually no rights at all. I have often 
wondered what the legal position would be if an English 
or American husband made use of the French law and 
had his wife banned from the Casino. Perhaps this is 
legally impossible ; I am not an international lawyer 
and therefore cannot say ; but judging by the marvellous 
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state of emancipation reached by English and American 
women, I do not think for a moment that there will ever 
be a test case. 

Talking of husbands and wives in the Sporting Club, 
I am reminded that not long ago a certain English lady 
whose husband is considerably younger than herself 
asked me to ban a particularly pretty lady from the 
Club because her husband had been having a little 
affaire with her. This gave me a chance too good to 
be missed. 

“Madame,” I replied, “if I barred all the ladies 
with whom your husband flirts the Club would be half 
empty.” . 

She was very angry, and I have no doubt that she 
gave her husband hell that evening. I admit that I 
played him rather a dirty trick, but it was irresistible. 

A person who is not a member of a recognised club 
cannot belong to the Sporting unless he is proposed and 
seconded by two members. The strictest supervision 
is maintained to prevent undesirables gaining admission, 
and it is very seldom that they do. This has led to one 
or two unfortunate incidents in which famous people 
who have not bothered to seek formal election have been 
refused admittance. Once, for instance, King Manuel 
of Portugal was not allowed in. He had never been 
there before, and had not taken the trouble to apply 
for membership in the normal way, and so the door- 
keeper politely but firmly refused to let him in. He was 
furious, and never came back. In no circumstances 
does the Casino advance or lend money, but there exists 
an independent organisation with its own cashiers which 
does accept cheques from approved persons. These 
cashiers are allowed in the Casino and Sporting Club for 
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the convenience of visitors, and I remember that not 
long ago one of them refused to accept a cheque from an 
English baronet who is not only himself a millionaire, 
but also bears a name which is, one might say, as sound 
as the Bank of England. Yet the cashier had never 
heard of him, and so he was unable to get any money. 
At least, he would not have been able to cash his cheque 
had not an Italian friend of mine come on the scene 
and backed it for him. He was greatly tickled at doing 
this, for the idea of standing surety for a famous million- 
aire was really very amusing. Actually, the Englishman 
was not in the least annoyed with the cashier, for he 
realised that the man had to keep to the rules of his 
organisation. Still, he must have been surprised, for his 
name is usually an open sesame. 


CHAPTER II 


ROYALTY AT THE CASINO 


VEN in these democratic days Royalty is still a 
HK tremendous draw, and whenever the King of 
Denmark or the King of Sweden or ex-King 
Alfonso of Spain honours the Sporting Club, the place 
is sure to be crowded. In the old days the Riviera 
was so crowded with reigning Monarchs, not to mention 
Princes and Grand Dukes, that they used to get in each 
other’s way. King Edward VII, for instance, who was 
not inaccurately known as the “ uncle of Europe,”’ used 
to be thoroughly bored with the number of his relations 
whom he came across, and did his best to avoid them. 
He was staying in Cannes at the time of the great 
earthquake on February 23, 1887, when, of course, 
he was still Prince of Wales. The houses rocked, and 
everyone dashed out into the streets in their night 
clothes ; the time was about 5 a.m. The Prince, how- 
ever, calmly kept to his bed as if nothing out of the way 
was happening. No one was killed on the French coast, 
but in Italy the loss of life was considerable, and this 
was enough to empty the whole Riviera of visitors. 
The Prince, however, refused to interrupt his visit 
despite the urgings of his advisors, and in a few days 
left for Monte Carlo, to stay with Sir Frederick Johnstone, 
according to plan. 
I was not in Monte Carlo at the time of the earth- 
quake, but I believe the scenes were extraordinary. 
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The shock began just when people were returning 
home after a fancy-dress ball, and the fact that it was the 
first day of Lent struck terror into them. As the earth 
trembled and buildings rocked and crashed to the 
ground, people fell on their knees to pray for deliverance 
from the Divine judgment which they felt was upon 
them. At least, all those who could remember any 
prayers said them ; many could find no wordsatall. The 
Place du Casino was one mass of people, some in night 
clothes, others in fancy dress, but all in hysterics. When 
the rumbling ceased and daylight came, there was a rush 
for the train and every other vehicle that was available, 
and soon there was hardly a visitor left. 

The extraordinary thing was that the Casino was 
absolutely unharmed, and the only buildings to be 
seriously damaged were all churches. So much for 
Divine judgment. 

One amusing story is told of this tragi-comedy of 
nature. A certain French baroness, wife of a governor 
of the Bank of France, paraded the Place du Casino in 
her nightdress, loudly proclaiming that if she were 
spared, she would devote the whole of her life to religious 
works and would never set foot in Monte Carlo again. 
All her winnings that season—a very large sum—she 
would give to charity, and so on and so on. 

Next winter she was entertaining as lavishly as ever at 
the Hétel de Paris. A man who had been among the 
crowd during the earthquake was in the party, and he 
asked if she had built the church she said she would, and 
had done all the other good works. 

‘No, my friend, I have not,” she answered with a 
shrug of her shoulders. “‘ After all, it was such a tiny 
earthquake that I thought it would do if I gave half a 
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dozen candles to the Virgin instead. Are you joining 
us in the Casino ? ” 

To return to King Edward : he frequented the rooms 
as much for the amusement they afforded him as for the 
actual gambling. Baccara was his favourite game. 
He took some interest in systems, but like everyone else, 
never accomplished anything with one. With him very 
often was his great friend, Sir Ernest Cassel. 

The King was essentially a don vivant, and liked Monte 
Carlo less for the gambling than for its beauty and its 
opportunities for living the easy life he desired. I do 
not mean he was a shallow man, but the whole secret of 
his popularity lay in his donhomie. His tact and good 
nature did much to ease the European situation and 
particularly to promote the Entente Cordiale which 
followed his visits to Paris and other capitals in 1903. 

His memory was simply extraordinary, and in this 
connection I may be forgiven for telling a story which I 
have already given elsewhere.1 In 1906 I was appointed 
Miltary Attaché pro tem., in London, and one day, 
during Ascot Week, I had to see our Ambassador, 
Count Benckendorf, on an important matter. He was 
in the stand with the King, but I managed to catch his 
eye and have a few words with him, after which he 
returned to his seat. Presently he rushed down again, 
got hold of me, and said : 

“The King wishes me to present you to him at once. 
Come along.” 

A few minutes later the presentation was made, and 
King Edward said : 

“*T am glad to see you in London. I hope you will 
enjoy — stay here. Your father is an old friend of 


1 Glory and Downfall, 1935. 
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mine. I often met him in the old days with the Grand 
Duke Vladimir in Paris. When I visited Russia as 
Prince of Wales, I lunched at your house in St. Peters- 
burg. I remember meeting General Richter. What 
has become of him? ” 

I had to answer : 

* He 1s dead, sir.” 

Then he started mentioning the names of half a dozen 
guests at that luncheon party, and I had to give the same 
sad reply at nearly every name. Fancy remembering 
the names of people with whom you had lunched 
twenty-five years before ! 

After that the King asked me whether I had seen in 
London Lady So and so, adding with a smile : 

‘I think she has been a great friend of your father’s.” 

I answered that she had been very kind to me. This 
was true; the old lady had asked me to lunch and to 
dine with her several times. Then the King told me to 
send his greetings to my father, and left me. I wanted 
to find out from Benckendorf whether the King could. 
have prepared his conversation with me beforehand, 
as monarchs sometimes do, but it appeared that he had 
asked the Ambassador who was the man he had been 
talking to in the Royal enclosure, and then expressed 
the wish to have me brought up at once, so there could 
not have been any preparation. 

His mother, Queen Victoria, on the other hand, had a 
horror of Monte Carlo and would not even acknowledge 
the existence of the place, although she regularly visited 
the Riviera. In 1882 when she was staying at Mentone 
she drove over to Monaco and wandered about the rock 
like an ordinary tourist, ignoring the Prince, who was 
then in residence. He was furious. 
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Hearing of her projected visit to Monaco, the Adminis- 
tration sent her a really beautiful bouquet, prepared with 
all the skill the gardeners could command: and the 
gardens of Monte Carlo are world-famous. It was 
hoped, of course, that touched by this mark of esteem, 
she would stop for a few minutes in Monte Carlo on 
her way to the rock. Not at all ; she returned the package 
unopened. 

The late King George V, when Duke of York, 
visited Monte Carlo once or twice, but he was not in 
the least interested in gambling ; his was too simple a 
nature to take much delight in a place which is essenti- 
ally artificial. 

Another famous figure in Monte Carlo in the old 
days was Leopold II of Belgium. The amusing thing 
was that he had a double who used to visit the place 
at the same time, a Monsieur Gillibert, and the two 
were practically indistinguishable. I have no doubt 
that Gillibert thoroughly enjoyed the many sweeping 
bows and curtseys he used to receive, and probably 
Leopold, too, did not object to having someone on 
whom he could easily put the blame for any indiscretion 
of his own. He was, as is well known, a man of many 
mistresses, and paid little attention to the moralists. 
On one occasion, I believe, Cardinal Vaughan censured 
him for his bad behaviour ; he was a most outspoken 
man and never minced matters. Leopold retaliated by 
calling his mistress Baroness Vaughan, to the great 
annoyance of the Vaughan family. However, one 
consolation was that the French always pronounced the 
name literally, as if it had two syllables—“ Vau-ghan ” 
~~and so the point of Leopold’s jest was lost on many 


peaple. 
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Cases of mistaken identity, like that of Leopold and 
Gillibert, were not infrequent, and sometimes they had 
amusing results. One man at least made a considerable 
profit out of an incident of this kind. Years ago, when 
the Casino was still young, a couple arrived at the Hétel 
de Paris. The man was tall, with a long fair beard, 
and altogether of distinguished appearance, and the 
lady was young, pretty and well-dressed. To his 
surprise the attendants in the Casino treated him with 
unusual respect, and when he applied for a ticket 
he was addressed as ‘“ Monseigneur ”’—‘‘ My Lord.” 
‘ Pure flattery,” he thought, and said nothing. Presently 
he became “‘ Your Highness,” and this time he protested. 

‘“Of course, Monseigneur, we will respect your 
incognito,” said the officials, “‘ but we know who you 
are,” they added with significant smiles. The man 
shrugged his shoulders and passed on, convinced that 
they were mad. 

However, not a day passed without his being the 
object of some special mark of respect which he could 
not help noticing. Once for instance, when he went 
to the concert he saw the attendant give the chef 
d’orchestre an urgent signal, and the band immediately 
struck up the Austrian national anthem. Again, when 
he risked a modest louis at the tables the officials all 
winked at each other and remarked in whispers : ‘‘ How 
well he preserves his disguise!” In the hotel he was 
given the best of everything, and his rooms were filled 
with wonderful flowers, but contrary to the usual 
custom of presenting weekly accounts, no bill was ever 
brought to him. 

This went on for some time, until one day an im- 
portant member of the Austrian royal household 
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happened to arrive at the hotel. ‘I am delighted to 
welcome you,” said the manager, “‘ we have a brother 
of your Emperor staying with us.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense,”’ replied the other. ‘“ You’re joking.” 

‘Very well,” answered the manager indignantly, 
‘you shall see him for yourself. There he is, over in 
that corner. Now what have you got to say?” 

“He an Archduke?” chuckled the Austrian. “‘ My 
good man, he’s no more a member of my Royal Family 
than you are. You've been fooled !” 

Highly mortified at this statement, the manager went 
straightaway to interview the mysterious guest. 

‘You are not a Highness?”’ he asked, hoping that 
if the man was not an Austrian archduke he was at 
least a royalty of some sort. 

‘Tm sick of hearing you say so,” replied the guest. 

‘You are not even a Prince?” 

““T keep telling you... .” 

“Then for God’s sake who are you?” 

‘My name is Henri Albert, I am a former Mayor of 
Fécamp and an ex-councillor-general of the Seine- 
Inferieure.” 

“And the lady with you?” 

“If you must know, she is Mlle Rea, the dancer.” 

After a hurried consultation with the directors, the 
manager informed the guest that if he would leave at 
once, the bill would not be presented to him, for the 
hotel, of course, did not want the story of their snobbish- 
ness to be made public, at any rate until they had had 
time to live it down. An intelligent man, the ex-Mayor 
of Fécamp realised that his reign had come to an end 
and abdicated without fuss, having quite legitimately 

a wonderful holidav for nothing. Incidentally, the 
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Archdukes Ferdinand and Francis of Austria, for one 
or other of whom he had been mistaken, actually were 
frequent visitors. 

The Russian Grand Dukes Alexis, Serge, Paul, Peter, 
Nicholas, and Michael were all great supporters of 
Monte Carlo. Michael, who died not long ago, was 
very well known in London society. He was a great 
gambler, and had a curious prejudice against sitting 
at the middle of the table; he always chose the end. 
Also he would never allow the croupier to spin the 
wheel fast while the players were laying their stakes, 
as is the custom, so that he could see more easily where 
the ball had last fallen. His brother Nicholas, on the 
other hand, never sat down, for he hated seeing his 
money raked into the bank and relied on the chef 
de partie to tell him if he had won. His method of 
playing—it was not a system—was to back a particular 
number in every possible way, putting on 500 or 1000 
francs (£20 or £40) atime. In this way he stood a good 
chance of winning something, without necessarily 
making a profit on the whole transaction, and if the 
actual number turned up he received a considerable 
sum. To him, as to the majority of rich men who 
gamble, the sensation of winning was the main thing, 
and the net result of his game did not worry him. 

Other names that occur to me of famous pre-war 
gamblers are those of Arthur de Rothschild and Woolfe 
Joel. Rothschild always backed number 17, his only 
variation being an occasional bet on zero. He had a 
villa in Monte Carlo and stayed there for several months 
every year, playing almost every day. If he was lucky 
he stopped after an hour or so, but if seventeen was 
obstinate he would get someone to keep his place and 
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continue playing after a short rest. He used to get in 
a furious temper if his bad luck persisted. Here, again, 
is a case of a man who was a great gambler although 
he already had far more money than he knew what to 
do with. 

Woolfe Joel and Frank Gardner, the Australian 
financier, were the heroes of an outstanding achievement 
at trente-et-quarante in the go’s. They won on red 
no fewer than twelve times running, staking maximums 
each time. After red had turned up six times in succes- 
sion the other players became panicky, arguing that the 
next shot was bound to come out black, and began 
staking maximums on it. But red persisted for the 
whole of the run. The result of the other players’ 
nervousness was, of course, very happy for the Casino, 
for the stakes on black more than balanced those on 
red. In the end the two men got up from the table 
some 380,000 francs (£15,200) thericher. To celebrate 
their extraordinary stroke of luck they gave an “all 
red” dinner at the Savoy in London, which was talked 
about for a long time afterwards. Everything, including 
the food, was tricked out in the colour which had served 
them so well, but Joel made a point of warning his 
guests that they would soon find themselves on the 
Embankment if they thought there was anything but 
sheer luck in what had happened to him and Gardner. 

Joel’s luck did not last long. Soon afterwards, on 
March 14, 1898, he was shot dead in Johannesburg by 
by an ex-employée named Ludwig von Wertheim, 
who had some imaginary grievance against him. 

Those days have gone beyond recall. While royalty 
and millionaires were making holiday in Monte Carlo 
the cauldron was simmering, and in August, 1914, 
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it boiled over, sweeping everyone into its mighty 
torrent and obliterating much that was thought 
permanent and unchangeable. 

Monte Carlo, during the first hectic days of August, 
was an extraordinary sight. Unable to find a seat in 
the train I motored back from Paris to Marseilles to 
take a ship bound for the Black Sea, but the harbour 
being closed I made my way to Monte Carlo to put my 
villa in order. To my surprise, and great amusement, 
the sedate croupiers of the Casino were acting as police- 
men! The regular force, being mainly composed of 
Frenchmen, had been mobilised and the Casino staff 
had manfully risen to the occasion. It looked perfectly 
ridiculous. 

However, Monte Carlo weathered the storm, and 
with all the changes that have come over the world 
since 1914, some for the better, others for the worse, 
there is still no lack of people to obey the call of Messteurs 
faites vos jeux | 


CHAPTER III 


MONACO AND ITS PRINCES 


ERCHED on a rock rising two hundred feet 
Pp from the sea, the town of Monaco commands 

a beautiful bay whose other extremity is formed 
by Cap Martin to the east. A natural fortress, well-nigh 
impregnable until the invention of high explosives, the 
rock is a miniature Gibraltar and it is easy to understand 
why it attracted settlers so very early in the world’s 
history. It is impossible to say exactly how ancient the 
place is, but it is supposed to have been first populated 
by the Pheenicians, when it was known as the Port of 
Hercules. 

The origin of the present name has been the subject 
of much speculation, and one can but take one’s choice 
of several conflicting explanations. Some historians say 
that Monaco is a corruption of Menouack, after Mel- 
karth Menouack, the Phcenician Sun God, and that 
Menouack means a haven of refuge. Others maintain 
that the Greeks interpreted this word as the equivalent 
of monos oikos, and called the place Portus Heraklis 
Monoeki to signify that he alone was worshipped in it ; 
monos oikos means literally ‘‘ the only one in the house.” 

On the other hand the origin may not have its roots 
in mythology at all. Monaco and the Latin Monachus, 
a monk, may have something in common, according 
to one school of thought; another denies this, and 
claims that it is a combination of the Gallic words mon 
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or maon, from the Greek mone, meaning ‘‘ an abode,” 
and “‘ac,” from the Latin acus, meaning a “ point,” 
the whole word signifying “‘ the abode on the point,” 
which is a fair description of the place. 

Some people say that Hercules’s struggles for the 
golden apples was as nothing compared with the task of 
wresting gold from the Casino, but this is an exaggera- 
tion. As for Melkarth, I remember once telling a 
visitor, a French girl, about him. In French the name 
is, of course, pronounced “‘ Melkart,” without the “ h.” 
““ Méle cartes ?”’ inquired the girl innocently, “so even 
the Phcenicians had a croupier for god.” 

No traces now remain of the early occupants of 
Monaco, but certain relics were dug up from time to 
time in the past and are to be seen in the museum. 
There is, for instance, a collection of ancient coins 
found buried in the soil. Now money found in the 
ground must have been lost, says Sacha Guitry in one 
of his books, and it is significant that this was —s 
to people so early in Monaco’s history. 

Before I go on to historical facts I must mention 
a legend which has played an important part in 
Monaco’s history. This is the story of Sainte-Dévote. 
Details naturally vary as with all these ancient myths, 
but the outline of what is supposed to have occurred is 
clear enough. 

In a.D. 304, when the persecution of Christians was 
at its height, there lived in Corsica a girl named Dévote 
who was an ardent believer and practised her religion 
most strictly. Hearing that a new governor was to be 
appointed she took refuge in the house of a senator, one 
Euticus, for fear she might be persecuted. In due 
course the governor arrived and was installed with the 
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customary pagan ceremonies, which caused Dévote much 
grief. Someone told the governor that she had refused 
to take part in the sacrifices, and he ordered Euticus 
to bring her before him. Euticus would not obey this 
command and so the governor, fearing to quarrel with 
him openly, for he was an influential man, had him 
quietly poisoned, and the Christian maid was delivered 
into his hands. 

When she refused to worship the Roman gods, saying 
that they were nothing but masks that neither saw nor 
heard, the governor flew into a passion and ordered her 
mouth to be crushed with stones for daring to utter 
such blasphemy. ‘Then she was bound and dragged 
naked over sharp-pointed rocks. During this torture 
she prayed aloud: “TI thank Thee, my Saviour, that 
Thou hast found me worthy to be martyred for Thy 
sake. Receive also Thy servant Euticus, who for my 
sake was barbarously murdered by this cruel man.” 

This enraged the governor more than ever and he 
ardered fresh tortures, whereupon Dévote cried upon 
the Lord to receive her soul. From the skies came a 
voice saying: ‘‘ My worthy servant, thy voice is heard, 
all that thou has asked or wilt ask thou shalt obtain.” 
At the same instant a dove flew out of her mouth and 
ascended into Heaven. 

As a final punishment the governor ordered her 
corpse to be burnt on the morrow, but during the night 
two Christian priests who had been taking refuge in a 
cave received Divine commands to carry the body away 
by sea, and this they did, in company with a seaman. 
The little boat was on the point of sinking in a terrible 
storm when Dévote’s spirit appeared and told the priests 
that presently a dove would appear from her mouth. 
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This they were to follow until they arrived at a place 
called in Greek Monaco and in Latin Singulare, where 
they were to bury her. All this came to pass; the 
dove settled on the Church of St. George in the Valley 
of Gaumates, and the priests buried the remains on 
January 27. 

The Valley of Gaumates divides Monte Carlo from 
La Condamine, and every year on January 27  pilgrim- 
age is made to the Chapel of Sainte-Dévote. Of course 
many centuries elapsed between her martyrdom and her 
canonisation as Monaco’s patron saint, but she has been 
worshipped at least since the eleventh century and it is 
through her (so the Monégasques say) that the Prin- 
cipality has been able to maintain its independence 
despite the many attacks that have been made on it. 

The reliquary containing the remains of the saint is 
not, however, in the Chapel of Sainte-Dévote, but in 
the Cathedral of Saint-Nicholas on the rock itself. The 
removal was made in 1070 when a pirate named 
Antinope stole the relics. Next day people discovered 
the theft and also noticed that Antinope was unable to 
sail his ship out of the harbour although the wind was 
favourable. They put two and two together and set 
out to capture him. Sure enough the sacred remains 
were found on board, and Antinope suffered the loss 
of his nose and ears for his sacrilege. ‘Thereafter the 
relics were removed for greater safety to the rock itself. 

So much for mythology. The long period during 
which Monaco and the rest of the coast was successively 
in the hand of the Pheenicians, the Phocians (Greeks), 
the Romans and the Saracens may be passed over 
owing to its obscurity. It is enough to say that Monaco 
with its natural fortress, its fine harbour and its protecting 
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range of mountains was virtually the capital of this 
region. 

For centuries Monaco was in the centre of the 
struggles between the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, the 
two great political parties of medieval Italy. In 1297 
the rock was captured by the Guelphs by means of 
a daring ruse. The leader of the expedition, one 
Francis Grimaldi, approached the gates of the fortress 
in the guise of a monk. He was allowed to enter, the 
sentries not noticing that he wore shoes; for a monk 
who is not barefooted is a fighting monk, a soldier 
first and a priest next. No sooner had he got inside 
than he drew a sword from beneath his robe and slew 
the guards, on which he gave a mighty shout. Im- 
mediately his followers rushed from their hiding-places 
in the undergrowth and made the fortress their own. 

Francis Grimaldi was the first of the present line of 
Princes of Monaco and his lands stretched from Monaco 
to Mentone. The Grimaldis were famous seamen and 
played an important part in France’s early history. As 
was usual at this period they did not stop at merely 
fighting their country’s enemies, notably England, but 
attacked any ship which promised a fat prize. In a 
word, they were pirates. Their exploits were extremely 
daring, and gave England much cause for alarm, for 
they virtually held the Channel. Charles Grimaldi, for 
instance, was one of the leaders of the raid on Southamp- 
ton in 1338 when the town was pillaged and burnt 
down, and he struck terror into many another English 
seaport too. He also fought at Crecy, and was seriously 
wounded. 

The vicissitudes of Monaco and the House of Grimaldi 
through the centuries need not concern us in detail. 
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In 1529 the Principality became a Spanish protectorate, 
and this lasted until 1641. In September of that year 
Honoré II, the reigning prince, concluded a secret 
treaty with Cardinal Richelieu at Péronne whereby 
France was to garrison Monaco, but was at the same 
time to respect its independence. On the night of 
November 17, 1641, when the Spanish soldiers were 
full of good wine and food, they were surprised by a 
party of French and Monégasques and surrendered after 
a short struggle. This is the most important event in 
Monaco’s history, for on the Treaty of Péronne is 
based its title to independence, and also its traditional 
friendship with France. 

In 1650 Monaco again came into contact with English 
affairs. The Duke of York (James II) approached 
Honoré with the idea of assembling a fleet at Monaco 
to win back the English monarchy, but the Prince, on 
the instructions of Cardinal Mazarin, tactfully refused 
this request. At this time both France and Monaco 
were running with the hare and hunting with the 
hounds; that is to say, they were trying to keep 
friendly with both Charles II, in exile, and Cromwell. 
This policy succeeded inasmuch as Cromwell sent some 
6000 troops to help the French against Spain, and there 
are many letters referring to this arrangement, including 
one from the great Oliver himself, in the Monaco 
archives. They came to the Principality through the 
marriage of Honoré V with the daughter of the Duc 
d’Aumont, whose ancestor Marshal d’Aumont com- 
manded the French troops. The position of Monaco 
was made complicated by the fact that Charlotte de 
Gramont, wife of Prince Louis I who succeeded in 1662, 
was head of the household of Henrietta, Duchess of 
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Orleans, the fifth child of King Charles I of England 
and the intermediary between Louis XIV and her 
brother, Charles II. Charlotte de Gramont was a born 
intriguer and her connection with the English court 
proved most embarrassing to her husband. She was 
the daughter of the famous Marshal de Gramont and 
the niece of Philibert, Comte de Gramont, whose 
Memoirs, written for him by his brother-in-law, Anthony 
Hamilton, have become a classic in French and English. 

In 1666 France and Holland declared war on 
England and Prince Louis, aged only twenty-four, 
upheld the traditions of the Grimaldis by serving with 
the Dutch fleet at the battle of Texel. With him was his 
brother-in-law the Comte de Guiche. ‘They were both 
in the forefront of the fighting, and barely escaped 
with their lives when their ship was set on fire. 

Love and war run together, and hardly had peace 
been signed when Prince Louis and Charles II became 
rivals for the hand of the same lady, the notorious 
Hortense Mancini, Duchess of Mazarin. The Prince 
had been forced to separate from his wife because of 
her intrigues, and presently he fell passionately in love 
with the beautiful Mazarin. She, also an intriguer, was 
banished from France, and Louis followed her first to 
Rome and then to London. Of course Charles II 
promptly lost his heart to her, and the glory of his 
reigning mistress, the Duchess of Portsmouth, was 
temporarily eclipsed. There followed a terrific and 
most unequal struggle between the King of England 
and the Prince of the tiny state of Monaco. In a fit 
of anger at not getting what he wanted Charles with- 
drew the pension of £4000 a year he had settled on the 
Duchess of Mazarin, whereupon Louis immediately 
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gave her an equivalent sum. The struggle was, how- 
ever, too much for him, and presently he returned to 
Monaco to busy himself with drawing up a complete and 
very strict code of laws, particularly against immorality. 

In 1699 Louis was chosen to represent France in the 
negotiations in Rome over the question of the Spanish 
succession. In fulfilling this mission he gave full rein 
to the flamboyant side of his character, and in the 
splendour of his equipment easily outshone all the other 
ambassadors. His horses were actually shod with silver ; 
moreover, the shoes were purposely nailed on lightly so 
that some of them came off and were picked up by 
lucky onlookers. His entourage caused a sensation even 
in Rome, as may be imagined, but he did not rely on 
mere prodigality to make an impression, and conducted 
the affairs of France with considerable diplomatic skill. 
He died two years later in 1701 at the age of fifty-nine, 
and was succeeded by his son Antoine I. 

In this brief sketch of Monaco’s history it 1s im- 
possible to deal at length with each ruler, and it must 
be enough to say that under Antoine many of the 
fortifications still existing were built. He had no 
legitimate sons and was succeeded by his daughter 
Louis Hippolyte, who only survived him eleven months, 
dying of smallpox on December 29, 1731. Her eldest 
son who became Prince Honoré III was only eleven 
years old, and the Chevalier de Grimaldi, an illegitimate 
son of Antoine, was made Regent. Thus the Grimaldi 
succession was kept intact. 

Honoré III grew up to be a fine soldier, and both he 
and his brother Charles fought valiantly for France 
against England at the battles of Fontenoy, Raucourt 
and Lawfeld (1745-48). Charles was wounded in the 
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in which he had offended him, and entreated his favour 
to his servants. He would have particularly recom- 
mended St. John, but the young man said hand- 
somely : ‘ Sir, if the letter was written by your Royal 
Highness yourself, it would be most kind to me ; but 
I cannot name myself.’ The Prince of Monaco, who 
happened to be on the spot, was unbounded in his 
attentions to him, both of care and honours; and 
visited him every hour till the Duke grew too weak 
to see him. Two days before he died the Duke sent 
for the Prince, and thanked him. ‘The Prince burst 
into tears, and could not speak and retiring, begged 
the Duke’s officers to prevent his being sent for again, 
for the shock was too great. They made as magnifi- 
cent a coffin and pall for him as the time and place 
would admit, and in the evening of the 17th the body 
was embarked on board an English ship, which 
received the corpse with military honours, the cannon 
of the town saluting it with the same discharge as is 
. paid to a Marshal of France... .” 


The Duke of York, who was only twenty-eight when 
he died, could never resist a pretty face, and his grand- 
father, George IT, sent him to sea in order to lessen his 
opportunities for dalliance. This was not a particularly 
clever solution of the problem, for it is well known that 
“all the nice girls love a sailor”? and the Duke took 
full advantage of this feminine trait. 

His death is the subject of a legend which is still 
current in the Principality. According to this story, 
the Duke’s ship was followed into the bay by a yacht, 
from which a beautiful young woman landed. As we 
already know, on this occasion he came to Monaco by 
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road, and not by sea, so this part of the story is certainly 
not correct. Possibly the idea that he came by sea arose 
out of his Mediterranean cruise in a man-of-war in 
1763-64. She installed herself in a grotto on the Pointe 
de la Vieille which forms one extremity of the little 
bay where the Beach now is, and from which a direct 
view of the rock of Monaco can be obtained. Here she 
waited every day, dressed all in white, her eyes fixed on 
the Palace. At last, on September 17, the flags were 
lowered to half-mast, and she knew that the Duke had 
died. With the swift movement of a sea-bird she dived 
into the water and was never seen again, but her ghost 
returned to haunt the grotto for ever more. 

Whether this is pure fantasy or has some basis in fact 
I do not know. ‘The story has always interested me 
because all the summer I spend so much time within a 
stone’s throw of where it is supposed to have occurred. 
We know from Walpole that the Duke had a lady friend 
in Genoa, and it is quite possible that she came to meet 
him in Monaco by arrangement, only to learn that he 
was dying. Her best way would certainly have been 
by sea. At all events the local people still swear that 
the grotto is haunted, and do not like going there at 
night. They call it the Pointe de la Vieille—* the Point 
of the Old Lady ’’—but it is clear that Vei//e, meaning 
“Watch,” is the right name, for the promontory still 
bears traces of a look-out post built upon it by the 
Romans. 

George III and his brother the Duke of Gloucester 
were so touched by Honoré’s kindness on this occasion 
that they sent him a present of six magnificent horses 
which had belonged to the Duke of York, and invited 
him to London. He accepted, and in the words of a 
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French historian he “ was treated by the Court with 
that gracious distinction which the English know so 
well how to employ when they deign to depart from 
their customary reserve.” 

Some details of his tour may be found interesting, for 
they show how a visiting monarch was received in 
England in George III’s time. At Portsmouth, for 
instance, he spent a day inspecting the famous dockyard, 
all possible marks of respect being paid to him. The 
contemporary account in the Monaco archives ends 
with the statement: ‘‘ Altogether on this occasion 145 
salutes were fired, not counting those of the Superinten- 
dent’s small ship, which also fired a salute. More 
honour, politeness and attention could not possibly have 
been shown to him.” 

While in London he visited Greenwich and 
‘“Woolvich ” at the invitation of “‘ milord marquis de 
Gramby (sic) ”—John Manners, Marquis of Granby, who 
had just been made Commander-in-Chief. There are, 
I, believe, many public houses named after him. The 
journey was, of course, made by the Thames, and the 
usual guards of honour and salutes greeted him. One 
particularly interesting new invention shown to him at 
Woolwich was a smoke-bomb, said to be so effective 
“that the whole horizon, even at midday, was obscured 
so that nothing could be seen.” ‘This idea was never 
put to practical use until the Great War. After a stay 
of two months, which he seems to have thoroughly 
enjoyed, Honoré left England on May 30, 1768. 

The difficulties which had attended his marriage proved 
ominous, and in 1770 he separated from his wife, who 
was twenty years his junior. After his death in 1795 
she married the Prince de Condé. She died in England 
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in 1813, and the Prince Regent (George IV) paid for 
her funeral, which took place at night in a Catholic 
chapel near Wimbledon. 

Monaco was greatly affected by the French Revolu- 
tion. Honoré was deposed and the people voted 
unanimously for incorporation with the French Republic. 
The Principality was renamed Fort Hercules, but the 
compensation which the French Republic agreed to 
give Honoré was never paid, so the transaction was not a 
legal one. 

During the debates in the French Parliament over 
this question one of the deputies made a remark which 
was later plagiarised and made famous by Napoleon 
with reference to the Pope. “It is certain,” he said, 
“that if Monsieur Monaco had 200,000 bayonets at 
his orders, he would force you to return his property ; 
therefore, it behoves us to restore it to him as if he actually 
had 200,000 men.” 

On September 28, 1793, Honoré, who was in Paris 
to argue his case, was arrested and kept prisoner until the 
following July. He emerged from prison a broken man, 
and died in his house in the Rue de Varennes on March 
12, 1795. Many members of his family also suffered 
imprisonment, and the wife of his second son Joseph was 
guillotined. She was Francoise Thérése de Choiseul- 
Stainville, a charming girl aged only twenty-seven, who 
refused to flee from France because of her two young 
daughters. After her condemnation she pleaded that 
she was about to have a baby, in order to secure a 
reprieve, but after a time she came to the conclusion 
that this excuse dishonoured herself and her husband, 
who had fled the country some time before. Having 
failed to secure an interview with the Attorney-General 
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she sent the following letter to him, having first cut off 
her long golden hair with a piece of glass : 


‘I wish to inform you, citizen, that I am not going 
to have a baby. No longer expecting you to come, 
I send you this information. I did not soil my lips 
with this lie in the fear of death or to avoid it, but to 
give myself one day more, in order to cut off my hair 
myself and not to have it done by the executioner. 
It is the only legacy I can leave my children; at 
least it must be undefiled. 

(Signed) : 
CHOISEUL-STAINVILLE, JOSEPH-GRIMALDI-Monaco, 
a foreign princess dying through the injustice of 
French judges.” 


When the dread message came summoning her to the 
guillotine she asked for a pot of rouge, in case people 
thought her paleness denoted fear. Then, unfaltering, 
she started on the ghastly journey. 

~The Revolution led to little or no bloodshed in 
Monaco itself, but the Palace was pillaged and later turned 
into a hospital for Napoleon’s troops. After serving 
this purpose for some years it was even further degraded, 
being used as a workhouse. 

The fortress had been converted into a magazine by 
the French, but there was no garrison, and on May 23, 
1800, it was captured by a party which landed from 
an English frigate. The inhabitants, unarmed as they 
were, could offer no resistance, and were forced to help 
the English carry the powder barrels away to their ship. 
However, the troops in the old Roman fort at La 
Turbie, above the rock, soon saw what was happening 
and dashed down to the attack. Now a good deal of 
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powder had been spilt between the fortress and the 
harbour, and either by accident or design this was 
ignited by the English, who took to their ship as they 
were not strong enough to withstand a determined 
attack. The train of spilt gunpowder blazed up all the 
way from the harbour to the fortress and ended in a 
terrific explosion in which many women and children 
were killed. This was the last warlike act to occur on 
the soil of Monaco, though for several years to come 
there were alarums and excursions, and the construction 
of the Grande-Corniche road from Genoa to Nice 
(1808-12) reminded the people of Monaco that France’s 
quarrels were theirs also. 

With Napoleon’s banishment to Elba the Grimaldis 
were restored to their dominions, the Treaty of Paris 
of May 30, 1814, containing a paragraph to the effect 
that Monaco was to resume the position it occupied 
before January 1, 1792. That is to say, it was again an 
independent State under the friendly protection of 
France. Nice and Aix-les-Bains, it is worth noting, 
formed roughly the southern and northern boundaries 
of a strip of territory handed over to Sardinia, and it is 
possible that Monaco would have been included in this 
cession but for the intervention of Talleyrand, a personal 
friend of the Grimaldis. 

Honoré IV, who had never actually reigned over 
his little State, was too old and infirm to ascend the 
throne when his chance came, and he delegated the 
responsibility to his son, Honoré V. 

Honoré V left Paris for Monaco at the very time 
when Napoleon escaped from Elba. On March 1, 
1815, at about eleven o’clock at night, the two men met 
near Juan-les-Pins. The great Bonaparte was seated 
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by his camp-fire when Honoré, who had been stopped 
by armed guards as he was driving along in his post- 
chaise, was conducted to him by General Cambronne. 

“Well,” said Napoleon gaily, “ what are you doing 
here?” 

“IT am returning to Monaco to reclaim my State,” 
replied the Prince. 

‘And I am returning to the Tuilleries to reclaim 
mine,” said Napoleon. 

The two men had a long talk, and Honoré heard the 
thrilling story of Napoleon’s escape from the lips of the 
great man himself. Ironically enough, the Prince of 
little Monaco succeeded in retaining his throne while 
Napoleon was so soon to experience once more the 
bitterness of defeat and captivity. 

Waterloo had a disastrous effect upon Monaco, for 
the Powers did all they could to clip the wings of France, 
and among the provisions of the Treaty of Vienna 
(November 20, 1816) was one which placed Monaco 
under the protection of her hated enemy, Sardinia. 
The rock was occupied by a force of Sardinian troops. 
Economically, this led to the gradual impoverishment of 
Monaco, for there was no longer free trade with France, 
and the Sardinian Government squeezed all it could out 
of its new protectorate. To make matters worse for 
the unfortunate Monégasques, Honoré V demanded a 
larger civil list than any of his forebears, and taxed them 
heavily in order to obtain it. He died in 1841. 

Having no children, he was succeeded by his brother 
Florestan, who had no taste at all for government and 
refused to allow his household to address him as Prince, 
a title which he loathed. He wrote verse, too, though 
none of it was ever published. Altogether he was the 
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last kind of man to make a successful ruler, especially 
at a time when Europe was seething with discontent. 

His efforts at conciliating his own people proved 
fruitless, and he was forced to rely more and more on 
the power of the Sardinian Government. They showed 
great cunning, for while pretending to sympathise with 
him they actually fanned the flames of discontent in the 
hope that the Monégasques would come over to them 
in a body. In this they were partially successful, for 
the French Revolution of 1848 against Louis Philippe, 
inspired Mentone and Rocquebrune to vote in favour of 
annexation by Sardinia. However, Sardinia was soon 
afterwards defeated in the war against Austria, and 
moreover, France objected to the proposed annexation, so 
for the time being Mentone and Rocquebrune remained 
free towns. Monaco was still independent, but reduced 
in size to a mere eight square miles, its present 
area, making it by far the smallest Principality in 
Europe. 

Florestan died in 185'6 and was succeeded by his son 
Charles III. Three years later France helped Italy in 
her war against Austria, and by the Treaty of Turin 
(March 24, 1860) the newly created kingdom of Italy 
ceded Nice and Savoy to France. The Sardinian 
domination broken, Monaco once more became a pro- 
tectorate of France. Mentone and Rocquebrune having 
voted for union with France, Charles IIT relinquished 
his rights over them in return for an indemnity of 
£160,000. 

Monaco was now in a sorry plight, for the lands 
which had been shorn from it contained most of the 
lemons, oranges, and olives upon which the prosperity 
of the people so greatly depended. Its situation was 
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summed up in an Italian saying, of which there are 


several versions : 
Monaco io sono, 
Un scoglio. 
Del mio non ho, 
Quello d’altrui non toglio, 
Pur viver voglio. 


This means : 
I am Monaco, 
A rock. 
I possess nothing, 
I rob no one, 
I only wish to exist. 


Charles III was determined to improve the condition 
of his people, more especially because he feared that 
poverty might induce them to vote for union with 
France. Indeed, in France itself the question of 
annexing Monaco was frequently discussed for many 
years, particularly after the Casino was opened and 
the Principality became rich. This annexation move- 
ment was always coupled with pious diatribes 
against gambling, but in fact it was prompted by 
jealousy. 

The prosperity which had come to Homburg since it 
had been turned into a watering-place and gambling- 
resort prompted Charles to try and do the same thing 
for Monaco. In 1856 he gave a concession to a company 
to establish a sea-bathing station for the treatment of 
various diseases (sea-bathing at this period was still 
regarded as a “cure” rather than as a pleasure). 
Coupled with this there was to be a casino on the 
German lines. 

The Casino was first established in a villa in that part 
of Monaco called La Condamine, behind the harbour, 
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where there were only a few houses, the land being 
taken up with the cultivation of flowers for scent. The 
name comes from the ‘‘ Condamina Rotonda,” which 
was a palace of the Princes centuries ago. Two years 
later, in 1858, the games were moved to a building 
facing the Palace on the rock itself. It is now a barracks 
for the Prince’s guards. Yet another move was made 
soon afterwards to a building on the site of the 
present Government buildings, Le Palais du 
Gouvernement. 

It is unnecessary to describe these ventures in detail. 
It is enough to say that they were not all successful ; 
the directors were inexperienced and had very little 
capital behind them, certainly not enough to provide 
adequate transport facilities and accommodation for 
visitors. There were only two ways of getting to 
Monaco, and both were bad. One was by the Grande 
Corniche from Nice to La Turbie, and thence by the 
local road, a picturesque route but also a dangerous and 
uncomfortable one owing to the state of the roads, 
and the other was by sea from Nice in a little 
steamer called the Pal/maria, which made everyone 
sea-sick. 

However, enough visitors did come to make it clear 
that a casino, if properly managed, would be a success, 
and on February 18, 1863, a fourth establishment was 
opened, this time right outside the town of Monaco, 
on a plateau called Les Spélugues—‘‘ the Caves "— 
because of the ancient dwelling-places found on it. 
This was the genesis of Monte Carlo. 

The plateau is now completely built over (except, of 
course, for the gardens) and it is interesting to learn 
what it was like seventy years ago in its wild state. . 
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Here is a description of it by a contemporary writer, 
Henri Meétivier : 


“Les Spélugues is covered with flourishing 
orchards in which the dark shining leaves of the 
lemon trees, gay with golden fruit, make a pretty 
contrast with the pale green of the olives. These 
trees are astonishingly big ; they are not the olives 
trimmed into “ bird’s nests”’ and regularly spaced 
like those one sees in Provence; as large and as 
strong as venerable oaks, the olives of Monaco rear 
their robust and knotted trunks to form a great dome 
of interlaced branches through which the sun cannot 
penetrate. Villas and cottages are lost in the thickness 
of this jungle ; and behind, kitchen-gardens produce 
practically without cultivation their riches for their 
happy owners. This plateau... is where the Casino 
will be definitely established. ... A new town will be 
born on it... . It will be applauded and extolled, 
but the traveller, the historian and the poet will turn 
-their heads from it with a sigh.” 


Métivier evidently agreed with the English hymn- 
writer who said of Ceylon that “ every prospect pleases 
and only man is vile.” There is undoubtedly much to 
be said for this point of view, but at least Monte Carlo 
has been laid out sensibly and industrialism has not 
been allowed to rear its ugly head. It is a pity, however, 
that Blanc did not buy the land behind Monte Carlo 
itself where the modern French town of Beausoleil 
stands, for this has not been developed on the same 
lines and is rather an eyesore. (Probably few visitors 
realise that Monte Carlo and Beausoleil are distinct 
towns in different countries, for the two adjoin, and 
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unless one knows the boundary marks one cannot tell 
which is which.) Still, even Blanc’s foresight was limited. 

The history of this remarkable man, who in 1863 
took over the Casino on Les Spélugues when Lefevre, 
the concessionaire, had failed to make it pay, must be 
left for the moment, for there is still a word or two to 
be said about the history of the Principality itself. We 
have already seen that Monaco lost Mentone and Rocque- 
brune in 1860, and in the treaty confirming this a 
customs union was also entered into with France. 
Threats of annexation by France were continually made 
until 1891, two years after Charles III’s death, when the 
French Chamber acknowledged the complete indepen- 
dence of Monaco. 

Charles was succeeded by Albert I, a remarkable 
man who founded the famous Musée Océanographique 
to house the specimens he had collected during his many 
voyages in pursuit of his hobby. He also founded an 
international peace institute which in some respects was 
the forerunner of the League of Nations. He came to 
the throne an absolute monarch, like all his forebears, 
but in rg11 he gave his people a Constitution, which was 
amended in 1917 and 1930. Altogether he was a 
most enlightened man. 

On July 17, 1918, he concluded a treaty of friendship 
with France to confirm the traditional understanding 
which, except during the Sardinian occupation, had 
lasted since the Peronne treaty of 1641. By this new 
treaty the succession to the throne was reserved to 
persons of Monégasque or French nationality, so that 
there is no possibility of Monaco falling into the hands 
of persons unfriendly to France. It is, perhaps, worth 
noting that there is nothing in this treaty (which has 
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“‘ guaranteeing the Casino,” an allegation which some 
sensation-mongers have made. 

Albert I died in 1922, and was succeeded by Prince 
Louis II, the present ruler. ‘The future of the dynasty 
is assured by his daughter and grandchildren, so that 
Monaco may long continue to boast that although it is 
the smallest principality after the Vatican City, its 
reigning family is the oldest in Europe, for the Grimaldis 
have governed it for at least six centuries. 


CHAPTER IV 


FRANCOIS BLANC 


newspapers printed in their news from France, the 


N March, 1837, The Times and other English 
following paragraph : 


‘Several persons, one of whom was in the employ- 
ment of the Government in the management of the 
telegraph, had been on trial during some days before 
the Court of Assizes sitting at Tours, charged with 
surreptitiously conveying Stock-exchange intelligence 
by certain telegraphic signs. They confessed their 
guilt. Nevertheless, the jury acquitted them ; ‘ thus 
giving ’ (say the Opposition papers) ‘a new lesson to 
Government.’ ”’ 


Of these “‘ several persons ” the principals were the twin 
brothers Louis and Francois Blanc. Born of humble 
parents in 1806, by the time they were aged thirty 
they had showed that their talents undoubtedly lay in 
the direction of finance. They were more than shrewd, 
they were also lucky. By ordinary gambling as well as 
speculation in stocks they were not long in turning the 
modest capital given them by their mother into a 
respectable sum. With this they opened a bank in 
Bordeaux. 

The word ‘‘ bank ” covers a multitude of enterprises. 
The firm of Blanc brothers was founded mainly to 
speculate on the fluctuations of French Rentes (Govern- 
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ment stocks), and was hardly a bank in the modern sense 
of the word. Now, the essence of all successful specula- 
tion is the acquisition of exclusive information, and the 
Blancs were impressed early in their career with the 
advantages offered in this respect by the State telegraph 
system. 

The electric telegraph had yet to come into general 
use (the first experiments were, in fact, being made at 
this time), and what was then called “the telegraph ”’ 
was the semaphore apparatus invented by Chappé in 
1794, and used in both England and France. It con- 
sisted simply of a series of signal posts placed in promi- 
nent positions at suitable intervals, each being manned 
by an observer with a telescope, who immediately 
passed on any message transmitted from the neighbour- 
ing stations. Paris and Bordeaux were connected in 
this way in 1823, and the apparatus provided by far 
the quickest means of passing information between the 
two places. Unfortunately for the private individual, 
the system was the sole monopoly of the Government, 
and only official news could be sent by it. 

Nevertheless, the Blancs were determined to make use 
of it, for it offered the only way of forestalling their 
rivals. At length they managed to bribe the telegraph 
officials at Tours to insert a single letter, according to 
a pre-arranged code, inthe messages which passed through 
their hands to indicate whether the stocks had risen or 
fallen, and to what extent. In order to disarm suspicion 
the official always made the “cancel” sign after the 
letter, which therefore appeared to be merely a genuine 
mistake on the part of the operator. In this way the 
Blancs were able to receive stock-exchange news ahead 
of anyone else in Bordeaux. Their information would 
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have been fresher still, of course, had they been able to 
get it transmitted direct from Paris, but an attempt to 
win over a telegraph official there failed, and their Paris 
agent had to fall back on the ordinary mail service to 
keep the man in Tours informed. 

All went well with this scheme for two years, and the 
Blancs were making handsome profits, when suddenly the 
cat was let out of the bag. One of the telegraph officials, 
overcome by remorse on his death-bed, blurted out 
details of the whole conspiracy. The Blancs were 
immediately charged with corruption, and their associates 
with betraying their trust. 

The trial, held at Tours in March, 1837, ended, as we 
already know, in the acquittal of all the prisoners. 
Francois Blanc pointed out, with truth, that all bankers, 
and the Rothschilds in particular, had their special 
methods of getting information, and what he had done 
had not harmed ordinary investors in the least. He had 
to admit that he had prevailed upon State officials to 
break the regulations imposed upon them, but as the. 
public had not suffered in any way this could hardly be 
called a serious matter. The jury seemed satished with 
this defence, and let all the prisoners go on payment of 
the costs. Undoubtedly they were lucky, even though 
no one was actually defrauded. Perhaps the jury were 
swayed by political considerations, as implied in the 
news-paragraph I have quoted. Certainly France was 
in a turmoil at this time. 

Acquitted though they were, the Blancs found public 
Opinion in Bordeaux against them, and decided to seek 
a living elsewhere. It seemed to them that ordinary 
gambling, as opposed to speculation on the Stock 
Exchange, held out the best promise of profits, but they 
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were shrewd enough to see that the safest way of making 
money out of gambling was not to play themselves, but 
to hold the bank. This needed luck and a good deal of 
capital, but given these two things they were sure they 
could rely on handsome profits. 

It was impossible to do this in France, however, for 
already a law had been passed to abolish gaming houses, 
and this came into effect on January 1, 1838. The 
Blancs, therefore, had to cast their eyes over the rest of 
Europe in order to find a place in which to set up a 
casino. At length they decided upon Homburg. 

Homburg, north of Frankfurt-am-Main, was then 
the capital of the landgraviate of Hesse-Homburg, one 
of the many miniature states into which the Germany of 
this period was split up. Not much more than a hundred 
square miles in area, it contained only about three 
thousand inhabitants who were miserably poor owing to 
the wars which had racked Europe for so long. Indeed, 
for many years the only piece of good fortune which had 
come Homburg’s way was the marriage of its reigning 
prince, Frederick Joseph Louis, to Princess Elizabeth, 
third daughter of King George III of England. There 
was not much romance about the match, which took 
place in 1818. ‘The bride was aged forty-eight and fat, 
and her bridegroom was sick in the carriage as they 
drove off for their honeymoon, until he had the sense 
to sit on the box with the coachman. But the marriage 
did bring Homburg the very desirable sum of £6000 
a year, which the Princess voluntarily gave up out of her 
allowance of £10,000 a year from the English exchequer. 

With this money steps were taken to beautify the 
place, and attempts were made to extol the virtues of its 
mineral springs. Wiesbaden, Baden-Baden, Bad Ems, 
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Kissengen and other places in the south of Germany 
were all more or less flourishing as spas, not only because 
of the excellence of their waters, but also, in fact princi- 
pally, because the visitors were given every opportunity 
to gamble. It seemed to the people of Homburg that 
with the large and prosperous town of Frankfurt to draw 
upon they, too, might find the spa business profitable. 

Prince Frederick died in 1829 before much could be 
done in this direction, and his consort retired to Hanover. 
His brother, Louis William, who succeeded him, set 
to work energetically to save the State from ruin. 
Unfortunately his first negotiations with the Rothschilds 
of Frankfurt were fruitless, for after agreeing to finance 
a pump-room and casino, the bankers suddenly dropped 
the whole scheme in case their connexion with gambling 
might prejudice them in the eyes of the French Court, 
where they had valuable interests. 

The people of Homburg were in despair at this reverse, 
and petitioned the Landgrave to do all he could to go on 
with the idea. Meanwhile, the Blancs had been follow- 
ing the events with great interest, and they judged that 
the time was now ripe for them to step in and offer to 
set the place on its legs again. At last, in July, 1840, 
after a certain amount of haggling, they obtained the 
concession, lasting until 1871, to build and operate 
a pump-room and casino. Needless to say, their 
rivals spread all kinds of rumours about their character, 
pointing to the unhappy affair of the telegraph, but 
despite this opposition they succeeded in convincing 
the Landgrave and his advisors that they were in earnest. 

The Blancs had undertaken a very risky task. Their 
capital was not large, yet they knew that unless they 
spent money lavishly the scheme would come to nothing. 
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To attract the kind of visitors they wanted everything 
had to be of the best, and nothing second-rate could be 
tolerated. A first-class restaurant, a theatre in which 
the world’s most famous artistes would appear, a reading- 
room containing the important periodicals of all lan- 
guages, a pump-room fitted up according to latest 
medical ideas, concerts by the greatest musicians of the 
day, pleasant gardens to walk about in, and above all 
gambling-rooms magnificently furnished and honestly 
conducted—these were the things the Blancs had to 
provide. 

We need not follow the course of the enterprise in 
detail. It is enough to say that the casino was opened 
on August 17, 1843, after much preliminary advertising 
which had already brought many visitors to the place. 
It was immediately successful, and soon the Rhine spas 
were feeling the effects of the competition. Houses and 
hotels sprang up everywhere, and there was not a citizen 
of Homburg who did not share in the wave of prosperity 
which suddenly swept over the State. 

Some three years later the brothers safeguarded them- 
selves by turning the concern into a public company, 
though they took care to retain complete control. This 
was a wise move, for despite the success of the under- 
taking the risks were considerable. Moreover, it gave 
them the chance of selling out at a profit should the 
occasion arise. 

Meanwhile, affairs in Europe were growing more and 
more unsettled, and there were revolutions in France 
and Germany. The Germans, inspired by the changes 
in the Government of France, formed a National 
Assembly to take the place of the old Diet at Frankfurt, 
and in 1849 this body declared all public casinos in 
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Germany to be illegal. The Blancs instantly summoned 
all the power and influence they could command to 
prevent the closing down of their rooms. Their position 
was the more difficult because of their nationality ; at 
no time have Frenchmen been popular in Germany. 
The Landgrave, realising that his people would once 
more be doomed to poverty if the decree was executed, 
stoutly challenged the right of the National Assembly 
to cancel a private concession without paying compensa- 
tion, and refused to shut the casino on the appointed 
date. The National Assembly’s answer was to send a 
battalion of infantry to occupy Homburg. At this the 
Landgrave had no alternative but to order the shutting- 
down of the casino, which he did under strong protest. 

But the brothers Blanc were not to be beaten even by 
a battalion of infantry. ‘‘ All right,” they said in effect, 
“we will close the public gaming-rooms in Homburg. 
Instead, we will open a club for foreigners staying in the 
place. It will be for all social amusements, but particu- 
larly for games of chance. A special room in the casino 
will be set apart for members, and no one will be admitted 
without an entrance card. All members will, however, 
have the right to procure cards of admission for their 
relations and friends.” 

It will be seen that the new “ Casino des Etrangers,”’ 
as it was called, was in reality no more a club than a 
modern night-club ; anyone who applied for a card 
could get one, and nearly as many people as ever fre- 
quented the place, which was opened only ten days 
or so after the public rooms had been closed. As things 
turned out, however, the Blancs need not have taken this 
step, for the National Assembly was soon afterwards 
dissolved and all its decrees went for nothing. Once 
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more the sun shone on Homburg and its promoters, 
but the crisis had been serious enough to cause a 
considerable financial loss. 

Fresh trouble was brewing for Blanc in France, 
however, for Louis Napoleon had become President of 
the Republic, and there was thought to be every chance 
that he would repeal the laws against gambling. This 
would mean unwelcome competition against Homburg. 
The Sardinian Government, too, seemed to be on the 
verge of making gambling legal, and as Nice was then 
within its territory, the outlook for Blanc was not rosy. 
With characteristic shrewdness and energy he visited 
Paris, Nice, and Turin to investigate these rumours 
personally, and at the same time he paid certain journal- 
ists to write long tirades on the immorality of gaming ! 
His standpoint was beautifully simple ; there was no 
harm at all in people gambling at Homburg, but if they 
did so anywhere else it was downright wicked. 

Both in this connection and in advertising his own 
casino, Blanc made full use of the Press, the power of 
which he had realised very early in his career. Propa- 
ganda is always distasteful to ordinary, truth-loving 
people, but at least it can be said that during Blanc’s 
lifetime there were many more journals ready to attack 
him than to sing his own tune. His achievements as a 
publicist were as nothing compared with those of the 
Dictators of to-day ; indeed, many modern big busi- 
nesses go much further in this direction than Blanc ever 
did. 

The projected casinos at Nice and Aix-les-Bains 
(also in the kingdom of Sardinia at this time) came to 
nothing, largely through Blanc’s clever anti-gambling 
progaganda, and so did those in Paris, for Louis Napoleon 
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feared that repeal of the laws would prejudice his chances 
of becoming Emperor. Once again the stars in their 
courses had fought for Francois Blanc. Nevertheless, 
the shape of things to come was already dimly discernible, 
for the suggestion of Nice as a gambling resort had 
turned attention towards a more favourable place near by 
— Monaco. 

While Francois Blanc was in Paris, another crisis 
arose in Homburg itself. A Belgian syndicate, with a 
capital of 30,000 francs, made a determined and success- 
ful attack on the bank, playing trente-et-quarante 
according to an “‘ infallible system.” This incident was 
described at some length by Thackeray in The Kickle- 
burys on the Rhine (1850), in which he called Homburg 
“‘ Rougetnoirbourg,” and Francois Blanc, “‘ M. Lenoir.” 

When the Belgians sat down “all minor punters 
and gamblers ceased their peddling play, and looked 
on in silence, round the verdant plain where 
the great combat was to be decided. Not used 
to the vast operations of war, like his brother, 
Lenoir Junior (i.e. Louis Blanc), the lieutenant, 
telegraphed to his absent chief the news of the 
mighty enemy who had come down upon him, 
asked for instructions, and in the meanwhile met the 
foeman like a man. The Contrebanque of Noirbourg 
gallantly opened its campaign. 

‘The Lenoir bank was defeated day after day, in 
numerous savage encounters. . . . The tactics of the 
Contrebanquist generals were irresistible ; their infer- 
nal system bore down everything before it, and they 
marched onwards terrible and victorious as the 
Macedonian phalanx. Tuesday, a loss of eighteen 
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thousand florins ; Wednesday, a loss of twelve thou- 
sand florins; Thursday, a loss of forty thousand 
florins ; night after night, the young Lenoir had to 
chronicle these disasters in melancholy dispatches to 
his chief. What was to be done? Night after night, 
the Noirbourgers retired home doubtful and discon- 
solate ; the horrid Contrebanquists gathered up their 
spoils and retired to a victorious supper. How was 
it to end ? 

‘““Far away at Paris, the elder Lenoir answered 
these appeals of his brother by sending reinforcements 
of money. Chests of gold arrived for the bank. The 
Prince of Noirbourg bade his beleaguered lieutenant 
not to lose heart: he himself never for a moment 
blenched in this trying hour of danger. The Contre- 
banquists still went on victorious. Rouleau after 
rouleau fell into their possession. At last the news 
came: the Emperor has joined the Grand Army. 
Lenoir himself had arrived from Paris, and was once 

* more among his children, his people. ... 

“At last there came one day when the Contre- 
banquists had won their allotted sum, and were about 
to leave the tables which they had swept so often. 
But pride and lust of gold had seized upon the heart 
of one of their vainglorious chieftains ; and he said : 
“Do not let us go yet—let us win a thousand florins 
more!’ So they stayed and set the bank yet a 
thousand florins. The Noirbourgers looked on and 
trembled for their prince. 

“Some three hours afterwards—a shout, a mighty 
shout was heard around the windows of that palace : 
the town, the gardens, the hills, the fountains took 
up and echoed the jubilant acclaim. Hip, hip, hip, 
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hurrah, hurrah! People rushed into each other’s 
arms ; men, women, and children cried and kissed 
each other. Croupiers, who never feel, who never 
tremble, who never care whether the black wins or 
red loses, took snuff from each other’s boxes, and 
laughed for joy; and Lenoir, the dauntless, the 
INVINCIBLE Lenoir, wiped the drops of perspiration 
from his calm forehead, as he drew the enemy’s last 
rouleau into his till. He had conquered... .” 


As Blanc himself said: ‘‘ He who breaks the bank 
to-day, will assuredly return to be broken by the bank 
to-morrow.” Alone of those who were running Hom- 
burg he had faith in this dictum, and was confident that 
in the long run the bank would always win. But the crisis 
had been a real one, for the finances of Homburg were 
not unlimited, and had the Belgians stopped playing at the 
top of their luck, the loss would have been very serious. 

As time went on, Louis Blanc’s health broke down, 
and the whole burden of management fell on Francois’s 
shoulders. Unfortunately, his other interests involved 
his often leaving Homburg for considerable periods, 
and he was forced to hand over control to people who 
did not possess a fraction of his talents as an organiser. 
Only his constant supervision and his insistence on 
strict adherence to all the rules he had laid down 
enabled the place to survive, and on this score he had 
many quarrels with his deputies. 

In September, 1852, some five years after the defeat 
of the Belgians, the casino went through yet another 
crisis, caused this time by the extraordinary luck and 
daring of one gambler. He was Prince Charles Lucien 
Bonaparte, a cousin of Napoleon ITI. 
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The managers of the casino (Blanc was again absent in 
Paris) were, of course, delighted when such a distin- 
guished visitor strolled into the rooms, but four days 
later, when he had won 180,000 gulden, they wished he 
had never been born. The reserves were exhausted, and 
in a panic Blanc’s deputy applied to the Rothschilds for 
a loan of 200,000 gulden. ‘They refused to lend the 
money without confirmation from Blanc himself. Mean- 
while, however, the losses of other players and a run of 
bad luck experienced by the Prince himself enabled the 
Casino to keep going. But the Prince’s luck did not 
desert him for long. Ultimately he won the immense 
sum of 560,000 gulden—and left without giving the 
casino a chance to regain the money. 

All but Blanc were in a perfect panic at this reverse, 
and the shareholders called a special meeting. Several 
projected developments were postponed, and the maxi- 
mums were temporarily reduced. Frangois Blanc, 
however, remained quite calm ; he knew that this huge 
win by such a famous man would be a wonderful adver- 
tisement for the place. And so it was; in fact, the 
half-year’s working produced a much higher dividend 
than had ever been paid before. The only thing he 
regretted was that the Prince never returned, for 
although the shareholders went green at the very 
mention of his name, Blanc was quite confident that if 
he did return, the bank would beat him. 

Some two years later, by which time Louis Blanc 
had died, Francois married. He had long wanted 
someone to look after himself and his two sons, Camille 
and Edmond. Yet the match was not merely one of 
convenience, but a real romance. His bride was a very 
pretty girl of twenty-one, named Marie Henzal. She 
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came of a family of Huguenot refugees who, with many 
others of their kind, had settled in Friedrichsdorf, near 
Homburg, in 1685. Though nominally German, the 
girl, like the rest of this little Huguenot colony, still 
bore strong traces of her French ancestry, and this 
endeared her to Blanc, who was a Frenchman to the 
core. When, therefore, his housekeeper brought the 
girl to Homburg as a helpmate, Blanc was not long in 
succumbing to her charms. 

There was one great problem to be solved, however, 
before the marriage could take place. Although Marie 
was as clever as she was good-looking, she was completely 
uneducated and quite unfit for the kind of society in 
which Blanc had to move. He therefore sent her to 
school in Paris for five years, and at last, in 1854, when 
she was twenty-one and a polished young lady, the 
wedding took place. This was, as we shall see, one of 
the wisest things Blanc ever did. 

The story is told, with what truth I cannot say, that 
soon after his marriage he wished to give his wife a 
birthday present, and decided on a very nice parasol 
price twenty marks. Never the man to throw away his 
money on trifles, Blanc thought that he might just as 
well get the parasol for nothing by winning twenty 
marks at his own tables. ‘‘ People are doing this every 
day,” he argued, “ but their trouble is that they don’t 
stop when they have won—that’s why I’m a rich man. 
Why shouldn’t I go into the casino, win twenty marks, 
and walk out?” 

A few minutes later he was standing unobtrusively at 
a trente-et-quarante table. He staked twenty marks on 
black. Red won. He put forty on black again, and 
lost. He then tried eighty marks on red. Black won. 
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By this time he was quite excited, and having ex- 
hausted all his ready cash, he told the chef-de-partie to 
stake 160 marks on black. The croupier dealt the 
cards. Red won. Meanwhile, the word had gone 
round that Monsieur Blanc was playing against his own 
bank, and everyone pressed forward to watch this 
extraordinary sight. Blanc had temporarily ceased to 
be the ruler of Homburg, and was wearing the lost-to-~ 
the-world expression of the ardent gambler. Ignoring 
the whispers and giggles of the crowd, he continued to 
double his stake in an effort to recoup his losses and win 
the price of the parasol. But his luck was wretched, and 
he could not win. At last, when he had lost about 
£1000 to his own bank, he came to himself with a start, 
and realised how foolishly he was behaving. Followed 
by the laughter of the spectators, he hurried out of the 
casino, trying to hide his blushes. He was never allowed 
to forget this little episode ; indeed, after a time he did 
not mind referring to it himself, pointing out his wife’s 
parasol as the most costly one in the world. 

Despite repeated attacks in the Press inspired by 
interested parties, Homburg steadily prospered, and 
gradually became known as the greatest gambling-resort 
in Europe. The number of visitors increased from one 
hundred and fifty-five in 1834, before Blanc’s advent, 
when the place was merely a spa, to more than ten 
thousand in 1850. 

Among the famous men who came to the place was 
Dostoevsky, the great Russian novelist. He was a 
victim of the gambling craze, and was often reduced to 
the direst straits by his losses. His novel, The Gambler, 
published in 1867, was based on his experiences at 
Homburg (which he called “ Roulettenburg ”), and 
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there are many references in his letters to the reverses 
he suffered. In the novel the “‘ Grandmother,” an 
inveterate gambler who had to be wheeled into the casino 
in a bath-chair, was based on a real character, the 
Countess Kisselev, who played incessantly in the wildest 
manner. Though she often lost heavily, she retained 
enough money to buy: a number of shares in the concern, 
and she thus became friendly with Francois Blanc, 
who frequently lent her money. Roulette had an 
extraordinary fascination for her, and as soon as she 
heard the click of the ball her eyes sparkled and the 
blood came into her cheeks. It used to be said, as a 
joke, that she only played once a day—from eleven in 
the morning to eleven at night, and this was, in fact, 
true ; she spent all her time in the casino. 

Dostoevsky’s letters reveal in the most amazing way 
the extent to which he was a victim of the gambling 
fever. Though his was a peculiar case, for geniuses are 
not to be judged by ordinary standards, and one should 
not therefore generalise from it, his descriptions of his 
vicissitudes provide the most vivid insight into the mind 
of a gambler that has ever been written, and I may 
therefore be forgiven for quoting from them at some 
length. 

The first letter of interest to us was written to his 
sister-in-law in 1862 : 


“You must know that on the way (to Paris) I 
stopped four days at Wiesbaden, and, of course, 
played roulette. And what do you think? I did not 
lose, but won ; not certainly as much as I could have 
wished, no hundred thousand, but still a nice little 
sum. . . . During those four days I watched the 
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gamblers closely. Several hundred persons took 
part in the play, and only two really knew how to 
gamble—my word of honour! They were a French- 
man and an English Lord ; they knew how, and lost 
nothing, indeed, they nearly broke the bank. But 
please don’t think that, in my joy at having won and 
not lost, I am swaggering and imagining that J know 
the secret of play. I do know the secret, and it is 
extremely stupid and simple ; it consists in controlling 
one’s self the whole time, and never getting excited 
at any phase of the game. That is all; in that way 
one can’t possibly lose and must win. ‘The whole 
point is that the man who knows this secret should 
have the power and capacity to turn it mghtly to 
account. One may be ever so intelligent, one may 
have a character of pure iron, and yet one may come 
to grief. Even that philosopher Strachov would 
lose. Blessed therefore are they who do not gamble, 
who detest roulette and look upon it as the height of 
' folly... 77 


Unhappily, poor Dostoevsky was not at all blessed in 
this sense, as the following extracts from letters to his 
second wife,* Anna Grigorievna, will show. They were 
all written from Homburg in 1867, and I give them in 
chronological order : 


“May 18.... I won roo guiden. I could have 
won 300 for they were in my hands, but I risked and 
lost. Anya, this is what I have definitely noticed. 
If you are sensible, i.e. made of marble, cold and 
1 Letters of F. M. Dostecosky to his Family and Friends, tr. by E. C. Mayne, 

1914 (No. 31). 
8 The Letters of Dostoevsky to his Wife, tx. by E. Hill and D. Mudie, 1930 
(No. 5, etc.). 
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inhumanly careful, then inevitably, without any doubt, 
you can win anything. But you must play for a long 
time, for many days and be content with little if 
your luck is out and not force your luck. There is a 
Jew here ; he has been playing for some days now, 
with terrible coolness and inhuman calculation (he 
has been pointed out to me) and the bank is beginning 
to fear him. He rakes in the money and each day he 
brings away with him at least rooo gulden. So I 
shall try to make a superhuman effort to be sensible, 
but on the other hand, I cannot possibly stay here for 
several days. Without any exaggeration, Anya, all 
this disgusts me to such an extent, it is so awful, that 
I could run away—and when I think of you, then my 
whole being aches for you. ... At the same time, 
this earning of money here, for nothing (not quite, 
for nothing, I pay by suffering) has something 
enervating and intoxicating about it, and when I 
think of what I need the money for, when I think of 
the debts and of all these others who need the money, 
as well as myself, then I feel I dare not move away. 
But I can imagine the agony if I were to lose and 
achieve nothing: to have to submit to so much 
vileness all for nothing and to go away still poorer 
than when I came. Anya, promise me you will never 
show these letters to anyone. I do not want the 
sordidness of my situation to be gossiped about. 
‘ A poet is a poet.’...” 

““ May 19... . yesterday was a very horrid day for 
me. I lost far too heavily (judging relatively). What 
am I to do, my angel? Gambling is not intended 
for a man with nerves like mine. I played for about 
ten hours, and ended by losing. . . . To-day will 
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decide everything—i.e. whether I return to you 
to-morrow. I should not like to pawn my watch, 
but I am very hard up. What is to be, will be. Iam 
making my last attempt. You see: as long as I am 
cool and sufficiently collected to follow my system I 
win each time, but as soon as I begin to win, then 
immediately I take risks ; I cannot control myself ; 
well, to-day’s attempt will decide something. The 
sooner the better... .” 

“May 20.... Can you believe me? I lost every- 
thing yesterday, everything to the last kopek, to the 
last gulden, and in the end I decided to write to you 
at once to ask you to send me some money for my 
journey home. But I remembered my watch and I 
went to the watchmaker either to sell or to pawn it ; 
it is a terribly common practice here, i.e. in a gambling 
town. There are jewellery shops here which live 
by it entirely. Imagine how base the Germans are : 
he bought my watch and chain (they cost me at least 
125 roubles) and gave me only 65 gulden for them, 

- Le. 43 thalers, i.e. almost 2 & 4 times less than its 
value. ... And imagine it, I managed to win some 
back with that money, and I shall go straight there 
to-day to redeem my watch... .” 

“May 21.... I suffered terribly yesterday : on 
finishing my letter to you I went to the post-office. 
I was suddenly told there was zo letter from you. ... 
I kept on thinking you were ill and dying. For 
nearly an hour | walked about the garden trembling 
all over; at last I went to the roulette tables and I 
lost everything. ... At that point I turned back and 
went once more to pawn my watch (which I had 
managed to redeem on my way to the post office). I 
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pawned it at the same place two days ago and then it 
suddenly dawned upon me that you could not possibly 
have written i.e. you could not have sent me a letter 
to reach me by Monday. ... But listen, I have stopped 
gambling. I want to return as soon as possible. Send 
me 20 imperials at once, as soon as you get this letter, 
immediately, the same day, the very same minute, 
if possible. Don’t lost a single second. That is my 
greatest request. ... I shall wait impatiently, but on 
receiving the money I shall leave here at once. ... 

“May 24.... Anya, my dear, my friend, my 
wife, forgive me, don’t call me a blackguard, I have 
committed a crime, I have lost everything you sent— 
everything, to the last kreutzer. Yesterday I received 
it and yesterday I lost it. Anya, how shall I ever be 
able to look you in the face again, what will you say 
to me now? One thing and one thing only horrifies 
me: what will you say, what will you think of me? 
It is only your judgment I fear. Can you, will you 
respect me now? And what is love without respect ?- 
Our very marriage is shaken by this. Oh! my 
friend, don’t condemn me completely. I loathe 
gambling, not only now, at this moment, but yester- 
day, and the day before yesterday I cursed it; on 
receiving the money and after changing the bill of 
exchange I went there expecting at least to win 
something back to increase our funds just a little. I 
was so confident of a small win. At first I lost a 
little, but as soon as I began to lose, I wanted to win 
it back. I lost still more, then I was compelled to 
continue playing, at least to regain the money 
necessary for my departure . . . and I lost every- 
thing. ...” 
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Again Dostoevsky had to appeal to his wife for 
journey money, and this time he actually did leave 
Homburg. But later in the year he visited Saxon-les- 
Bains, and once more came the piteous cry: “I have 
lost absolutely everything, everything |!” He continued 
gambling, and losing, until 1871, when his affairs, 
thanks to the devotion of his beloved Anya, took a turn 
for the better, and thereafter he had no need to resort 
to roulette in a vain attempt to pay off his debts. He 
died in 1881, aged sixty, after living a life which for 
drama, romance, and tragedy, rivals any work of fiction, 
his own included. 


CHAPTER V 


THE RISE OF THE CASINO 


ESPITE the success of Homburg, Blanc’s 
|) anxieties increased, for his enemies made deter- 

mined efforts to oust him. Moreover, the 
Government of Homburg greedily pressed him for a 
larger share of the profits, although he had risked his 
whole capital in raising the place from poverty to 
affluence. 

As we have already seen, attempts were being made to 
start a casino in Monaco, and Blanc had his eye on the 
place, because he feared it might become a rival to 
Homburg. He was in no hurry, however ; the secret 
of his success lay in his cold, calculating character and 
lack of impetuosity ; and when the first Monaco casino. 
was opened he contented himself with sending agents 
to the place to keep him fully informed of its progress. 
Their reports of its ill-success satisfied him that there 
was no need for immediate action on his part, and he 
bided his time. Even when he was implored to back the 
new enterprise he refused, for he was by no means sure 
that Monaco was the right place for a gambling-resort. 

In 1863, when the affairs of the new casino had 
reached a crisis, Blanc happened to be in Paris with a 
man named Bigy, an intimate friend of Lefévre, the 
holder of the Monaco concession. Over a game of 
écarté Bigy threw out.dark hints that a German com- 
pany, composed of bankers from Frankfurt, intended to 
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develop Monaco on the lines of Homburg. Blanc did 
not pay much attention to this talk at first, and repeated 
it to his wife as a matter of no great importance. She, 
on the contrary, maintained that it was of vital interest. 
He pooh-poohed her ideas, and argued his case with a 
wealth of logic, but she was adamant ; she was convinced 
that something could be made of Monaco, though she 
admitted that she was swayed by her own intuition and 
not by facts. Like most wives, she had the last word ; 
Blanc gave way and promised to look into the matter at 
once. 

On questioning Bigy he learnt that the Germans had 
offered 800,000 francs for the concession, a sum which 
Lefévre thought far too small, and negotiations for a 
larger sum were in progress. Blanc offered a further 
400,000 francs, making a total of 1,200,000, and this 
figure was mentioned to the interested parties. Realising 
that he was now anxious to obtain the concession they 
held out, and at length Blanc agreed to pay 1,700,000 
francs for the concession and buildings, the whole 
concern to become his property for a period of fifty 
years. 

On this understanding Blanc set out for Monaco, 
bringing with him the required sum. He arrived in 
time for breakfast. ‘‘ Let there be no delay,” he told 
those who awaited him, “ I am leaving this evening.” 

An hour later the Secretary-General of the Govern- 
ment informed Prince Charles III of Blanc’s attitude. 
There and then the Prince gave orders that the offer 
was to be accepted. The 1,700,000 francs changed 
hands, and that evening Blanc returned to Paris as the 
owner of the Monaco casino. 

This was on March 31, 1863, and on April 1 Blanc 
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registered in Paris ‘‘ La Société anonyme des Bains de 
Mer et du Cercle des Etrangers 4 Monaco,” with a 
capital of 8 million francs (£320,000). This was 
divided into 32,000 shares of 8 million francs, of which 
Blanc received 18,800 for his services. His nominees 
took another 4000 and the remaining g200 were issued 
against payment in full, Blanc reserving the right to 
acquire the balance at any time at par. His fame was 
enough to cause a rush for the shares, and they soon rose 
above their face value. Amongst the earliest buyers was 
Cardinal Pecci, who became Pope Leo XIII. 

The task before Blanc may be summed up in the 
words of his own official announcement in the Yournal 


de Monaco: 


‘From an existence of dreaming inaction Monaco 
must arouse itself to one of courage and activity. A 
whole town remains to be built! To work, then ! 
the rich and those with money to spend are only 
waiting for accommodation to come and enjoy our 
climate.” 


The casino was lavishly decorated, hotels and villas 
were built, and the construction of a railway was pro- 
ceeded with. In the meantime, a service of steamers was 
started between Nice, Genoa, and Monaco. 

In this heavy task Blanc was greatly aided by his wife, 
whose intuition and shrewdness were all the more 
useful because he had frequently to leave her in charge 
while he looked after his other interests in Paris and 
Homburg, or visited Switzerland for his health. He 
had not yet decided to give up Homburg, though the 
internal politics of Germany were causing him some 
anxiety, and his idea was to attract /e beau monde to 
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Homburg in the summer and to Monaco in the winter. 
The places were, in short, to be complementary. 

But Fate had other things up her sleeve for Francois 
Blanc. The Austro-Prussian war of 1866 ended in 
victory for Prussia, and Germany became a united 
country ruled from Berlin. No longer was Hesse- 
Homburg an independent state. Blanc feared the worst, 
and was justified ; in 1868 the new Government passed 
a law abolishing gaming-houses, to come into force 
five years later, on January 1, 1873. This had no 
effect on the number of visitors ; indeed, in 1872 crowds 
of people arrived to see the last of the place. Blanc was 
furious, not so much because of the financial loss, which 
he could easily stand, particularly as he had Monaco to 
fall back on, thanks to his wife’s intuition, but because 
as a Frenchman he hated yielding to the people who had 
conquered his own country in the war of 1870. More- 
over, there was the sentimental side to the affair. He 
had transformed Homburg from a miserable little village 
into a thriving town, and now all his good work was to 
be swept away. To show his feelings he refused to 
hand over the casino to the municipal authorities, 
according to the law, but waited until a commissioner 
from the Prussian Government was sent for. This, of 
course, made no difference, but it was a gesture. And 
s0, on January 1, 1873, the people of Homburg woke up 
knowing that the roulette wheels would not spin for 
them any more, and they had to fall back on the attrac- 
tions of the place as a spa. It has, of course, never lost 
its popularity as a watering-place, but the world being 
what it is, dissipation is much easier to sell than health, 
and for each one who thinks he may profit by 
drinking water there are a hundred who are convinced 
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that they will gain far more by taking a course of 
roulette. 

One of the early visitors to the Monaco casino was 
the English author, John Addington Symonds, who 
incidentally did so much to popularise Davos and the 
Engadine in later years. The date of his visit was 
March 22, 1866, and his impressions, as recorded in 
his diary, are particularly interesting considering how 
young the place was, though his style is rather high- 
falutin’ : 


‘After dawdling about Monaco itself we went 
round to the ‘ Jeux ’—a large gambling-house estab- 
lished on the shore near Monaco, upon the road to 
Mentone. There is a splendid hotel there, and the 
large house of sin, blazing with gas lamps by night, 
flaming and shining by the shore like Pandemonium, 
or the habitation of some romantic witch. This 
place, in truth, resembles the gardens of Alcina, or 
any other magician’s trap for catching souls, which 
poets have devised. It lies close by the sea in a hollow 
of the sheltering hills. There winter cannot come— 
the flowers bloom, the waves dance, and sunlight 
laughs all through the year. The air swoons with 
scent of lemon groves; tall palm trees wave their 
branches in the garden, music of the softest, loudest, 
most inebriating passion, swells from the palace ; 
rich meats and wines are served in a gorgeously 
painted hall; cool corridors and sunny seats stand 
ready for the noontide heat or evening calm ; without 
are olive gardens, green and fresh and full of flowers. 
But the witch herself holds her high court and never- 
ending festival of sin in the hall of the green tables. 
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There is a passion which subdues all others, making 
music, sweet scents, and delicious food, the plash 
of the melodious waves, the evening air, and freedom 
of the everlasting hills, subserve her own supremacy. 
“When the fiend of play has entered into a man 
what does he care for the beauties of nature, or even 
for the pleasure of the senses? Yet in the moments 
of his trial he must drain the cup of passion, therefore 
let him have companions—splendid women, with bold 
eyes and golden hair and marble columns of imperial 
throats to laugh with him, to sing shrill songs, to 
drink, to tempt the glassy deep at midnight when the 
cold moon shines or all the headlands glimmer with 
grey phosphorescence and the palace sends its flaring 
lights and sound of cymbals to the hills. And many 
too there are over whom love and wine hold empire 
hardly less entire than play. This is no vision ; it is 
sober, sad reality. I have seen it to-day with my own 
eyes. I have been inside the palace, and have breathed 
its air. In no other place could this riotous daughter 
of hell have set her throne so seducingly. Here 
are the Sirens and Calypso and Dame Venus of 
Tannhauser’s dream. Almost every other scene of 
dissipation has disappointed me by its monotony and 
sordidness. But this inebriates ; here nature is so lavish, 
so beautiful, so softly luxurious, that the harlot’s cup 
is thrice more sweet to the taste, more stealing of the 
senses than elsewhere. I felt while we listened to the 
music, strolled about the gardens, and lounged in 
the play-rooms, as I have sometimes felt at the opera. 
All other pleasures, thoughts, and interests of life 
seemed to be far off and trivial for the time. .. . I was 
beclouded, carried off my balance, lapped in strange 
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forebodings of things infinite outside me in the human 
heart. Yet all was unreal; for the touch of reason, 
like the hand of Galahad, caused the boiling of this 
impure fountain to cease—the wizard’s castle dis- 
appeared, and as I drove homeward to Mentone, the 
solemn hills and skies and seas remained, and that 
house was, as it were, a mirage. 

‘* Inside the gaming-house play was going forward 
like a business. Roulette and rouge-et-noir tables 
were crowded. Little could be heard but the mono- 
tonous voice of the croupiers, the rattle of gold under 
their wooden shovels, and the clicking of the ball that 
spun round for roulette. Imperturbable gravity sat 
on the faces of men who lost or won. Several stern- 
faced, middle-aged women were making small stakes, 
and accurately pricking all the chances of the game on 
cards. A low buzz ran through the room, but this 
came chiefly from the lookers-on like ourselves. 
Occasionally a more than usually loud trumpet or 
shrill clarionette sounded from the music-hall. Two- 
men attracted my interest. One was a terrier-faced 
Englishman, with reddish hair and a sanguine com- 
plexion. He staked largely, and laughed at his 
winnings and losings indifferently. A very astute 
man, who did not play himself, seemed to be backing 
him up and giving him advice. The other was a 
splendid-looking fellow—a tall, handsome, well-made 
Piedmontese he seemed to be—at least he had a 
favourable resemblance to Victor Emmanuel. His 
small head, with crisp brown hair, fresh colour, light 
moustache and long imperial, cold, bluish eyes and 
steadfast frown, was set upon a little muscular neck, 
and that upon the body of a Hermes with most 
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perfect hands. There was something innocent in 
his face; yet the whole man looked like a sleek 
panther. It would be easy to love him ; the woman 
who should love him would be happy for some days, 
and then would most probably be broken. But strong 
determination and cool devilry sat in his face. He 
seemed once to lose everything. ‘Then he went out 
and soon returned with bank-notes, some of which he 
paid away and some of which he staked. Then he 
gained gold, bank-notes and rouleaux, but he still 
continued playing with perfect sangfroid. When the 
rouge-et-noir stopped for a minute, he got up and 
made a large stake at roulette, and left a serving man 
to watch for him when his favourite game began again. 
Catherine (Mrs. Symonds) said he was like Rolla. 
Certainly, when he is ruined he will shoot himself. 
At present he is fresh and fair and charming to look 
at, his great physical and moral strength, though 
tempered wickedly, being a refreshing spectacle. 

‘“‘ The croupiers are either fat, sensual cormorants, 
or sallow, lean-cheeked vultures, or suspicious foxes. 
So I term them; yet they only look like wicked 
bankers’ clerks, like men narrowed and made sordid 
by familiarity with turns of luck instead of honourable 
business rules. Compare them with Coutts’ men 
to note the difference. It is very discernible ; for, 
though in externals much alike, these men of the 
gaming bank show every trace of a dissolute youth 
and a vile calling, of low sensuality and hardened 
avarice, upon their faces. 

“We noticed that almost all the gamesters had 
light blue eyes. No exhibitions of despair were 


4 The hero of Alfred de Musset’s most famous poem. 
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visible ; yet I saw many very jaded young men, and 
nervous old men, blear-eyed fellows staking eagerly 
5-franc pieces. My young Rolla was the royal one— 
the prince of gamblers in that room—and but for him 
the place would have had no romance for me. It 
must be an odd life; lounging and smoking in the 
gardens, listening to Verdi in the music hall, gorman- 
dising in the salle a@ manger, and enjoying every beauty 
of southern spring, together with the fiery pleasure of 
that hazard. Eschman says he had once to pawn his 
own clothes for a young fellow who gambled away 
£2000 at Homburg, and then wanted to go back to 
England. I have not enough continuity of good 
spirits, of self-deception, and of resolution, to gamble. 
Under the influence of some kind of passion I could 
fancy going into it for a moment, but the yoke would 
be to me most odious. How nerves can bear it I 
wonder. But my Rolla’s nerves are tigerish, and like 
the tickling which would rend me to atoms. Perfect 
coolness and concentration of fever producing calm, 
marked this man. His whole soul was in the play.” 


It will be seen that both Dostoevsky and Symonds 
reacted in much the same way to gambling ;_ happily 
for the latter he had no need to try and win money. 
There are undoubtedly many people who are mentally 
incapable of gambling, just as there are others who are 
born gamblers. 

Soon Blanc’s attention was forcibly drawn to the 
fact that Les Spélugues, the name of the district in which 
the Casino was situated, was a particularly unhappy 
appellation. The word is derived from the Latin 
spelunca, a cave, and has substantially the same form in 
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French, Italian, and German (spélugue, spelénca, Spel- 
unke). Unfortunately, in these three languages it means 
not merely a cave, but also a low, disreputable haunt, a 
den of thieves, etc. Of course, Blanc’s enemies were 
delighted at being able to make play with this double 
meaning, and he therefore racked his brains for a more 
suitable name. 

The idea of commemorating the reigning Prince or 
his son had already been put forward by Daval, the 
third concessionaire, who suggested the names Charles- 
ville or Albertville, but the Prince had refused his 
consent because the enterprise was so unsuccessful. His 
attitude changed when he saw how efficient Blanc was, 
and on July 1, 1866, he decreed that Les Spélugues was 
in future to be known as Monte Carlo—‘‘ Mount 
Charles,” 

Soon there was hardly anyone in the civilised world 
who did not recognise Monte Carlo as being synonymous 
with gambling. Indeed, the name is such a household 
word that it is dificult to remember that it was coined 
only seventy years ago. I do not think anyone knows 
exactly who hit upon it, but whoever he was he could not 
have suggested a more catchy name if he had lived to be 
a hundred. Les Spélugues, Charlesville, Albertville— 
there is nothing exciting about them, but Monte Carlo 
sounds rich and rare, and rolls trippingly from the 
tongues of all men, no matter what their native language 
may be. 

Even before the railway was opened in the autumn of 
1868 visitors were steadily increasing, and thereafter 
they began to pour into the place. Nevertheless, Blanc 
had many enemies to contend with. For instance, there 
was de Villemessant, founder and editor of the well- 
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known Paris paper, Le Figaro. Completely unscrupu- 
lous, he made his paper the success it was by printing 
anything and everything that came his way so long as it 
was a good story, and, in fact, the scandals he dug up 
caused him to be often challenged to duels. Blanc had 
prevailed upon him to give Homburg publicity, and 
naturally thought of him as a useful ally when starting 
Monte Carlo. He therefore sold him a building site in 
La Condamine at a very favourable price, and entertained 
him lavishly. In return, de Villemessant wrote the 
most glowing descriptions of Monte Carlo in the Figaro. 
Although they seemed to be full of exaggeration and 
undue optimism at the time, for de Villemessant always 
kept his foot on the loud pedal, his prophecies about the 
wonderful future in store for the place were fulfilled to 
an even greater degree than he himself dared to suggest. 

So far so good. Suddenly de Villemessant bit the 
hand that had fed him by publishing virulent attacks on 
Blanc and the whole Monaco enterprise, even criticising 
the Prince. The latter was very angry, and asked Blanc 
to stop the attacks, but he refused to depart from the 
policy he had followed at Homburg, which was to 
ignore all attempts at blackmail by journalists. He 
knew only too well that de Villemessant’s attacks, and 
all similar ones, would not be stopped by bribery. On 
the contrary, once they had succeeded in getting money 
out of him the journalists would simply sit down and 
write a fresh series of articles in the hope of getting more. 
Blanc invariably left these attempts to die a natural 
death, and this policy has been adhered to by the 
Casino ever since. Let me give an illustration. 

In the summer I am responsible for running the Beach. 
Now if there is one thing that bathers the whole world 
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over are frightened of it is sharks, but happily the 
Mediterranean is quite free from the man-eating variety. 
Far out to sea, however, where the depth is great and 
the feeding therefore is good, there are a number of 
small sharks which feed exclusively on fish and marine 
animals, and which could not possibly harm a man if 
they wanted to. All the same, they are certainly 
dangerous-looking creatures, and if a bather did happen 
to meet one he might be forgiven for not realising that 
the encounter would be just as frightening to the shark. 

One day, not long ago, a fisherman caught one of 
these creatures some six or seven miles from the shore. 
He was not pleased, for they are useless, and in their 
struggles usually damage the fishing gear, but suddenly 
he had a brainwave. ‘‘ Aha!” he said to himself, 
‘““here’s a chance to pick up a little money. The 
Administration won’t like it if the bathers get to know 
that there are sharks in the Mediterranean.” And he 
made straight for Monaco harbour with his prize. 

On arriving he requested an interview with me, and 
I went to see him. “ You see, mon general, what 
dangerous creatures there are in the water,” he said, 
pointing with a leer to the shark on board his vessel, 
‘“ now how would you like me to tell people I caught it 
off the Beach? Perhaps you would prefer to buy it 
from me? I think five hundred francs would be a fair 
price, don’t you?”’ 

“ Not at all, my friend,” I answered, ‘‘ I am going to 
ask you to give it to me. [’ll put it in the swimming- 
pool—it will amuse the bathers immensely, I’m sure.” 

His vocabulary was not extensive, but it did contain 
a variety of those picturesque oaths which come so 
readily to the tongues of those who handle fish, and as I 
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walked away the cool sea breeze bore down upon my 
ears several serious, and I may say totally unfounded, 
allegations against myself and my ancestors, even unto 
the third and fourth generations. The shark, too, came 
in for its share of abuse ; apparently its captor did not 
approve of the cynical grin which parted its ugly jaws. 
I have told this little story simply to show that even 
to-day more or less serious attempts are made to 
blackmail the Casino and its offshoots. They are 
invariably treated with the contempt they deserve. 
Besides de Villemessant’s intermittent attacks, Blanc 
had also to contend with the enmity of Nice. A petition, 
signed by some seven hundred inhabitants of the town, 
urging the suppression of the Casino was sent to the 
French Government, which according to law was 
bound to take notice of it. However, the Senate decided 
not to go into the question as it concerned the internal 
affairs of an independent and friendly neighbour. 
Nevertheless, the Nice papers kept up a constant stream 
of abuse, and Blanc decided upon reprisals. With Prince - 
Charles’s permission he introduced in 1866 the system 
of entrance cards ; previously admission had not been 
restricted in any way. By this means he was able to 
keep out the undesirables of Nice, and particularly the 
journalists. One of the first persons to be refused ad- 
mission was the proprietor of the worst of the Nice news- 
papers. He made a tremendous fuss before being ejected. 
Another individual who thought Blanc was green 
enough to submit to blackmail plastered a hoarding near 
the railway station at Nice with lurid posters purporting 
to depict what went on at Monté Carlo. One showed a 
crowd of people frantically seeking admission to the 
Casino; the next, the corpses of two suicides in the 
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gardens ; the third, a widow and her children wailing 
and gnashing their teeth; and the fourth portrayed 
Prince Charles on his throne and Blanc handing him 
piles of gold. The whole thing was extremely crude, 
and had little effect, though it attracted many sightseers 
who thought it was the work of one who was genuinely 
opposed to gambling. No money being forthcoming 
from Blanc, the author of this enterprise was unable to 
pay the rent of the hoarding, and the firm which owned 
it removed the posters and replaced them with something 
more profitable to themselves. 

Throughout the seventies, in fact, Blanc was con- 
stantly at loggerheads with Nice, even though he 
subscribed largely to the carnival and other activities of 
the town ; for although he never would pay blackmail 
he was always ready to spend money voluntarily in the 
right quarters. Despite this, Nice presented further 
petitions to the French Government urging the closing 
down of Monte Carlo, and in this they were backed up 
by the Anglican Bishop of Gibraltar. I will discuss this 
episode at greater length when I come to the question of 
suicides. 

However, although Monte Carlo was proving no 
bed of roses for Francois Blanc, the number of visitors 
was increasing, particularly after the opening of the 
railway in 1868, and the profits were large enough for 
the Prince to be able to abolish all direct taxation in 
February, 1869. This happy event was referred to in 
glowing terms by Eynaud, the Prince’s advisor, who 
said that Paris was talking of nothing else. His letter is 
quoted by Count Corti in his biography of Blanc? ; 


1 The Wizard of Homburg and Monte Carlo, by Count Corti (English 
edition, 1934). 
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‘IT am convinced that personal interest will now 
draw closer the bonds uniting the people of Monaco 
with Your Highness, and that fear of the financial 
régime of France or Italy will put an end to all 
agitation for annexation to either of them. I cannot 
tell Your Highness how astounded and delighted I 
am with the change in Monaco during the last four 
years ; it is as though a fairy wand had called forth 
all these improvements, these buildings and the 
incredible prosperity and animation of this little 
paradise, which for so long was sad and deserted. It is 
you, Monseigneur, who have wrought this miracle ; 
it will fill a great page in history.” 


The flattery in the last sentence was, no doubt, pardon- 
able. 

To Blanc’s delight the quality of the visitors was 
improving, and among them was an old friend, Countess 
Kisselev, in her bath-chair. Of course, the richer the 
visitors the greater was the likelihood of severe losses, and, 
in fact, there were many temporary crises, but in the 
end the bank always came out on top. Nevertheless, 
despite the growing and obvious success of the place, or 
perhaps because of it, attacks by blackmailers increased 
and Blanc was even threatened with personal violence. 

Moreover, although they had been relieved of all 
direct taxation, the Monégasques were of the opinion 
that they were not receiving sufficient share of the 
wealth that was pouring into the Principality. The 
agitation came to a head on January 27, 1870, the feast- 
day of Sainte-Dévote, Monaco’s patron saint. A large 
crowd, with whom the National Guard fraternised 
instead of controlling them, marched to the Palace and 
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demanded recognition of their grievances. Undoubtedly 
their complaints were to some extent justified ; naturally, 
Blanc was bent on developing the Casino before worrying 
about the condition of the town of Monaco and La 
Condamine ; but all that he was doing was the subject 
of a formal contract to which he had strictly adhered. 
Nevertheless, the Prince sided with the mob, and 
actually threatened to cancel the concession unless 
Blanc agreed to undertake public works for the benefit 
of Monaco and La Condamine, and to employ more 
Monégasques, for he had been importing labour, owing 
to the laziness of the local inhabitants. 

The Prince’s advisors were much alarmed by his 
obstinacy, as Blanc had the law on his side, and implored 
him not to kill the goose that was laying the golden 
eggs. 

‘ The closing, or even the temporary suspension of 
the casino would mean the ruin not only of Blanc’s 
company, but also of the Principality’ (wrote 
Eynaud). ‘“ Visitors would desert a country where 
they found no legal security, and there would soon be 
a reaction among the Monégasques themselves. No 
interests would then exist to deter them from uniting 
with France. Your Highness’s enemies and the 
jealousy of Nice would soon call for annexation, and 
the Emperor . . . would probably refuse to intervene 
in your favour, and God knows what would happen— 
I tremble to think of it... .” 


When the heat of the moment had passed, the Prince 
calmed down and saw that his people had exaggerated 
their grievances. He organized a new National Guard 
to take the place of the old body which had shown 
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itself so unreliable. Blanc, on his part, was very reason- 
able, and promised to improve Monaco and La Con- 
damine, although he jibbed at the request that a casino 
should be established in Monaco itself, a point in which 
he was backed up by the Prince. 

This crisis had barely been settled when another and 
much more serious one occurred. On July 19, 1870, 
France declared war on Prussia. Blanc’s position could 
hardly have been more awkward. A Frenchman 
conducting an enterprise on the borders of France, he 
was also deeply interested in a German concern (Hom- 
burg) and had a German wife, several of whose relations 
filled important posts in the Monte Carlo Casino, while 
others were actually fighting against France. Naturally, 
he was suspected by both sides, though there was not 
the slightest doubt where his own sympathies lay ; not 
only was he a patriotic Frenchman, but he also had 
every reason to hate Bismarck’s regime as it was respon- 
sible for the doom of Homburg. 

To make matters worse, the Homburg casino was ° 
forced to subscribe a large sum towards the cost of the 
war so that willy-nilly Blanc was financing his country’s 
enemies. He attempted to counter the bad impression 
thus created by offering 50,000 francs to the French 
war-loan, but this had little effect. Nice, of course, took 
full advantage of the situation and poured out a stream 
of abuse against Blanc, and particularly against the 
German employees of the Casino. 

As the war went on the number of visitors declined 
sharply, and soon the Casino was failing to cover its 
expenses. The trend of French politics seemed to be 
towards a republic, and Blanc was convinced that if this 


came about, Monte Carlo would be attacked by revolu- 
_ 
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tionaries from Nice. So impressed was he with the 
probability of this that he hired a large force of labourers, 
ostensibly to lay out new gardens, but in reality to protect 
the Casino should need arise. Meanwhile, he requested 
the Monégasque Government’s permission to close the 
Casino temporarily, and this was done on September 6, 
1870. There was an unexpected and pleasant sequel ; 
the hotel-keepers of Nice discovered that when play 
ceased in Monte Carlo their guests rapidly faded away, 
and they actually urged Blanc to open the Casino again. 
This gave him a very useful weapon to use against 
Nice should the attacks against him be renewed, as, 
in fact, they were when times were more prosperous. 
He also came to the rescue of the town when it was 
unable to pay to the full its proper contribution to the 
war-loan, and paid up the 125,000 francs deficit 
without turning a hair. 

On the following December 1 he decided to reopen 
the Casino in the hope that he would be able to recover 
a part, at least, of the heavy overhead charges, and in 
fact despite everything a dividend of five per cent was 
paid for 1870. This period of a little less than three 
months makes the only occasion on which play has 
been suspended since the Casino opened. Peace was 
signed on May 21, 1871, and, as everyone knows, was 
accompanied by the Communist outbreak which Blanc 
had foreseen. However, his fears that the revolution- 
aries would attack Monte Carlo happily came to nothing. 
Visitors once more began to pour into the place, 
increasing from 160,949 in 1872 to 215,017 in 1875. 

Among those who came in 1872 was the Prince of 
Wales (King Edward VII) with the Princess, and this 
proved to be the first of many visits. It is amusing to 
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find that the English papers kept a discreet silence 
when the Prince reached this ‘‘ Devil’s playground,” 
as the middle-classes were wont to term it. Wins and 
losses were heavy, and once or twice the former gave 
cause for anxiety, but the year’s working was a most 
satisfactory one and Blanc was at last able to go about 
his business convinced that Monte Carlo would be even 
more successful than Homburg had been. His only 
fear was that some political turn, for instance, the 
reintroduction of gaming in France, might react against 
him as had happened at Homburg. As he grew older 
and more infirm his fears loomed largely in his mind 
and made him nervous and irritable, though they were 
largely groundless and the success of the enterprise was 
obvious. 

Of all the many strokes of good fortune which he had 
experienced in his adventurous life probably none gave 
him greater pleasure than the marriage in 1876 of his 
daughter Louise to Prince Constantine Radziwill. Not 
that the Blancs by any means jumped at the idea of this: 
important match; before giving their consent they 
made the strictest inquiries about the Prince, for they 
were determined to find out for certain whether he 
really loved Louise or was merely after her fortune— 
he had no money of his own. Blanc was no snob; he 
wanted titled people in Monte Carlo because they 
attracted people who were snobs, but they meant nothing 
to him personally. Having come to the conclusion 
that the young man was seriously in love with his 
daughter he gave his consent, and the wedding took 
place in Paris. It was a magnificent affair, attended by 
famous people from all over Europe, many of whom had 
contributed indirectly to the bride’s fortune. 
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This was the last big event in Frangois Blanc’s life. On 
July 27, 1877, he died in Switzerland, whither he 
had gone for his health, at the age of seventy-one. 
One can only say of him: 8S monumentum requiris, 


circumspice. 


CHAPTER VI 


HOW THE CASINO IS RUN 


r NHE increasing success of Monte Carlo made 
new buildings essential, and the most urgent 
need was for a theatre. Blanc had already 

decided upon this and had commissioned the famous 

architect Charles Garnier to build it. Garnier was 
under a heavy obligation to him, for he was the architect 
of the Paris Grand Opera House, which was in the 
course of erection when the Franco-Prussian war inter- 
vened. After the war the Government had no funds 
with which to complete the building, which stood half- 
finished until Blanc came to the rescue with a loan of 

nearly five million francs. This was, of course, a 

wonderful thing for Garnier, and in return he lavished 

all his skill on the Monte Carlo theatre. Unfortunately 
his patron did not live to see the finished building. 

It adjoins the Casino (so that the audience may have 
every opportunity of gambling in the intervals) and was 
inaugurated on January 25, 1879. Prince Charles IIT 
attended the opening performance, and the prologue 
was spoken by Sarah Bernhardt. Many other famous 
artistes took part, and from the very first it was made 
plain that only the cream of the world’s singers, players, 
and musicians would tread the boards of this theatre. 

I shall not attempt to describe the building, which is 
the most distinctive in Monte Carlo and makes a land- 
mark known to all who sail the Mediterranean, but 
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two points of particular interest are worth mentioning. 
These are the statues of ‘‘ Song” by Sarah Bernhardt 
and “ The Dance” by Gustave Doré. The idea of 
setting an actress and a painter to work as sculptors 
caused a great deal of discussion at the time, and the 
results did not altogether please the art critics, but 
inasmuch as the statues have continued to arouse great 
interest among visitors Garnier was justified. 
The Casino, too, had to be enlarged. Here again 
1 shall not give a detailed description of the building ; 
it is enough to say that to the original Casino of 1861 
additions were made in 1878, 1880, 1889, 1898, 1903, 
1906, and 1910. 

In 1880 Madame Blanc, who inherited the bulk of 
her husband’s enormous fortune, had another triumph ; 
her second daughter, Marie, married Prince Roland 
Bonaparte, who was, incidentally, a nephew of the 
Bonaparte who had given Francois Blanc such anxiety 
at Homburg. Sad to relate, Marie died in giving birth 

-to a daughter, who survived and married in 1907 Prince 
George of Greece, second son of King George I and 
brother of King Constantine. So Marie Henzal, 
daughter of a cobbler in a little German village, and 
wife of a Frenchman who had sprung from peasant 
stock, became the mother of two princesses. 

She was spared the tragedy of Marie Bonaparte’s 
death, for she died not long after the wedding, on 
July 25, 1881, four years almost to a day after her 
husband. She was aged only forty-seven. She was a 
wonderful wife to Francois Blanc; indeed, from her 
insistence on his taking over the Monaco concession we 
may say that she made him. She was, too, a most 
generous woman, and never forgot her humble friends 
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and relations in Friedrichsdorf. Her only excess lay 
in her passion for jewellery, which she was well able to 
indulge. Curiously enough, she hated gambling, and 
was never easy in her mind about the source of her vast 
fortune. 

Many of her “wonderful possessions were sold after 
her death, and it so happened that the sale coincided 
with and to a certain extent inspired a fresh series of 
attacks on the Casino, as virulent as any in the past. 
Undoubtedly behind them lay a good deal of jealousy 
fostered by the disclosure of her vast riches. 

The course of this agitation may be followed from 
reports in The Times of 1882, for the affair became an 
international question and the world’s Press devoted 
columns to it. A society for the abolition of the Casino 
was even formed in London and Paris, and certain 
international lawyers argued plausibly, though in- 
accurately, that Monaco really belonged to France and 
was not an independent State at all. Here are some 
extracts from The Times which will show how strong ° 
this agitation was. On February 4, 1882, the following 
message from Paris appeared : 


‘* Now that the evils of Bourse gambling are being 
so strikingly exemplified the movement against that 
nursery of gambling, Monte Carlo, is more than ever 
opportune. A petition has just been presented to the 
French Senate from inhabitants of the coast and 
foreign residents or visitors, urging the Parliament 
and Government to put a stop to the scandal and 
dangers of the Monaco gaming-tables. The petitioners 
. . . dwell on the demoralising influence of this place 
of corruption on the neighbouring town [Nice] and 
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on visitors to the Riviera, on the throng of bad charac- 
ters attracted by the gaming-tables, and, on the 
rights and obligations of France, a mere threat from 
whom would bring the Prince of Monaco to reason. 
. . » Monaco itself, moreover, would benefit by its 
[the Casino’s] suppression, for Ems and Wiesbaden 
have had a great increase of prosperity since the 
gaming-tables which used to deter respectable visitors 
were closed.” 


This was, of course, the period when Respectability 
was made a god and its high priest was Queen Victoria. 
She was a great ruler, but her morality was thoroughly 
middle-class. 

The next report was published on March 14: 


‘“The movement against the Monaco gaming- 
tables is evidently gaining ground in France. The 
Committee on Petitions will shortly report on it to 
the Senate and a discussion will doubtless be devoted 
to it. Meanwhile, papers of different shades are 
denouncing the scandal. .. . A clerical paper has 
likewise taken the same line, though hoaxed by a 
pretended pastoral of the Bishop of Monaco. Now 
there is a Bishop in Monaco, but no Bishop of Monaco, 
and the Monaco ecclesiastics are charged with having 
studiously shut their eyes to the scandal ; the pastoral, 
therefore, is not what the Bishop has actually written, 
but what he ought to have written.” 


This naive attempt at explaining away a clear case of 
forgery is delightful. The case of the anti-gamblers 
could not have been very strong when they had to 
invent a pastoral by a non-existent bishop, and it is not 
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surprising to find that the next report, on March 30, 
was something of an anti-climax : 


‘The abandonment for the present of the idea of 
a Parliamentary debate on the question, so far from 
indicating any difference on the part of the Chamber, 
is due to the matter being about to take a diplomatic 
turn... . The agitation is not and will not be given 
up.... The promoters of this great work, heedless of 
the gibes and animosities they provoke, will before 
long triumph, and will feel amply compensated for 
their efforts when the last croupier shall have taken 
his last crown from the last Monaco gambler.” 


This was backed up by a long leading article which 
after noting that only diplomatic action was to be 
taken went on: 

‘* But, for all that, it is plain that the Casino of 
Monte Carlo is seriously threatened. . . . The feeling 
in the neighbourhood of Monaco has for some time 
been strong, and has found expression in the formation 
of a society for the suppression of the Casino, with 
branches in Paris and London.... 

‘The change that has passed over it (Monte Carlo) 
in fourteen years, is astonishing. When the Casino 
was first opened it stood alone on a cliff, with the 
sea below it and an olive-covered slope stretching 
away to Turbie behind. One well-appointed hotel 
stood ready to house the players ; the band performed 
in an empty hall; the tables were few and not 
crowded. Now the visitors are counted by hundreds 
of thousands every year—in 1880 the figure was 
334,810; great actresses and opera-singers are 
engaged at enormous prices for their amusement ; 
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the fairy-like gardens are thronged ; almost every 
available site is covered with villas or hotels; and 
land is sold at a hundred francs the square yard. A 
score of tables are in constant use from morning till 
midnight, and hundreds of deluded persons from all 
parts of Europe are occupied continually in the 
fascinating, but hopeless struggle against the in- 
evitable law by which the Bank must win. Mean- 
while the magnificent possessions of the late Madame 
Blanc, her jewels, her laces, her works of art, sold 
in a never-ending stream at the Hotel Drouot, are 
the talk of Paris; and her daughter marries into the 
family of the Bonapartes. 

“Tt is natural that a good deal of indignation 
should have been excited by this spectacle of a 
practice forbidden by the laws of every State in 
Europe brazening it out with such material results at 
Monte Carlo. ... Of all the lovely bays upon that 
exquisite coast the bay of Monaco is the most lovely ; 
and the amphitheatre in which the new town of 
Monte Carlo is built is perhaps the most sheltered 
and warmest that is to be found between Nice and 
Genoa. Every year the crowds of English and 
French visitors to that coast are increasing ; and it 
is not mainly for the gambling that they go. The 
mass of the three hundred thousand visits to Monte 
Carlo are merely visits of curiosity. The visitors 
would be in the neighbourhood whether the tables 
were there or not. Vast numbers, too, who are now 
frightened away by the Casino would go if the 
gambling were abolished. No serious check, much 
less any permanent diminution, to the prosperity of 
Monaco is to be apprehended if the diplomatic 
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action . . . results in an immediate notice to quit to 
the representatives of the Blanc family, their tables, 
their wheel of fortune, their cards, and their croupiers.” 


That was written in 1882 and “the representatives 
of the Blanc family ” are still awaiting the “ immediate 
notice to quit.” The “ diplomatic action ’’ was certainly 
very diplomatic. 

It is quite true that many people who visit Monte 
Carlo and the Riviera are not attracted by the gambling ; 
and, as I have pointed out elsewhere, there is now much 
more amusement for them than ever before. But to 
say that ‘“‘ vast numbers... are now frightened away 
by the Casino” is too ridiculous, and was no more 
true in 1882 than it is to-day. People who are so 
weak-minded that they think they will be demoralised 
by seeing the outside of the Casino (for surely they 
would never venture inside) ought to be shut up in 
mental homes. 

This was the last great agitation against the place, 
though occasional attacks have since been made. Prince 
Charles died in 1889 and two years later the French 
Chamber acknowledged the absolute independence of 
Monaco. The gradual breakdown of ostrich-like 
Puritanism which tolerated horse-racing and the Stock 
Exchange, but was horrified by gambling pure and 
simple in a casino, led to the repeal of the laws against 
gaming in France, Italy and Belgium. Now Monte 
Carlo, though still pre-eminent, is only one of many 
gambling resorts, and a visit to a casino is no longer 
regarded as a step on the road to hell. People who are 
genuinely opposed to gambling still, of course, object 
to Monte Carlo, but since the gaming laws have been 
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repealed all opposition from Nice has died down, 
and there is only friendly rivalry between the two places. 
This, indeed, applies to the whole coast, and it is 
recognised that the existence of Monte Carlo benefits 
the entire Riviera. 

As the number of visitors increased an attempt was 
made to exercise a little discrimination, and a Cercle 
Privé was instituted in a small room in the upper part 
of the Casino, to which certain favoured players were 
admitted. In time this developed into the International 
Sporting Club, which was housed in a building in the 
Avenue de Monte Carlo, overlooking the harbour. 
Expansion made a new house necessary, and in 1932 
a wonderful new building was erected next door to the 
Hétel de Paris, to which it is joined by a subway which 
also leads on to the Casino. Apart from the gambling- 
room there are a night-club, a restaurant, a ball-room, 
and a bar, all ventilated by one of the new air-condition- 
ing plants. Much of the work was executed by London 
firms. Certainly it is one of the most elaborate estab- 
lishments of its kind in the world. 

Details of the development of the Casino after the 
death of Madame Blanc need not concern us; the 
story is simply one of steady expansion. I must not, 
however, forget to mention that a hydropathic estab- 
lishment was built at long last to counter the jibes of 
those who asked why in the world the company owning 
the Casino called itself the “ Société anonyme des Bains 
de Mer de Monaco’’—‘ The Monaco Sea Bathing 
Company, Ltd.”” Even so, it is only within recent 
years that bathing for pleasure, and not only for health, 
has become an actuality, and the Company has certainly 
been a long time in justifying its title. But, of course, 
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nobody ever took the “Bains de Mer” seriously ; 
roulette was the thing. 

In 1882 the number of shares was doubled, and of the 
60,000 issued as many as 52,000 were held by the 
Blanc family. Camille Blanc, Francois’ son, was 
appointed manager, and in 1898 the concession was 
renewed until 1948. Under the new agreement the 
Company undertook public works in the Principality 
costing hundreds of thousands of pounds ; in fact, it 
had to support pretty well the entire place. 

Many people prophesied that the war would spell 
Monte Carlo’s doom, but in fact the Casino did not 
shut its doors throughout those four years. The years 
immediately following, when the world’s finances were 
even more topsy-turvy than they are now, did, however, 
bring on a crisis in the company’s affairs, and in 1923 
the interests of the Blanc family were bought by the late 
Sir Basil Zaharoff, the so-called ‘‘ mystery man of 
Europe.” However, he disposed of the bulk of his 
shares before long, and ceased to have any control 
whatever over the company. 

The world crisis of 1931-32 had a serious effect on 
the earnings of the Casino, and for the first time in its 
history no dividend was paid, but I for one shall not 
believe that Monte Carlo is finished until I actually see 
the Casino demolished. The fact that for 1935-36 
there was again no dividend leaves me cold. For one 
reason, the Company was paying no less than 73 per 
cent of its receipts to the Government. A new agree- 
ment has been signed, whereby the Government takes 
over the gas, water, electricity and road services, all of 
which have hitherto been maintained by the Casino 
for the whole of Monaco. The percentage payable by 
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the Casino to the Government has been reduced to 
3 per cent on receipts up to thirty-five million francs, 
after which a sliding scale comes into effect. Dividend 
or no dividend, there is not the slightest doubt that 
Monte Carlo is as popular as ever, and the real reason 
for the reduced earnings of the Casino is because 
nowadays people have less money to spend, a point I 
have already touched on. 

The organisation of Monte Carlo is of considerable 
interest. The Casino has between 2500 and 3000 
employees all told. The Administration is divided into 
the ‘‘ Service Interieur ”’ and the ‘‘ Service Exterieur,”’ 
under a Director-General who is answerable to the 
Chief Director of the Company itself. The “interior ” 
service looks after such things as the police, motor 
transport, the central buying department which supplies 
stores needed by all other departments, the harbour, 
from which tenders are run to meet cruising liners, the 
Beach and sea-bathing, etc., etc. The “‘ exterior service ”’ 
was formerly responsible for all that comes under the 
heading of Public Works, but, as I have already indi- 
cated, this part of the Casino’s responsibilities has lately 
been reduced, and accordingly the work of the “ Service 
Exterieur ’’ has been lightened. Then there are the 
Financial, Accounting, and Legal Departments, which 
explain themselves. Linking all these branches together 
is the General Secretariat, which besides doing all the 
work its title implies looks after the theatre and cinemas. 
In command of the Casino itself is the Directeur des 
‘feux, who is, needless to say, a most important official. 

All sporting events, such as tennis, golf, motor rallies 
and racing, dog-shows, etc., are organised by a special 
committee of the Sporting Club. 
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Croupiers, who seem devils or angels according to 
whether you lose or win, are chosen only from men of the 
highest character. To-day they are mostly Moné- 
gasques, Corsicans, Frenchmen, and Italians ; formerly 
there were many Belgians, who seemed to have a flair 
for the job. Often they come from families connected 
with the Casino since its foundation. The job is a good 
one and much sought after; in fact there is a long 
waiting-list from which the best men can be chosen 
when replacements are needed. As the number of 
tables in use naturally varies according to the season, 
there are permanent and temporary croupiers. Those 
on the permanent list are subject to trial by a Disciplinary 
Council composed of their fellows, on the lines of a 
court-martial, if they commit any serious offence. In 
the case of trivial misdemeanours the Casino has the 
right to fine an employee a certain number of days’ 
pay. There is every inducement for a croupier to be 
honest ; not only is the pay good (the working day is 
eight hours, and overtime is paid), but also a man can 
retire on pension after fifteen years and is then given 
certain privileges in the Principality. In addition to 
their pay there are the tips given by lucky players, for 
it is the usual thing for a big winner to slip something 
in the box provided for this purpose on every table. 
This money is devoted entirely to them, and none of 
it is taken by the Casino, as ill-natured people are wont 
to aver; part of it is distributed as a cash payment 
and the rest goes towards certain funds for their benefit. 

Very rarely indeed is a croupier found to be dishonest. 
There is only one way in which he can swindle the 
house, and that is in conjunction with a player. In 
order to prevent this they are always closely. watched 
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both inside and outside the rooms, a fact of which they 
are, of course, well aware. Francois Blanc, indeed, 
used to spy on them in the gardens through a telescope 
from his villa, which is just above the Beach. If he saw 
one of them fraternising unduly with a player he would 
astonish him by saying: “* Well, So and so, and what 
did you have to say to Mr. Dash this morning?” The 
wretched croupier would stammer some explanation, 
and, if it was accepted, he went on with his work with 
a renewed respect for the omniscience of his employer. 

I myself was able to have some fun in this way not 
long ago. High above the Beach, on the road to 
Mentone, is a pleasant little hotel called Vistaero, from 
which you can get a wonderful vertical view of the 
coast, and in particular, the bathing-pool. I was 
dining there one night and noticed that instead of 
cleaning out the bath the men were lounging about, 
smoking cigarettes and joking among themselves. Next 
morning I called them up and remarked that they had 
not done a great deal of work between ten and midnight. 

They were dreadfully hurt. They had worked like 
slaves, they said ; they had worn their very fingers to 
the bone ; no one, not even Hercules himself when he 
was in Monaco, had ever worked as hard as they. I 
rudely cut short their protests by telling each man 
exactly what he had been doing during the period in 
question. Consternation mixed with wonder at my 
omniscience spread over their faces, till at last I let 
them into the secret and warned them that my eye was 
ever upon them. The contours of Monte Carlo are 
certainly very useful. 

To return to the croupiers. Each roulette table has 
eight men to look after the game. Supervising the 
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whole table is the chef-de-partie seated in a high chair ; 
next to him in seniority comes the sous-chef. In the 
middle of the table sit four croupiers, two at each side, 
who spin the wheel in turns lasting about a quarter of 
an hour. At each end of the table is another croupier 
to deal with stakes, making eight all told. The same 
number is used at trente-et-quarante, which is in- 
cidentally harder work for the croupier because of the 
lightning calculation necessary to give out the value of 
the rows of cards without delay, and a transfer from 
roulette to trent-et-quarante is therefore considered as 
promotion. All croupiers are shifted from table to 
table periodically to prevent any collusion. Next 
in rank above the chef-de-partie comes the Inspector of 
Tables, who is allotted a certain number of tables to 
supervise, and above him is the Room Inspector. Over 
all is the Directeur des Feux. 

Croupiers are trained in a special school run by the 
Casino, the only one of its kind in the world. The 
course lasts about six months, and the pupils are all men 
who are otherwise employed, and can therefore work 
only in their spare time. My secretary at the Beach, 
for instance, has done the course in the hope that one 
day he may be called upon to urge players to “ make 
their bets.” There is a preliminary examination in 
order to keep the course down to manageable figures, 
for there are always more applications than can be dealt 
with ; for the last course, for instance, there were 150 
entrants, of whom about half were turned down. In 
the school the pupils learn all the tricks of the croupier’s 
trade; spinning the wheel, making piles of chips 
neatly, throwing chips from a distance on to the right 
number (like houp-la !), collecting losing stakes from 
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the table without disturbing the winning ones, and all 
the little details which make the croupier less of a man 
than a highly-skilled robot. Needless to say they are 
also told of all the many attempts which are made to 
swindle the Casino so that they may be on their guard 
when their time comes. The training is so thorough, 
backed as it is with such a wealth of experience, that 
croupiers originally from Monte Carlo may be found in 
casinos all over Europe occupying important posts as 
inspectors and so on. 

No account of Monte Carlo would be complete 
without reference to the head waiters and barmen who 
do so much to add to the gaiety of nations. The former 
must remember the fads of visitors who come year 
after year, and know exactly who hates whom, so that 
Lady So-and-so is not given a table near that appalling 
Mrs, Dash, to whom she has not spoken since 1923 
because of the affair of young Blank. They must visit 
each table at least six or seven times an evening however 
many diners there may be, yet each visit must be made 
to appear a personal one and not a matter of routine. 
They must be quick to refuse, tactfully but firmly, 
tables to people who are not wanted. They must even 
know exactly what little Fifi, that poisonous lap-dog 
which is the apple of old Mrs. Dash’s eye, is allowed to 
eat and what it is not. Head waiters are, indeed, born 
and not made, and it is a curious fact that few of them 
succeed as hotel managers, though it is the ambition 
of most of them to run a place of their own. 

As for the barmen, besides consoling losers, helping 
winners to celebrate, and mending their heads the next 
morning, they must also arrange the love affairs of the 
tarts and gigolos—a ticklish business this, very often. 
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They must be able to tell at a glance to whom they can 
give tick, and whom they must refuse, and to whom it is 
safe to lend money. In the old days there was a very 
well-known barman in the Casino who used to lend 
money provided the borrowers limited themselves to so 
much every day. Nothing would induce him to exceed 
the figure agreed upon ; if the borrower went down on 
his knees and wept tears, or cursed him in the language of 
Billingsgate, he remained adamant. Nowadays many 
players make a similar arrangement with the private 
cashiers of the independent organisation which cashes 
cheques, and throughout their stay they are, therefore, 
automatically limited to withdrawing a certain sum every 
day. Once such a compact has been made the cashiers 
are as unyielding as was the barman, a fact to which 
many people have good cause to be grateful. 

So much for the history and organisation of Monte 
Carlo. One thing I have not yet mentioned, however, is 
the Lost Property Office. I should have thought that 
when the chances of losing their money were so great: 
people would have stuck all the closer to their personal 
belongings, but not a bit of it. It is amazing what 
some people contrive to lose. ‘The record was, I think, 
achieved by a certain Englishman not long ago. I 
happened to hear a mild disturbance going on at the 
Lost Property Office one night and went to investigate. 
I found this Englishman, very tipsy, mumbling away 
to the attendant to the accompaniment of shrill giggles 
from a couple of French girls, 

“Can I be of any help?” I asked, “‘ What is it that 
you have lost ? ” 

‘* My false teeth,” he mumbled, giving me a toothless 
grin. Apparently he had taken them out when washing, 
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and somebody had stolen them. Dentists will, I believe, 
pay high prices for such things. 

Besides the Lost Property Office there is another 
institution where the belongings of visitors are to be 
found. I refer to the pawnshop. This is a municipal 
undertaking, as in France, and its agents perambulate 
the Casino ever ready to help gamblers out of difficulties. 
There is, of course, no question of touting ; this method 
of raising money is considered perfectly normal. After 
all, why not? 

One evening a frend of mine, a very pretty girl, 
hailed me in the rooms and asked me to sit down beside 
her. ‘‘ You always bring me luck,” she said. She 
was then 130,000 francs down, and was playing so 
wildly that she was giving herself no chance at all of 
recovering her losses. I told her to concentrate on zero, 
17 and 29, which are my favourite numbers, and sure 
enough they came up. In about three-quarters of an 
hour she turned her loss into a profit of 430,000 francs. 
‘However, every time she won she tossed the croupier a 
tip of 1000 francs, spending about 15,000 francs in this 
way, so that her gross gain was accordingly reduced. 

At about eight o’clock we went to dine. ‘‘ This is the 
best day of my life,” she said to me as we left the rooms, 
“and I must give you a present so that we shall always 
remember it.” Of course I did not want her to do this, 
and as all the shops were shut I thought I was pretty 
safe. Not a bit of it; she made a bee-line for the 
pawnshop which already contained most of her jewellery, 
and bought me a gold cigarette case, giving orders that 
it was to be inscribed with the words “ La vie est belle ” 
above her signature. This was a most embarrassing 
present for me, a married man, to receive, for the 
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inscription hinted more of another game than the 
innocent pastime of roulette. 

She insisted on going back into the rooms after dinner, 
and in vain did I try and persuade her to bank the 
400,000 francs she had won and to play with the odd 
amount. Of course, she took no notice at all of my 
warning, and soon every single franc she had won 
before dinner was lost. 

Still determined to go on playing she caught sight 
of a pawnshop agent and asked him to lend her 20,000 
francs on a little snuff-box she had, her sole remaining 
possession. It was pretty and old, but of no great value, 
and he rightly said that it was not worth more than 
500 francs. For a joke I tried to persuade him that it 
had belonged to Louis XIV, but he only laughed and 
stuck to his valuation. However, even pawnbrokers are 
human and the girl was very beautiful. “* All right,” 
he said at last, “I'll lend you 20,000 francs on it at 
my own risk, though it’s honestly only worth 500, 
but you must promise to repay me in a week’s time. 
Is that understood?” She, of course, agreed at once 
and seized the 20,000 francs with joy. Actually this 
was a sporting act on the pawnbroker’s part, for although 
he had most of her jewellery in his shop, and could 
probably have raised more on it than he had lent her, 
thereby recovering most of the 20,000 francs, he was 
only an agent and would have had some difficulty in 
explaining the loan to his employer. 

Money received from a pawnbroker is supposed to 
be lucky, but this was not, and it soon melted away 
without leaving a trace. She then grabbed all I had on 
me—about two or three thousand francs—and lost that. 
It was now about two o’clock in the morning, and I 
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thought that perhaps she would go to bed. Not at all ; 
she dragged me off to an old moneylender she knew 
and routed him out of bed without the slightest com- 
punction, refusing to give him a minute’s peace until 
he had lent her 10,000 francs, I really believe that 
there was not a single source of money she had not 
tapped at one time or another, for she made straight 
for this old man, whose existence even I did not know of, 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

The 10,000 francs rapidly went the way of the rest, 
and our sole remaining possession was the gold cigarette- 
case she had given me. I offered it to her. ‘“‘ No, 
I won’t touch it now,” she said firmly, ‘‘ keep it for 
me until I really am absolutely broke.” I knew that 
although she had no money at the moment she had 
resources outside Monte Carlo on which to draw, in the 
shape of a wealthy manufacturer whose name is literally 
a household word. 

Next day she left. By the middle of the week the 
pawnbroker’s agent was getting very anxious about his 
20,000 francs. At last, when he had almost given up 
hope, he received a telegram telling him to meet her 
where she was staying, which was reasonably near 
Monte Carlo. Next day he came to my office and 
handed me the money I had lent her, and at the same 
time offered me a box of cigars. ‘‘ I am quite sure that 
if she hadn’t owed you money as well as me I should 
never have been paid,” he said, explaining the reason 
for his present. Unfortunately I do not smoke cigars, 
so his kindness was wasted. As for the cigarette-case, 
I am still keeping it against the day when the girl is 
“absolutely broke.” 


CHAPTER VII 


SYSTEMS 


friend of mine burst out of the doors and hailed 
me vigorously. He was in a dreadful state of 
excitement. 

“A most terrible thing has happened !”’ he shouted, 
waving his arms and generally behaving as if the end 
of the world was imminent. 

‘What on earth is the matter?” I asked, gently 
guiding him to the nearest place of refreshment. 

‘**T’ve won on red when it ought to have been on 
black !”’ he exploded. 

He was quite serious. He used to play just three 
shots a day at trente-et-quarante, staking 7000 francs 
each time, according to a system. The fact of his 
system having broken down was the only thing he 
could think of, and I had to remind him that, after all, 
he had won, which was all that really mattered. When 
this dawned on him he calmed down, and enjoyed the 
joke against himself. 

It is, indeed, extraordinary how seriously people take 
their systems, and often ignore the fact that it does 
not matter how you win so long as you do win. I 
remember a girl saying to me once, as she staked a 
louis on No. 29: “ I’ll just show you that 29 doesn’t 
come up after 14’; a pet theory of mine which I had 
told her about. No. 29 did come up, and she won 


| WAS passing the Casino one day when an Italian 
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700 francs. She was furious. She would much rather 
have lost and proved me wrong at the same time. 
However, the 700 francs soon put her in a good temper 
again. 

I do not believe in systems. There is only one thing 
that will enable you to win at Monte Carlo or anywhere 
else and that is luck. If you experience a run of bad 
luck, then stop playing. If you win, then be firm with 
yourself ; pocket your money and go out into the fresh 
air. Human nature cannot scand long periods of play, 
which are necessary if a system is followed. After a 
certain time at the tables your brain becomes dull ; you 
lose all your courage and the flair which may have 
helped you at the start gradually deserts you. Ina word 
you become utterly stale, no match for the tireless 
machine which you are trying to beat. 

But one might just as well cry out for the moon 
as expect people to take this advice. Nearly every 
gambler flatters himself that with just one more shot 
his luck will turn, and he will reap a rich harvest. 
Because of this delusion the Casino always wins in the end. 

At the same time it must be said that the real reason 
why the Casino’s financial state is so healthy is because 
it is open day after day, year in and year out. Although 
it is quite beyond being worried by even fantastically 
high wins, the fact is that it can easily lose more in one 
day than it can ever hope to gain. Here are some 
official figures which will bear out this statement. 

The largest sum on record lost by one roulette table 
in one day is 900,000 francs (£9,000) and by one 
trente-et-quarante table, 1,900,000 francs (£19,000). 
On the other hand, the highest sum netted by one 
roulette table in one day is approximately 450,000 
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francs (£4500) and on all the roulette tables (about 
fifteen altogether) 1,200,000 francs (£12,000). (These 
equivalents are based on the present rate of exchange, 
100 francs to £1.) 

Moreover, these runs of luck in favour of the gamblers 
are not at all uncommon. Recently the Sporting Club 
lost an average of 500,000 francs (£5000) every day 
for a fortnight, while in the Casino there was a run of 
three days during which every single table showed a loss. 

Nowadays, in spite of the famous song, most people 
know how little there is in the expression “ breaking 
the bank,” though the phrase still has a magic ring 
about it. It has never meant, at Monte Carlo at all 
events, “‘ breaking ”’ the whole Casino. This would be 
quite impossible. It simply signifies that all the money 
at one particular table has been won. In the old days 
when this happened play was suspended for about 
twenty minutes and the table was covered with a black 
cloth while a fresh stock of money was obtained. For 
many years, however, this practice has been done away 
with, and now the money at each table is replenished 
whenever it reaches a certain minimum, so that play 
can go on without interruption. To-day you must 
turn to popular novels if you want to break the bank 
at Monte Carlo. 

In addition to the large sum in cash which is kept in 
the Financial Department in the actual building, arrange- 
ments have been made so that cash can be obtained at 
any hour of the day or night. During the “ black 
fortnight’ at the Sporting Club which I have just 
mentioned, it was necessary on one occasion to wake up 
one of the bank cashiers in the small hours in order to 
get more money. We were just in time to prevent a 
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based on intricate calculations. My mother, on the 
other hand, kept simply to a method of play. In her 
day the Casino closed at midnight. She always waited 
until 11.45 p.m., when the croupiers announced the 
last three shots, and then, and then only, did she place 
her stakes. Her argument was that if you win you 
usually do so to start with, while if you stay a long time 
at the tables you become stale, and your intuition and 
courage ooze away. Moreover, by staking only on the 
last three shots your losses are automatically limited, 
while if you win you are bound to get out of the place 
with your money. She was a wise woman. 

No system has ever been invented which will win a 
large sum, and the stories, some of which I shall relate 
presently, of famous gamblers who have won fortunes by 
means of systems, may be discounted absolutely. The 
truth is that luck and not their systems caused them to win. 

There are people, however, who are satisfied with 
small winnings; unlike the majority they gamble 
simply to make money and not for the fun of the thing. 
They are the people who favour systems the most, and 
there is no doubt that some of them manage to make a 
small but steady income from the tables, dut only at the 
risk of their entire capital. Let me instance the case 
of a friend of mine who was in my regiment before the 
war, Captain Gregoriev by name. 

After gambling wildly in Russia and generally living 
at a very high rate, Gregoriev suddenly decided to give 
up regimental life and migrate to Monte Carlo. He 
therefore paid all his debts and left us, his entire fortune 
amounting to £7000 or £8000. Being a frequent 
visitor to Monte Carlo at this period I soon came across 
him again. 
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To start with he was in high fettle. ‘‘ I’ve got an ex- 
cellent system,” he told me, “‘and I limit myself to 
winning 100 francs a day. On that I can live very 
comfortably.” The franc was then, of course, at par, 
so that he was drawing £4 a day from the tables. 

Two years later he was in a very different mood. 
His system was still working all nght, but he was com- 
pletely sick of the whole business. ‘‘ It’s a dog’s life,” 
he complained to me, “and I’m going to chuck it. 
Every day I go into the Casino. One day, for instance, 
I have to sit there for hours risking my entire capital 
to get my miserable roo francs. The strain is insufferable. 
The next day, perhaps, I go into the rooms and win 
my 100 francs within a few minutes. Then I have to 
wander about the place until bedtime, wondering what 
on earth to do. I can’t stand it a moment longer, and 
I’m going straight back to Russia.” 

He did go back, and became a Police Commissar, 
a change of profession which has always amused me. 
However, no doubt he learnt a great deal at Monte 
Carlo which he found useful in his new position. 

This case, which is typical of many others, is worth 
examining fora moment. Assuming Gregoriev’s capital 
was £7000, he was using it to bring him in £1460 a year 
(that is if he really did play every day of the year). 
Undoubtedly this was a very desirable income, but in 
order to obtain it he had to risk his entire capital and 
could never leave Monte Carlo. He was, in short, 
virtually a prisoner of the Casino. 

Supposing he had invested the £7000 at five per cent 
in some gilt-edged security, he would have earned a 
certain income of £350 a year. True, this would have 
been just less than one-quarter of what he actually did 
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obtain, but he would never have had a moment’s 
anxiety about it and he could have lived anywhere he 
liked. Would you prefer to be a nervous wreck, 
chained to the Casino, for the sake of £1460 a year ; or 
a free man with only £350? This is really what it 
amounts to. I know my answer to this question, and 
I daresay the reader will not be long in making up his 
mind. 

The important point to remember is that in cases of 
this kind the gambler risks his entire fortune every 
time he enters the Casino. Now in order to win only 
£4 a day Gregoriev had to have a capital of about 
£7000, and although no hard-and-fast figures can be 
laid down, there is no question but that a player who 
sets out to do this kind of thing must have a considerable 
sum behind him. There is not, therefore, the slightest 
use in going to Monte Carlo for a short visit with the 
idea of making £4 a day in your mind, because even 
if you do manage to bring it off the return is out of all 
proportion to the risks run. Unless you stay a con- 
siderable period you will not be able to earn the amount 
of the interest on your capital at 5 per cent per annum, 
so why run the risk of losing it all for the sake of a few 
pounds? Taking the figure of £7000 for the sake of 
example, you must win £4 a day for eighty-eight days 
before you reach the £350 obtainable by investment. 
If you only stay a fortnight, you can only win £56, and 
on every single one of those fourteen days you will run 
the risk of losing your entire £7000. Obviously only 
a fool would do this. The whole essence of gambling is 
to have a decent run for your money. Risk £7000 by 
all means, but for heaven’s sake give yourself the chance 
of winning something a little better than £4! And 
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no system ever devised will help you to win a worth-while 
sum ; luck is the only thing here. 

I am not, of course, suggesting that a player should 
merely scatter his money wildly on a number en plein 
(i.e. staking on a particular number only ; if it turns 
up you are paid thirty-five times your stake). He will 
be fantastically lucky to make much this way. The 
thing to do is to give yourself as good a run for your 
money as you can ; that is to say, you should stake with 
two objects in view ; to win a fair amount, and to make 
your money last long enough to occupy a reasonable 
time. Naturally, I am referring only to people with a 
limited sum at their disposal. The combined chances 
are numerous and the odds paid worth while, while you 
can always have a “ saver’ on the even chances, Eking 
out your capital in this way, you stand to win quite a 
decent sum if your luck is in, and if it is out at least 
your money will not disappear in a flash. In a word, 
by employing a method of play rather than a system 
you can prolong the pleasant agony quite considerably. 

The reason why all systems based on the laws of chance 
are doomed to failure is very simple; roulette and 
trente-et-quarante are not games of chance within the 
scientific meaning of the term. [et me make this clear. 

What ordinary people and also the English law call 
a ‘“‘game of chance” is a game the result of which 
cannot be foretold or influenced by any skill on the part 
of the individual player. Roulette and trente-et- 
quarante are most certainly games of chance according 
to this definition; the number that will turn up is 
entirely ‘in the hands of the gods,” or a matter of 
luck, or however you like to put it. Bridge is not a 
game of chance, because skill must be used to win. 
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Again, betting on horses is not a game of chance 
because (theoretically, at any rate) the individual can 
foretell the result of a race by studying the form of the 
horses. In the legal and everyday sense, therefore, 
chance means an entirely fortuitous circumstance ; an 
accident, in fact. 

Scientists, on the other hand, use the word in a 
completely opposite sense. To them “ chance”? is the 
possibility or probability of a certain event happening, 
which is predictable from a study of statistics. To take 
an everyday example; the whole business of life- 
insurance is based on the laws of chance. Past experi- 
ence shows, for instance, that ‘“‘ the chances are” that 
a man aged thirty-five will reach the age of sixty-eight 
and a quarter. One may die to-morrow and another 
may live to be a hundred, but the ages at which the 
majority die give the average I have just quoted. 

Again, if a coin is tossed an infinite number of times, 
the appearance of heads and tails will be even. This 
means that although heads may come up nine times 
running out of a series of ten tosses, the betting is still 
even, because if the experiment were prolonged suffi- 
ciently a series of tails would turn up to cancel the 
heads. 

These are two obvious illustrations of the laws of 
chance, and I need give no more. Clearly, if roulette 
obeyed these laws one would be able to formulate a 
winning system based on statistics gathered by watching 
a large number of spins. In other words, one would be 
able to say that “ the chances are” that number 17, for 
instance, will turn up so many times in so many spins ; 
that red and black will be even, and so on. 

- The fotals of red and black are, in fact, even; out 
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of, say, 20,000 spins of the wheel, red should appear 
10,000 times and black 10,000 times (in practice, of 
course, there would be a slight deviation from these 
figures, but it would not be large enough to disprove the 
rule). This is as far as roulette obeys the laws of chance, 
and unfortunately this knowledge is valueless, for totals 
do not concern the player ; he wants to know the order 
in which the colours will appear. In this respect roulette 
sets all the laws of chance at defiance, and the same 
applies to trente-et-quarante. Any system based on 
these laws, is, therefore, utterly fallacious. 

Professor Karl Pearson, the famous British mathe- 
matician, reached this conclusion many years ago after 
making a scientific study of roulette as played at Monte 
Carlo.’ Some of his discoveries make amusing reading. 
Taking the results of 16,563 throws at roulette, he 
calculated that each number might be expected to have 
appeared between 447 and 448 times (his actual figure 
was 447:65 times). Now in every experiment of this 
kind what is called the standard deviation must be 
worked out. Professor Pearson, for instance, when 
calculating the chances of red and black appearing, 
found that the actual percentages out of 16,141 throws 
were 50°15 Red and 49-85 Black. The deviation here 
was obviously not large enough for anyone to doubt 
that the chances were 50-50. 

When, however, he came to work out the divergence 
between the ¢heoretical standard deviation in the case 
of the 16,563 throws at roulette, and standard deviation 
which was actually shown by his records of the frequency 
of the various numbers, he received a nasty shock. The 


1 First published in the Fortnightly Review, February, 1894, and reprinted 
in The Chances of Death, 1897. 
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divergence was so great that the odds against it were 
about 2,000,000 to I. 

* At this result I felt somewhat taken aback,” he 
wrote. “I did not immediately assume that the laws 
of chance did not apply to Monte Carlo roulette, but 
I considered myself very unfortunate to have hit upon a 
month of roulette which was so improbable in its 
characteristics that it would only occur, on the average, 
once in 167,000 years of continuous roulette-playing. 
Such were clearly not the most suitable returns for 
illustrating the laws of chance ! ”’ 

Thereupon the Professor attacked the problem from 
another angle. He decided to investigate how closely the 
runs—that is, successions of numbers—of the same 
colour fitted in with the laws of chance. The theory of 
runs is quite simple. If you toss a coin, the chance of a 
head = 3; of two heads running, 4 xX 4 =}; of 
three heads running, 4 x 4 x 4 =}, etc. ... In the 
case of roulette the chance of red appearing is 4; of 
red being followed by red, 4 x 4 =#4, and so on 
according to the same theory. In other words, using 
the term “set’’ to mean the run of tosses or throws 
at roulette till a change of face or colour appears, in 
2048 “sets”? you would expect to find 1024 occasions 
on which the face or colour changed with the next 
shot ; 512 on which the same face or colour appeared 
twice running; and so on to one single occasion 
which produced a run of eleven heads or reds in 
succession. 

This is the theory, and in practice it holds good for 
coin-tossing ; that is to say, the actual deviation never 
greatly exceeds the standard one. But when Professor 
Pearson came to analyse 4274 “‘sets’’ at roulette he 
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received an even greater shock than before. The devia- 
tion on one occasion was nearly ten times the standard, 
on another nine times, on a third four times, and twice 
it was three times. 


“The odds are thousand millions to one against 
such a deviation as nine or ten times the standard,” 
wrote the Professor. “(The odds against a deviation 
of even six times the standard deviation are more than 
a thousand million to one!) If Monte Carlo roulette 
had gone on since the beginning of geological time 
on this earth, we should not have expected such an 
occurrence as this fortnight’s play to have occurred 
once, on the supposition that the game is one of chance. 
My doubts as to the applicability of theory to predict 
the averages in Monte Carlo roulette were now fairly 
aroused, but I determined to get, if possible, inde- 
pendent confirmation of my results. My pupil, 
Mr. L. Giblin, tabulated for me the runs in a second 
fortnight’s play, with the result that his fortnight was 
so improbable that it was only to be expected once in 
5000 years of continuous roulette. Nothing like as 
bad a fortnight as mine, but quite inconsistent with a 
reasonable man applying the laws of chance to Monte 
Carlo roulette. Finally, Mr. de Whalley investigated 
7976 throws of the ball, forming a fortnight’s play, 
at a slightly later date than my returns. There re- 
sulted deviations 4:63, 4:62 and 4:44 times the 
standard deviation, or odds of upwards of 263,000 
to 1 against such a result. That one such a fortnight 
of runs should have occurred in the year 1892 might 
be looked upon as a veritable miracle ; that ‘three 
should have occurred is absolutely conclusive. Rou- 
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lette as played at Monte Carlo is not a scientific 
game of chance.” 

Professor Pearson’s main conclusion was that 
‘the succession of reds and blacks sets the laws of 
chance at defiance in the most persistent and remark- 
able manner. . . . Short runs are deficient, and the 
colour changes much more frequently than the laws 
of chance prescribe. There is too great a tendency to 
give red, black, red, black, red, ad infinitum.” 

This last point is well worth remembering. 


A few illustrations of the extraordinary things which 
quite often happen at roulette and trente-et-quarante 
may be found interesting. Official records of the last 
ten years show that numbers 22 and 32 have each turned 
up five times in succession. I believe six times in suc- 
cession is the longest run recorded for a particular 
number ; I myself have seen several runs of four. Many 
other numbers, including zero—the gambler’s enemy— 
have often turned up three times running. As for 
colours, red has had a sequence of twenty-three, and 
was then followed by zero and twenty-one times 
“manque ” (i.e. the numbers 1 to 18). 

This is the kind of thing which is liable to occur 
at any moment, completely upsetting systems based on 
the laws of chance. 

Trente-et-quarante displays similar vagaries. For 
instance, recently “black and colour’? turned up 
eighteen times running. I have seen in the Sporting 
Club twenty-three reds in succession. This was very 

1 The first row of cards dealt is called Black, and the second Red. When 
the first card of the first row is also Black, and that row wins, “ Black and 


Colour” (i.e. “ Black and the same colour’) win. Similarly, when the first 
card of the second row is also red, and that row wins, “ Red and Colour ” win. 
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nearly a whole shoe—one shoe is between 26 and 28 
shots—but actually a whole shoe of one colour has never 
been recorded. My father used to keep as a souvenir a 
card froma shoe which came out alternately red and black 
from beginning to end. I believe this has only happened 
once ; at any rate, the odds against it are enormous. 

The trouble with runs of this kind is that the gambler 
seldom gets on to them. At first he does not believe 
that the run will continue, and bets against it. Then, 
perhaps, he suddenly alters his mind and begins to bet 
on the run. Alas, he is too late! The run is over. He 
spends the rest of the day complaining bitterly to himself 
and everyone he meets: ‘‘ If only I’d had the guts to 
stick to red!” The only answer is, of course: “ C'est 
la viel” 

There are, indeed, no more perverse games than 
roulette and trente-et-quarante, for not content with 
setting all the laws of chance at defiance, they occasion- 
ally behave with sweet reasonableness and lull the 
unwary observer into thinking that they are really 
scientific games of chance. Here, for example, is a 
record of sgo deals at trente-et-quarante, compared 
with what should have happened in theory. It was sent 
to Professor Pearson by that curious character, the late 


Frank Harris: 
Runs : 1 2 3 4 § 6 
4 


Theory . 142 71 36 18 9g 
Actually . 139 72 36 17 8 4 


7 8 9 10 II 12 
2 1 One run above eight 
241— — 1 
Anyone foolish enough to argue simply from this 
one set of results would come to the conclusion that 
trente-et-quarante was a scientific game of chance. Were 
he to put his conviction to the test he would, I fear, 
return from Monte Carlo a wiser and poorer man. 
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Although books and pamphlets purporting to tell 
the gambler how to break the bank at Monte Carlo are 
legion, nearly all of them describe systems which are 
merely variations of three main ones which have been 
known for years. None of them has ever made a 
gambler’s fortune, and none ever will; players who 
actually have won with them have done so only because 
they were lucky. Besides luck, personal courage and 
coolness are also essential to success at the tables, and 
none of these vital things can be gained by reading a 
book. 

One of the best-known systems is called “‘ Doubling- 
up ”’ or the “ Martingale.” I do not know how it got 
this latter name, but I am told that it was so-called in 
English as early as 1815, the year of Waterloo; while 
Thackeray warned his readers against it in The New- 
comes. These facts serve to show that the Martingale 
has been tested for more than a century, at the very 
least. If it really were a royal road to fortune, Monte 
' Carlo and every other casino would have been broken 
long ago. 

With the Martingale you begin with a stake of one 
unit, and whenever you lose you double your last 
stake, in order to recoup your losses. In other words, 
if you start off by staking 5 francs (the minimum) and 
lose, next time you must stake 10 francs; if you lose 
again, you stake 20 francs, and so on. Supposing you 
are playing on the even chances (and the others carrying 
greaters odds are, of course, proportionately more risky) 
and you win on the third coup, i.e. when your stake has 
increased to 20 francs, as explained above, you will 
then be paid 20 francs and get your stake back. You 
have, however, lost 15 francs on the first two coups, so 
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that you have only won 5 francs (or one unit). You 
then start all over again. 

The snag is this : although you may be able to go on 
for a long period winning one unit at a time, you may 
just as easily experience an adverse run which will 
result in your reaching the maximum stake allowed, 
12,000 francs. Even if you win on the next throw the 
12,000 francs you receive will not offset your previous 
losses while doubling-up to the maximum. For example, 
if your unit is 100 francs, seven losing throws will 
bring you up to the maximum (your stakes will have 
been 100, 200, 400, 800, 1600, 3200, 6400 and finally 
12,000). You may get back 12,000 on the eighth 
throw, but you have already lost 12,700, so you are 
700 francs down. The whole danger of the Martingale 
is, in short, that although you may win a little for a long 
while, you can easily lose a great deal in a very few 
minutes. 

Another basic system is called the Labby, because it 
was invented (or at any rate used regularly) by Henry 
Labouchere, the famous English journalist and wit. 
He used to swear that he always paid his expenses by 
it, but there is no doubt that he was lucky, for many 
of those who try it leave the tables with their pockets 
empty. However, it is much less dangerous than the 
Martingale. 

The idea of the Labby is to divide your stake so that 
although the bank may win more often than you, the 
net result is in your favour. Any sum may be taken as 
a basis; usually 6 is chosen, and you head your score- 
sheet, 1, 2, 3, which adds up to 6. 

You stake the sum of the outside numbers, in this 
case 4. If you win, you cross off 1 and 3, and stake 2. 
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If you win again you have recovered your basic sum of 
6, and you start over again with 1, 2, 3. 

On the other hand, if you lose, you add your last 
stake (4, on the first throw) to your row of figures, 
making 1, 2, 3, 4, and again stake the outside ones, 
ic. 5. If you lose, you repeat this process. If you 
win you cross off the outside numbers (1 and 5) and 
stake the sum of the next two outside numbers, 2 and 4, 
and soon. Here is an illustration which will make this 
clearer : 


STAKES 4 24 6 8 6 

Wins 4 - - -— 8 6 18 units 

Losses - 2 4 6 — — 12 units 
Net gain 6 units 


At this point you begin all over again with your 1, 2, 3. 
The score-sheet for the above little game would look 
like this : 

1,25 Bs fs fr B 


Here, again, all is well so long as you are not forced 
up to the limit. This may happen in a comparatively 
short time if you experience quite an ordinary adverse 
run. 

Finally, we come to the commonest and safest of 
the basic systems. At the same time it is completely 
fallacious because it is based on the fact that the 
totals of the even chances are ultimately equally divided, 
and ignores the much more important fact that during 
any given period the order in which they appear is 
likely to be utterly at variance with the laws of chance. 

However, the system of Flat Stakes (it has several 
other names, too) has the advantage of giving you a 
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longer run for your money than the other two systems ; 
that is to say, you do not reach the point at which it 
breaks down nearly so quickly. Unlike the other two 
systems, which are designed to show a profit by a large 
number of small wins, this one has as its object the winning 
of a relatively small number of large amounts, and 
therefore requires a certain amount of capital. 

You stake 1 unit at a time on the even chances. 
When you have lost 5 units (or 10 if you are cautious) 
you double your stake and put on 2 units each time. 
Supposing you began by losing five times running, your 
score-sheet would look like this : 


Ir i ft I 


Each time you win with your 2-unit stake, you cross off 
two of the single-unit stakes on the left ; each time you 
lose, you add 2 to the right of the row of figures. If 
you win three times running with 2 units, out of eight 
throws you will have had 5 losses and 3 wins, but you 
will have won 6 units and lost only 5, so that you will 
be one unit to the good. You then return to staking one 
unit at a time. On the other hand, supposing out of the 
next seven throws you have another five losses and only 
two wins, making a total of ten losses and two wins, 
your score-sheet will look like this : 


AL FU 1-22-22 2 


You now start staking 3 units at a time. The first 
time you win you can cross off 1 and 2; afterwards 
you cross off two 2’s and add 1. For every loss you add 
3 to the right of the row as before, and you must not 
cross a 3 off until you have exhausted the 1’s and 2’s. 
If the time comes when you have five 3’s on your sheet, 
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meaning that you have again lost § units, you start 
staking 4 units each time, and so on. 

Starting with roo francs, and increasing the stake 
by roo francs after every series of five losses, the player 
does not reach the limit of 12,000 francs until he has 
suffered 600 losses, or, in other words, he can go on 
increasing his stake for 600 times. On the other hand, 
once he has lost 120 units only, he has reached a point 
where he cannot hope to win unless he is extraordinarily 
lucky, for without staking the maximum (which he 
cannot at this point if he sticks to his system) he is most 
unlikely to have the series of wins necessary to bring 
him in 12,000 francs. Moreover, he needs a capital 
of 60,000 francs if he wishes to sit down prepared to go 
on to the maximum if necessary. 

However, this system is preferable to the other two, 
if the player has the strength of mind to set a limit both 
to his winnings and losings. But let no one think he 
will make a fortune with it ; at most one may expect, 
if one is really lucky, to win two or three hundred 
francs to start with, and then one will, if wise, stop 
playing, at any rate for some little time. I repeat, 
long periods of play are fatal. 

So much for the three best-known systems. ‘There are, 
of course, many others, but as I have said, nearly all of 
them are based on these three. I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the foolishness of paying money for so-called 
“infallible” systems, “‘ guaranteed”? to win. Here, 
for instance, is an advertisement chosen at random, of a 
type which appears from time to time in the personal 
columns of the papers : 


““ Monte Carto. Break the bank at Monte Carlo 
or any other Casino where ROULETTE is played. A 
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PROVEN SYSTEM will be disclosed against profit-shar- 
ing. Practical demonstration in London. Professors 
of mathematics challenged to disprove correctness of 
mathematical formula. Write Box... etc.” 


The last sentence is designed to impress the unwary, 
but, in fact, it gives the whole show away. This 
philanthropist’s mathematical formula is, I am sure, 
perfect ; but what possible good can it be when roulette 
has been conclusively proved to defy all the mathematical 
formule ever thought of ? Here again one meets the 
ancient and apparently immortal fallacy that roulette is 
a scientific game of chance. Moreover, if the system is 
already ‘‘ proven,’’ why has not its inventor won a 
fortune and retired long ago? 

The whole point of advertisements like this is, as the 
reader will see at once, to give the system-monger a 
chance of cashing-in on the luck of others without 
risking a penny himself. He knows perfectly well that 
some of his clients are bound to be lucky and will win 
while using his system, and in this way he can earn a 
certain amount of money without a minute’s anxiety. 
He does not, you will notice, offer to pay his followers’ 
losses. If they complain he can always talk them into 
believing that they did not do exactly what he told them. 
These fellows invariably have the gift of the gab. 

At the risk of labouring this point unduly, let me put 
this question to the reader: If you discovered a really 
sound way of making money at roulette, would you 
offer to disclose it to all and sundry? Of course you 
wouldn’t ; you would scrape together all the capital 
you could and win yourself a fortune. After you had 
broken all the Casinos in the world and become as rich 
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as Croesus, you would divulge the secret, because by that 
time it would be valueless as there would no longer be 
any casinos left. Indeed, the anti-gambling maniacs 
would probably put up a statue to you for ridding the 
world of their déte noire. ‘This would only serve you right. 

Here let me tell the story of a Dutch friend of mine 
who invented a unique and most successful system. 
There is no copyright in it, and anyone who likes can 
go to Monte Carlo to-morrow and put it into practice. 
Neither my friend nor I will ask for the slightest reward 
for publishing it to the world. 

‘Why do we always lose?’ asked my friend rhetoric- 
ally one day. 

I gave him the obvious answer that it was because we 
could not guess the right numbers or colours. 

‘Not at all,” he replied. ‘‘ We lose only because we 
want to win. Therefore, if we should sit down deter- 
mined to lose, we would be certain to win. That’s 
logical, isn’t it ?”’ 

I felt sure that it was not, but I could not think of a 
good argument on the spur of the moment and I agreed 
with him. ‘“ That sounds all very nice in theory,” I 
said, “ but will you put it into practice?” 

“Certainly,” he replied. And he did. 

Now no one can be expected willingly and deliber- 
ately to try and lose his own money, yet this was the 
essence of the system. My friend therefore put aside 
50,000 francs to prove his idea, and gave 2000 of them 
every day to an acquaintance with strict instructions 
that he was to lose them. For this service the man was 
paid 200 francs a day, which was a very fair wage for 
the pleasant job of chucking someone else’s money 
down the drain. 
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For the first two days the man found no difficulty 
whatever in getting rid of his employer’s money. 
Each day the 2000 francs melted away in a manner 
which made his heart rejoice, for he was a conscientious 
fellow and liked to think that he was obeying instructions 
to the letter. 

On the third day, however, try as he would he simply 
could not lose. He staked wildly on the en plein 
chances, he did everything that every gambler is warned 
against, and still the money kept rolling in. By the end 
of the session he had won 40,000 francs. Deeply 
ashamed, he handed over the money to his employer. 

‘You see?” said he. ‘I was right, was I not? If 
you want to lose, you’re bound to win.” 

However, I noticed that he gave up the system at this 
point. He was wise enough not to strain it too far. 

His idea was not, indeed, as nonsensical as it may 
sound. In every form of gambling you must take risks 
to win large sums—in this lies its whole fascination— 
yet when the moment comes it is only human to hesitate, 
and then all is lost. Naturally, the man who is playing 
with someone else’s money, and therefore has nothing 
to lose, will cheerfully take these risks without a second’s 
thought, and very likely he brings off the coup. 

This system is certainly as valuable as any of those 
advertised, and if any capitalist cares to get into touch 
with me I promise him that I will give myself a very 
good run for his money ! 

My friend, Major F., after a heavy loss in the Casino, 
said to me with a sigh: ‘“ And to think that all this is 
the fault of my dear old mother. When I was a young 
man, not quite of age, she took me into the rooms, where 
naturally, I couldn’t gamble ; gambling being strictly 
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forbidden to anyone below twenty-one years. Mother 
told me that I ought never to gamble because it was 
foolish, nobody could win, etc. To prove the fact she 
put a ‘louis’ on the thirty-three. The thirty-three 
turned up. Mother was uncomfortable, but explained 
that such exceptional cases only prove the rule, and she 
placed another stake on another number which promptly 
came out. Hard as she tried she couldn’t manage to 
lose. The object lesson had a very bad result. I decided 
that Mother was wrong, and as soon as I became of age 
I rushed to the Casino and became an inveterate gambler, 
with disastrous consequences. So it is all Mother’s 
fault.”’ 


CHAPTER VIII 


FAMOUS SYSTEM PLAYERS 


HE most famous, or notorious, of system- 
players was undoubtedly “The Man Who 
Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo.”’ His story is 

rather interesting. 

His name was Charles Wells, and he first came to 
Monte Carlo in the summer of 1891. I do not remem- 
ber him, but I am told that he was a coarse, unlikeable 
fellow. Nevertheless, when he began to win he soon 
found plenty of friends. 

He claimed to have discovered an infallible system. 
In fact, he won simply because he had the three essentials 
to success at the tables: luck, courage, and coolness. 
He played incessantly from noon to eleven o’clock at 
night, which were then the opening and closing times 
of the Casino. During these eleven hours he never 
stirred once from his place, not even to eat. His stamina 
was phenomenal. 

During his first three days at the end of July, 1891, 
he won something like £40,000. His luck was fantastic. 
Twice running, for instance, he backed No. 1 en plein 
for the maximum, then 6000 francs. He won each 
time. As for his system, there was nothing new about it. 
It was based on the Martingale. He doubled steadily 
up to the maximum when in luck, always playing 
maximums when there was a run in his favour. When 
he had won three times running he withdrew the 
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accumulation and started again with a reduced stake. 
If he experienced an adverse run he kept his stakes low. 
The reason why he made this rather haphazard system 
pay was simply because he had the courage and the 
power of concentration necessary to take advantage of 
every piece of luck that came his way. In a word, he 
was a born gambler, and they are rare creatures. Inci- 
dentally, he also insured against zero or a refait at 
trente-et-quarante,! a common and useful practice when 
large sums are at stake. 

He broke the bank several times a day, and conse- 
quently his fame spread far and wide. However, as I 
pointed out elsewhere, breaking the bank is not nearly 
such an exciting thing as the expression implies, and 
even in 1891, though it caused a great stir, there was 
no question of play being stopped. 

After three days, at the end of which he was about 
£40,000 to the good, Wells decided that he could not 
go on playing eleven hours a day any longer, and he 
wisely gave his luck (and his mind) a rest. Before 
leaving, however, he played a few shots at trente-et- 
quarante. Within half an hour he broke the bank, 
winning 160,000 francs (say, £6400). However, he 
lost it all that afternoon. Still, he could easily afford 
this, especially as he had had the good sense to transfer 
his huge winnings to his bank in London, so that he 
would not be tempted to touch them, should his luck 
turn. 

Early in November “ Monte Carlo” Wells, as he 
came to be called, returned to the Casino and again 


1 When the value of each row of cards is 31, the bank takes half the stakes. 
This is the Refait, from which the banker gets his advantage corresponding to 
Zero at Roulette. Either can be insured against, at a rate of one per cent of 
the stake. 
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experienced prodigious luck, winning 250,000 francs 
(£10,000) at least. In one sitting he increased his first 
stake of 120 francs to 98,000 francs, an extraordinary 
run of luck. He, of course, airily referred to his infallible 
system, which he refused to disclose ; but experienced 
observers saw that there was, as I have indicated, nothing 
new in his methods. He rightly insisted on the necessity 
for courage and a large amount of capital in order to 
win, and emphasised the stupidity of playing eleven 
hours a day for more than two or three days on end. 
In this he practised what he preached, and left after 
three days. It is amusing to learn that he was so 
confident that the majority of players must lose that he 
bought £2000 worth of shares in the Casino. 

It has often been said that ‘‘ Monte Carlo”? Wells’s 
huge winnings caused the Administration many sleepless 
nights. On the contrary, the Casino’s receipts for 1891 
went up by a considerable amount, despite Wells and 
one or two other lucky players. The explanation was, 
of course, that reports of Wells’s fantastic success caused 
people to crowd to the tables in the fond hope that they, 
too, would be lucky. Indeed, the Administration was 
actually accused of inventing Wells in order to lure 
people to the Casino. This was a palpable lie, as all the 
English papers, from The Times downwards, were full 
of the story, and they have never shown any disposition 
to flatter Monte Carlo. 

However, although the Casino could congratulate 
itself on having had a better year than ever, it was look- 
ing forward to its revenge. ‘“‘ He who breaks the bank 
.to-day will most assuredly return to-morrow and let 
the bank break him,” said Francois Blanc, who knew 
more about the psychology of the gambler than any 
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other man this world has produced. Sure enough, like 
the proverbial moth to the flame, Wells returned to 
Monte Carlo in January, 1892. This time he lost 
heavily, though he may have gained a little on the 
balance. Finding that his luck had deserted him he left 
the place and, so far as I know, never returned. 

About this time—I am not sure of the exact date— 
the reports of his winnings inspired the famous music- 
hall song ‘‘ The Man Who Broke the Bank at Monte 
Carlo,” and soon its catchy tune was being played by 
every barrel-organ and whistled by every errand-boy in 
London. Certainly the publicity was worth far more to 
the Casino than Wells had ever won, and although the 
song itself is seldom heard to-day, the phrase is still on 
people’s lips. Only the other day, for instance, it was 
used as the title ofafilm. I often think that the Adminis- 
tration should have erected a statue to Mr. Wells, but 
the reader, if he does not already know the story, will 
soon learn why they did not. | 

Wells used to visit Monte Carlo in his beautifully 
fitted steam-yacht the Pa/ais Royal, and entertained all 
the notabilities of the place on board. Or, rather, he 
entertained all those who were spongers enough to put 
up with his unpleasant characteristics. Rich men never 
lack friends of a sort. In December, 1892, the Palais 
Royal was in Havre harbour. One day, when everyone’s 
thoughts were full of Christmas, the newspapers made 
the sensational announcement that French police 
officers had boarded the yacht and arrested Wells 
under an extradition order issued by the British 
Government. 

He was handed over to two detectives from Scotland 
Yard, and on January 17, 1893, he appeared at Bow 
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Street on a charge of obtaining £29,800 by false pre- 
tences. In the police court, and later at the Old Bailey, 
the whole story came out. 

For at least ten years, and probably much longer, 
Charles Wells had been describing himself as a civil 
engineer, and had been advertising regularly for backers 
for his inventions. He used to take out provisional 
patents for all manner of different devices, and then flash 
these documents before gullible people as if they were 
definite patents. Explaining that vast fortunes could be 
made out of the most simple inventions if the capital was 
forthcoming to market them, he had no difficulty in 
persuading people to trust him with large sums. This 
was the money with which he gambled at Monte Carlo. 

In fairness to Wells it must be recorded that he actually 
did invent one thing which was properly patented and 
sold legitimately. It was a musical skipping-rope, a 
fact which amused the Old Bailey audience a good deal. 

His two chief victims were the Honourable William 
Trench, Lord Ashtown’s heir, and Miss Catherine 
Phillimore, sister of Sir Walter Phillimore, later Lord 
Phillimore, the famous judge. The names are worth 
mentioning because they show what a plausible rascal 
he must have been. From Miss Phillimore alone he 
squeezed more than £18,000. 

His ‘‘ invention” in this case was an apparatus for 
use in steamships to save fuel, and the yacht was neces- 
sary in order to test it. Needless to say, the apparatus 
was nothing but a myth, and the yacht, for which his 
victims paid, was entirely for his own pleasure. His 
methods were beautifully simple ; whenever he needed 
more money to gamble with he used to send a telegram 
to Miss Phillimore from Mentone or some other place 
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near Monte Carlo (never Monte Carlo itself, for obvious 
reasons), saying that the apparatus had broken down and 
appealing for funds to put it right. 

His success at the tables ultimately proved his down- 
fall, for when reports of the lucky Mr. Wells began to 
appear in the English Press, several of his victims 
began, for the first time, to smell a rat. Even so, he 
was able to bluff them into believing, for a time at any 
rate, that he had gone to Monte Carlo because he had 
invented an infallible system, and their money was still 
safe. However, they grew more and more suspicious, 
and at length went to Scotland Yard, where, to their 
mortification, they found a dossier about Charles Wells 
extending back for many years. Trench, Miss Philli- 
more and others decided to face the jibes of their 
acquaintances and bring the rascal to book. When he 
was arrested at Havre he was completely destitute, so 
much so that he was trying to sell the coal in the yacht’s 
bunkers. In fact, he thought that the French police- 
officers had come on board to make him an offer for it. 

He was certainly a cool hand. In the course of an 
interview some months before the arrest, Trench, an 
Irishman, lost his temper with the swindler and threat- 
ened to punch his head. ‘‘ Don’t hit me,” said Wells 
calmly, ‘ I’m the father of a family and abhor physical 
violence. I don’t mind being punched by the law, if 
you like, because I’ve always come out of such en- 
counters successfully.”’ Later, he offered to give Trench 
back all his shares in the fraudulent fuel-saving company 
except one, which he wanted him to keep “‘ in memory 
of poor Charles Wells.” 

He was sentenced on March 14, 1893, to eight years’ 
penal servitude, a fate which he richly deserved. So 
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far as I know he never visited Monte Carlo again ; 
certainly after his conviction he would never have been 
allowed inside the Casino. I am told that some details of 
his subsequent career are given in a book called Crime 
Within the Square Mile, by Chief-Detective-Inspector 
Ernest Nicholls. Apparently he was again sentenced for 
fraud in 1906, and died in 1926, aged eighty-five. At 
least he had the satisfaction of knowing that his memory 
will always be preserved as “ ‘The Man Who Broke the 
Bank at Monte Carlo.” 

Blanc died some fifteen years before the rise and fall of 
“Monte Carlo” Wells, but during his early venture 
at Homburg he suffered severely at the hands of another 
great system-player, a Spaniard named Thomas Garcia. 
In many respects this man had much in common with 
Wells ; he was an unprepossessing nobody, and his ideas 
of honesty were not those of ordinary people. Although 
he only visited Monte Carlo in its very early days, 
before Blanc had obtained his concession, his story is, I 
think, worth telling here because it serves to dispel the 
myth that fortunes can be won by means of systems. 

Garcia was a commercial traveller for a Parisian firm. 
In his spare time he quickly earned himself a good deal 
of money, and no small amount of notoriety into the 
bargain, by his audacious gambling. Like Wells, he 
had the luck, courage, and coolness which are essential 
for success. Not that he trusted entirely to luck when 
playing in Paris; he preferred something more certain 
in the form of loaded dice and marked cards. However, 
there are cardsharpers and cardsharpers, and inasmuch 
as Garcia was a most successful one, one cannot help 
feeling a sneaking regard for him At least, he was 
determined to rise above the “ spot-the-lady ” ramp 
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which was, and still is, the entire stock-in-trade of the 
petty members of his fraternity. 

Homburg was then what Monte Carlo is to-day, and 
obviously attracted Garcia like a lodestone draws a 
piece of iron. By August, 1860, he had amassed enough 
capital to make his visit worth while, and accordingly 
Homburg saw him for the first time. He was already 
known there by repute, but as he had been clever enough 
to escape any charge of cheating, he was considered to 
be simply a lucky and courageous gambler. No doubt 
many people thought there was more in his success 
in Paris than met the eye, but suspicion was not 
enough. 

His flamboyant way of dressing, his affected manner, 
and above all, his insistence on his beautiful mistress, a 
German, sitting beside him whenever he played, were 
enough to mark him as someone out of the ordinary, 
even before he began to win. 

He played only trente-et-quarante, for the excellent 
reason that the odds are slightly more in favour of the 
player than at roulette, and always staked maximums 
(12,000 francs) on every coup. Blanc had not been 
faring very well at Homburg at this period, and he 
made it a rule that on any one coup the players could not 
stake more than 30,000 francs altogether. Garcia 
therefore saw that his mistress and a man confederate 
put on 18,000 francs between them, so that with his 
12,000 francs the three of them ran the table up to the 
limit straight away. 

Red was his favourite colour, and the way in which he 
managed to get on to runs was positively uncanny. 
Naturally, there were periods when he lost heavily, but 
at the end of his first visit he was 240,000 francs the 
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richer. Again like Wells, he had the sense to depart 
with his winnings. 

A week or two later he returned and created a much 
greater sensation than before. Accounts of his winnings 
on this occasion differ, but there is no question that he 
ultimately won a vast amount. According to one story, 
after winning 500,000 francs he asked permission to 
stake beyond the maximum of 12,000 francs. Blanc’s 
views were sought by the agitated officials. “If he 
plays standing, no,” said the great man firmly ; “if he 
plays sitting, yes.” Garcia agreed to sit, although he 
knew that this would make it far more difficult to leave 
the table, which was Blanc’s whole object. However, he 
broke the bank five times, and at one moment was the 
winner of no less than 1,750,000 francs. These figures 
I give with reserve, for obviously it is now difficult to 
get the exact details of an incident of this kind which 
happened more than seventy years ago; figures, both 
human and mathematical, have a habit of increasing with 
age. At all events, there seems to be no doubt that 
Garcia left Homburg this time with more than half a 
million francs in his pocket. Altogether, within a few 
weeks he had taken about 800,000 francs from the 
place. 

This would be a large enough sum to-day, with the 
franc at par it was the equivalent of £32,000. For a 
young Casino, as was Homburg at that time, this loss 
was a very serious matter, although there was no question 
of the place having to close down; Blanc’s resources 
were even then large enough to prevent such a catas- 
trophe. Nevertheless, if a few more people experienced 
a fraction of Garcia’s luck there was no saying what 


might happen, thought the shareholders gloomily, as 
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they saw all hopes of a dividend fading from view. In 
fact, their forebodings were realised, for the Casino 
was only able to pay a nominal dividend on the half- 
year’s results. One can easily imagine that to them the 
name of Garcia was like a red rag to a bull. 

Even Blanc was rather perturbed, and gave strict 
orders that if Garcia returned, special precautions were 
to be taken to prevent the disorderly scenes which had 
occurred during his two visits, when he was surrounded 
by a noisy, jostling crowd of spectators whose behaviour 
made the place seem more like a fair-ground than a 
well-conducted casino. But he was not seriously 
alarmed ; he had faith in his dictum that “he who 
breaks the bank to-day will return to be broken by the 
bank to-morrow.” Moreover, Garcia’s success was 
blazoned abroad and drew people in increasing numbers 
to Homburg. 

Sure enough, Garcia returned in the autumn of 1861. 
In the meantime, however, he had squandered his 
fortune, and was able to bring only 13,000 francs with 
him. This went in a flash. But his luck had not alto- 
gether deserted him, for also in Homburg was the great 
piamist, Rubenstein, whom he had once lent 20,000 
francs. Like most musicians and singers, Rubenstein 

was a great gambler, and he had borrowed the money 
from Garcia to play with. Naturally, Garcia had only 
to ask him for the money for the loan to be repaid at 
once. 

Armed with this sum the Spaniard again took his 
place at the tables. This time he was in luck. With 
characteristic courage he staked the whole sum on his 
favourite colour red, and won. This, at least, is the 
story that is told of him ; if it is true, he must still have 
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been allowed to exceed the maximum of 12,000 francs. 
At all events there is no doubt that he was again ex- 
tremely lucky, and soon turned Rubenstein’s 20,000 
francs into 129,000 francs. 

So far his system, such as it was, had turned out very 
well for him. Like so many others, however, he tried 
it too far. Later in the day he not only lost all that he 
had won, but also 15,000 francs out of what Rubenstein 
had repaid him. As he had earlier in the day borrowed 
10,000 francs from a friend, he was now 5000 francs 
out of pocket. This was enough ; Garcia left Homburg 
and never returned. 

But he had not passed out of Blanc’s life. On the 
contrary, he most unexpectedly did the founder of 
Monte Carlo a great service. Within a few days of the 
opening of Lefévre’s casino at Monaco, the directors 
were horrified to see Thomas Garcia take his place at 
the tables. 

They were still more horrified when, playing the red 
at trente-et-quarante, he quickly won 45,000 francs. 
This was a heavy loss for so young a concern. The 
directors became panic-stricken, and ultimately Blanc 
obtained the concession. In the meantime, the unwitting 
cause of Blanc’s good fortune suffered a severe setback, 
and lost every franc that he possessed ; indeed, the 
Casino had to pay his fare home. 

His downfall came a few weeks later, in Paris. Some- 
how he had become friendly with a young and attractive 
Parisienne, a Madame Julia Barucci, who entertained 
lavishly. She invited him to a house-warming party, 
asking him to arrange some games for her guests. 
Among those present, as the Society journalists say, was 
a certain Signor Calzado, the manager of a theatre in 
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Paris, whom everyone disliked except Garcia. Nothing 
definite was known against him, but he had an unsavoury 
reputation as a gamester, and no one liked playing with 
him. 

This dislike was thoroughly justified, if, in fact, Calzado 
was the author of the famous Havana card-swindle, 
as he is said to have been. Some years previously a 
Spaniard, calling himself by the name of Bianco, arrived 
in Havana with a huge cargo of playing-cards which he 
proceeded to sell at very low prices to all and sundry. 
Very soon there was not a single pack in the place which 
had not originated from him, for they were so good 
and so cheap that the dealers would not buy any 
others. 

Gambling was rife in Havana at this time and soon 
Bianco (or Calzado) wormed his way into the most 
exclusive club in the place. He played high, and he 
always won. 

Despite the exclusiveness of the club a French trick- 
ster named Laforcade managed to gain admittance, and 
he seized the earliest opportunity of stealing a pack of 
cards in order to mark them. To his utter astonishment, 
when he opened the apparently unused packet he found 
that the cards were already marked. Someone had 
forestalled him, and he set about discovering who. He 
was not long in reaching the conclusion that the man was 
Bianco. One day he challenged him. 

Bianco was at first dumbfounded, but he quickly saw 
the funny side of the situation, and confessed. With 
infinite care he had opened all the packs that he had 
brought to Havana, marked the cards, and then resealed 
the packets so that no one could tell that they had ever 
been opened. The dealers being so ready to buy, it was 
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only a matter of time before every pack in use in Havana 
was a marked one, from which he could profit. 

There was only one thing to do and that was to take 
Laforcade into partnership with him. The arrangement 
worked well enough for a time, but unfortunately 
Laforgade did not know when the supply of marked 
cards was likely to be exhausted. Bianco did, and one 
day Laforgade woke up to find that his partner had 
vanished. He had perforce to work single-handed, but 
the marked cards were gradually giving out ; and driven 
to other tricks in order to win, Laforcade was at last 
detected in cheating. However, nothing could be 
proved against him ; he had neither marked the cards nor 
imported them; and he escaped without conviction. 
Bianco, of course, was already far away and had nothing 
to fear, even though his partner gave evidence against 
him. 

So far as I can make out, Calzado and Bianco were one 
and the same man. At all events there is no doubt 
whatever that Calzado was a sharper, and was suspected 
as such by many Parisians. We must now return to 
Madame Barucci’s party in Pans. 

The guests had not long arrived when Garcia pro- 
posed a game of trente-et-quarante, and soon it was in 
full swing. By the time supper was announced the guest 
of the evening, a certain Senor Miranda, a member of 
the Spanish Royal Household, had won about 30,000 
francs. He was well known as a rich and perfectly 
straight gambler, and that evening he had brought some 
100,000 francs with him to play with. Naturally, he 
was delighted at his good fortune at trente-et-quarante, 
and when after supper Garcia suggested a game of 
baccara, he agreed at once. The players sat down, 
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Garcia excusing himself on the grounds that he wished 
to go outside and smoke a cigar ; for these were the days 
when no one was allowed to smoke in the living-rooms 
of a house if there were ladies present. 

Hurrying to a quiet corner of the house, Garcia 
filled his pockets with packs of marked cards which he 
had cached earlier in the day. His arrangements made, 
he sauntered back into the sa/on and took his place at 
the baccara table. 

He played high, and was extremely lucky, winning 
nearly every time. Moreover, Calzado also won a 
large sum, for he followed Garcia’s lead. Poor Sefior 
Miranda’s luck was completely out, and his 130,000 
francs disappeared in no time. Naturally, the spectators 
were highly excited by the extraordinary run of luck in 
Garcia’s favour. 

Suddenly, one of them realised that something more 
than luck was bringing Garcia his success. There 
was a cry of “Stop!” The sensation was tremendous. 
The cards were examined. Many of them were found 
to be of a slightly different design from those provided 
by Madame Barucci. Garcia was immediately accused 
of cheating. 

He tried to bluster his way out of the charge by 
saying that although he had in fact introduced his own 
cards into the shoe, he had done so with no evil intent, 
but simply because these cards had always been lucky 
for him. Someone drily remarked that they certainly 
had been on this occasion. He then offered to pay back 
a portion of his winnings in order to avoid a scandal, 
but rather naturally his victims wished for the whole 
amount. At this demand Garcia made a dash for the 
street. Unfortunately for him the front door was 
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bolted and barred, and there followed one of the most 
extraordinary games of hide-and-seek that have ever 
been played. At last he was found in a little-used corner 
of the house, cowering like a rat before a pack of terriers. 
Not a minute was lost in argument ; his furious victims 
took every franc they could find on him. 

They then turned their attention to Calzado. He 
flatly refused to be searched, but was detected in trying 
to get rid of a roll of bank-notes. Both men were 
allowed to leave the house, but their victims informed 
the police and had them charged with swindling. Garcia 
stood his trial, and was sentenced to five years’ imprison- 
ment, but Calzado had fled by the time the police were 
put on his trail. The affair was an awkward one for 
Madame Barucci, for at that time the French had strict 
laws against gaming. 

This, then, is the story of Garcia, the discoverer of an 
alleged infallible system. He died in poverty some 
twenty years later. He and “‘ Monte Carlo” Wells 
make a pretty pair. 

I-have only heard of one man who actually did win 
a fortune by means of a system. What is more, it was 
an infallible one. Unfortunately for the race of gamblers 
its infallibility depended upon the inexperience of the 
Casino staff, and experience can be quickly gained, 
though the process may be an expensive one. 

Many years ago, not long after the Casino had opened, 
an English engineer named Jaggers worried the Adminis- 
tration by his consistent and large wins. In four days 
he amassed no less than 1,500,000 francs, then equivalent 
to £60,000. Yet he seemed to be playing in a most 
haphazard manner ; not staking for long periods, then 
suddenly getting on to a really favourable run. Surely 
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there was something more in this than met the eye? 
thought the officials—but what ? 

At last one of them hit upon the truth. As an 
engineer Jaggers knew that it was impossible to make an 
absolutely perfect machine; there were bound to be 
slight inaccuracies in the bearings which, in the case of 
a roulette wheel, would cause certain numbers to appear 
more frequently than others. For several weeks before 
he himself took his place at the tables, Jaggers had em- 
ployed a staff of clerks to take down the numbers as they 
came up on all the tables. The statistics bore out his 
theory, and he found out that one particular wheel gave 
certain numbers with considerable frequency. In this 
way he found no difficulty in winning £60,000 in four 
days. 

As soon as this dawned on the Administration they 
took the obvious action ; they changed the wheels from 
table to table. Quite unconscious of this, Jaggers took 
his place at his accustomed table on the fifth day, and 
began to play according to his statistics. He lost, and 
lost and lost. By the time he was £40,000 down he 
realised what had been done. 

He was not beaten yet, however. He had noticed 
that on the wheel on which he had been playing there 
was a tiny scratch, and this enabled him to identify it. 
Sitting down at the table to which it had been moved, 
he began to play with an easy mind. His confidence 
was justified, for he won £70,000 in the course of a 
few days’ play. 

The Administration quickly tumbled to his new 
trick, but some little time was necessary in order to 
render it useless. However, by the time Jaggers had 
won his £70,000 they were ready for him. The old 
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roulette wheels were all replaced by new ones with 
interchangeable parts, and not only were the wheels 
themselves changed from table to table every day, but 
the component parts were shuffled, too, so that each 
table started the day’s play with what was virtually a 
new wheel. Jaggers saw what had happened, and had the 
good sense to leave Monte Carlo with his £70,000 intact. 

The practice of changing the wheels in this way has, 
of course, been continued ever since, and unless there is 
some benighted casino in the world which has not heard 
of Mr. Jaggers, no one can now hope to profit from the 
fact that no machine, however accurately made, can be 
quite perfect. 

Moreover, in addition to the fact that nowadays 
mechanics can work to a much higher degree of accuracy 
than in Jaggers’ day, the wheels and tables are checked 
every morning with a spirit-level to ensure perfect 
alignment and balance. I mention this because only 
the other day the case of Jaggers was recalled in con- 
nection with the new game of double-roulette. This 
is simply two roulette wheels in one. They are made to 
revolve in the same direction but at different speeds ; 
the ball falls into the hole in the smaller one, quite 
normally, and when this wheel stops it automatically 
locks the larger one. To win the en plein chance the 
player must guess the number into which the ball 
drops and also the number on the outside wheel against 
which the inside wheel stops. For example, the ball 
drops into No. 4, on the inside wheel, and No. 4 
on this wheel comes to rest against No. 29 on the outside 
one. Anyone backing these two numbers in the correct 
order wins 1200 times his stake. Combined chances 
are paid in like proportion. 
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Now at present there is only one double-roulette in 
use at Monte Carlo, and the luck experienced by some 
players prompted several people to suggest that another 
Jaggers might be able to win a fortune on it after a 
prolonged study of the combinations it gives. Myself, 
I do not think so ; the machine was tried out thoroughly 
for months before it was put into service, and I am certain 
the Administration would never have passed it if it had 
offered any loophole of this kind. However, hope 
springs eternal, and whenever the machine is working 
you can see people earnestly jotting down the results 
in their note-books. I wish them luck ! 

So much for systems. I hope the reader is now con- 
vinced of their futility. If he still has any lingering 
doubts, let me remind him that years ago Blanc offered 
one million francs (then worth £40,000) to anyone 
who could demonstrate to him a sound way of beating 
the bank at roulette. This enormous sum has never been 
claimed. 


CHAPTER IX 


SWINDLES 


‘ ) J HERE there is money there are certain also 

to be swindlers. Monte Carlo is no excep- 

tion to this rule. In fact, it attracts the 

cleverest crooks of all nations. ‘The local police might 

well inform their colleagues in the world’s capital cities : 
‘*'You want the best crooks—we have them !” 

The ordinary player must, however, bear in mind that 
swindles at roulette and trente-et-quarante can affect 
only the house, and not other players ; for the simple 
reason that in these games, which are by far the most 
popular at Monte Carlo, each individual is playing 
against the bank, and not against his fellow-players. 

On the other hand, in baccara and chemin de fer 
(which are really two versions of the same game) the 
gamblers play against each other, so that they are affected 
by any swindling that may take place. 

Not long ago the Casino staff unmasked one of the 
cleverest baccara swindles ever recorded in the history 
of gambling. The story has not previously been told, 
but before beginning I must attempt a brief explanation 
of the games of baccara and chemin de fer 

The players sit round an oblong table, divided across 
the centre by a line, at one end of which sits the banker 
and at the other the croupier. Another line is drawn 
all round the edge of the table, leaving a margin in 
which the players keep their stakes, cigarette-cases. 
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mascots, and other paraphernalia. A player wishing to 
make a bet must push his chip the other side of this 
line. 

The banker is simply the individual who says he will 
put up the most money for the others to play against. 
There is no limit whatever to the sum which may be put 
in the bank, and this is the reason why no Casino in the 
world can afford to hold the bank at baccara. Play is 
invariably very high, and a man may win anything from 
one to twenty million francs. If he departs the next day 
with a sum of these dimensions the Casino has no hope 
of getting its revenge, and one has only to imagine a 
succession of such wins to see that in a very short time 
the place would be bankrupt. To overcome this 
difficulty syndicates of private players have been formed, 
the best-known of them being the famous Greek 
Syndicate. They make a round of the casinos, so that 
what they lose at Monte Carlo they may win back again 
at, say, Deauville. There is obviously not a great 
number of people in the world who can afford to play 
really high at baccara, and once they are bitten with the 
game they give each other plenty of opportunities for 
revenge. 

The actual method of playing is simple. Six packs of 
cards are shuffled and placed in a “ shoe,” a wooden box 
so contrived that the cards may be easily withdrawn one 
after another. They are dealt by the banker, and he 
starts by giving one, face downwards, to the player on 
his right, then another to the player on his left, and 
finally, one to himself. The remaining players do not 
receive cards at all; they win or lose according to the 
fortunes of the player representing their particular half 
of the table. That is to say, if the player on the right of 
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the banker wins, then all the players sitting on that side 
of the table win, and vice versa. Players can, of course, 
bet on either side of the table. 

The banker deals another three cards in the same 
order, and then the players examine them. The object 
is to hold cards adding up to eight or nine. Tens and 
court cards count nothing ; all others are taken at their 
face value. If one of the players holds a “ natural,” 
for example, a six and a three, making nine, or a five 
and a three, making eight, he must declare it, and if the 
other two cannot match it, he wins. If none of them 
have a natural straightaway, the banker can offer a 
further three cards, one to himself and one to each of 
his opponents. Whether he does this, and whether the 
other players accept them, depend on the cards held. 
For instance, if the banker’s cards add up to four (and 
for the purposes of the game tens are deducted when the 
pips reach double figures, so that an eight and a six, 
making fourteen, count as four) he will certainly take 
another card, because an ace, two, three, four, or five 
will help him, and he has a good chance of getting one of 
them. If he has a six, however, he will be ill-advised 
to take another card, because only an ace, two, or three 
can help him. If no “naturals” are held, the player 
who gets nearest to nine wins the coup, and a fresh deal 
is made until the cards are exhausted. 

That is, very briefly, how baccara is played ; it is 
unnecessary to go into further details. For chemin de fer, 
or baccara chemin de fer, as it is properly called, the other 
game being known as baccara banque, six packs of cards 
are used, and the banker deals only to the player on his 
right. If he loses, the bank automatically passes to the 
next player, and soon. The object is still to get as near 
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nine as possible, and the other players bet on the result 
of the deal, as in the other game. 

Now obviously, in either game, a player who knew the 
value of the cards dealt before they were exposed 
would be in a very happy position. In other words, 
marked cards are just the thing for baccara or chemin de 
fer. The problem is, when the game is conducted as it 
is at Monte Carlo, how are you to mark the cards? They 
are specially made for the Casino, and every pack re- 
ceived is checked by a high official, who sees that each 
batch is locked away in a safe. Packs are issued to the 
rooms as required, and when play has finished for the 
night they are all carefully counted to make certain 
that not even one card has gone astray. They are then 
locked up again until the next day. When they are 
no longer fit for use they are taken to the Monaco 
gasworks and burned, under the supervision of a 
government official. 

This rather lengthy introduction to my story is 
necessary so that the reader should thoroughly under- 
stand the extraordinary nature of the swindle with which 
I am dealing. Let us now visit in imagination a certain 
chemin de fer table in the Casino. There are ten persons 
sitting round it, behind them the usual little crowd of gap- 
ing spectators, and, of course, a croupier and an inspector. 

As the game progresses four out of the ten players are 
seen to be enjoying a rare run of luck. Earlier in the 
evening they were playing against each other, but now 
they have changed their tactics and are all betting the 
same way. Certainly they are doing remarkably well, 
for coup after coup comes out in their favour, yet they 
never seem to have anything at stake when there is a 
“natural” against them. Talk about luck ! 
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Like everyone else looking on, the inspector is highly 
diverted by this extraordinary run of luck. But he is 
paid to be suspicious, and is too experienced in the ways 
of the world to believe that luck, and luck alone, is the 
sole cause of success at the tables. He casts about in his 
mind for some more reasonable explanation. Of course, 
he argues to himself, they may be perfectly honest men, 
but somehow he does not like the looks of them. 

Suddenly, he realises an odd fact about the four 
players. Each of them is wearing dark glasses. Now 
this is not at all an uncommon sight in the rooms. 
Most people wear them outside, for the sun is brilliant, 
and there is no doubt that they are restful in the bright 
artificial light of the Casino. All the same, our inspector 
thinks to himself, it is surely rather funny that all four 
of these men should have weak eyes. 

Half-ashamed of himself for being so suspicious, 
half-convinced that he is merely pulling his own leg, he 
borrows a pair of dark glasses and watches the game. 
Paradoxically, as soon as he dons the spectacles, all is 
as clear as daylight. 

On the back of nearly every card are white specks, 
denoting its value. Those unmarked are obviously 
tens and court cards, which do not count. The marks 
can only be seen through dark glasses ; without them 
they are quite invisible. 

The inspector’s first action is to warn the croupier to 
change the cards; then he makes his report to the 
Administration. There is no difficulty in piecing 
together the whole story. 

The cards were marked with a special substance 
hidden under the players’ finger-nails. During the 
early part of the game they played against each other, 
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at the same time marking the cards as they appeared. 
By betting against each other they were, of course, able 
to keep their money in their own hands, less the per- 
centage taken by the bank. ‘They had previously 
calculated that they would be able to mark all the cards, 
or at any rate quite enough for their purpose, during the 
playing of four shoes. Having accomplished this, they 
began to bet in earnest against their unsuspecting 
fellow-players. 

No immediate action was taken against them; the 
Administration was sure that if they were given more 
rope they would entangle themselves even farther. In 
the meantime, orders were given to change the cards at 
chemin de fer after every second shoe had been played, so 
that there was no possibility of marking the cards again. 
Seeing this, the gang realised that their “luck” had 
made the authorities suspicious, but they were foolish 
enough not to heed the warning. Instead, they tried 
another trick at baccara, which proved their downfall. 

Again they were seen to be phenomenally lucky, but 
this time only one of them wore dark glasses and he was 
not playing, but standing behind the banker. He was 
a fidgety fellow, and kept tweaking his nose, smoothing 
his hair, fiddling with his handkerchief, and rearranging 
his tie. In fact, his hands were never still. Opposite to 
him were his associates. They played for several days, 
during which they won heavily, and afterwards left 
hurriedly. 

It was quite clear to the Administration that the man 
with the dark glasses had been signalling the value of the 
cards to his friends across the table from his vantage-point 
behind the banker, where he could see the back of each 
card before it was dealt. Marks visible only through 
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dark glasses were discovered on the cards, just as on the 
other occasion. But how had they been put on? There 
was no question this time of the gang marking the cards 
as they passed through their hands. 

The croupier was interrogated. I will not say that 
he was put through the “ third-degree,”’ but his ques- 
tioners certainly did not mince matters. At last he 
broke down and confessed. 

The gang had their headquarters in Nice. They had 
bribed the croupier to steal new packs of cards from the 
Casino and bring them along to their “ hide-out.”’ 
There the packets were carefully unsealed, the cards 
were marked with the “invisible? marking, and the 
packets sealed up again and replaced in the safe by the 
croupier. No one could possibly have told that they 
were not brand-new packs which had never been opened. 
In this way the gang were able to prepare a complete 
shoe, and as soon as it was placed on the table they 
plunged heavily on it. 

Most of them were arrested and charged in the Monaco 
courts. ‘The case was not as simple as the layman might 
suppose, for the lawyers had a furious argument as to 
where the offence had been committed. The Moné- 
gasque counsel held that the crime had been perpetrated 
in France, because the cards had been marked in Nice. 
The French lawyers, on the contrary, maintained that 
marking the cards was no offence ; using them was what 
mattered, and they had indisputably been used in 
Monaco. They were tried eventually in Monaco and 
received long terms of imprisonment. 

There is, of course, no possibility of such a trick being 
tried again. It is seldom that a croupier dishonours his 
position of trust, but such things occur in every organisa- 
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tion. If the story proves anything, it shows that even 
the most cunningly conceived swindles are bound to be 
spotted in the long run. 

I am reminded of another occasion on which a croupier 
was “squared.” It happened many years ago, before 
the war. A gang of swindlers managed to persuade 
this man, with a promise of a large share in their profits, 
to prepare a pack of cards for use at trente-et-quarante. 
There was, of course, no question of marking them this 
time ; the gang only had to know that the cards would 
appear in a certain order to be certain of winning about 
ten shots running. 

Once the croupier was in their clutches there was no 
difficulty in getting possession of a pack and preparing 
it. The problem was, how could they introduce it 
into the game? Apart from the prowling inspectors, 
ever on the look-out for some trickery, there were the 
chef-de-partie, the sous-chef, and the other croupiers all 
sitting at the table, to be hoodwinked. Somehow seven 
men, not counting an inspector who might stop to 
watch the table for a few moments, had to have their 
attention distracted long enough for the faked pack to 
be inserted in the shoe by the dishonest croupier. Seven 
men, moreover, who by training and instinct would be 
watching the croupier with hawk-like eyes. 

Such a problem would daunt most people. Not so 
the leader of the gang. Like every successful swindler, 
he knew the psychology of his fellow-men. He knew, 
too, that simplicity was essential ; the more complicated 
a plan, be it honest or dishonest, the more likely it is to 
fail. | 

Presently the time came for the croupier to take his 
turn at dealing the cards. Up his sleeve was the faked 
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pack. Inwardly he must have been seething with 
emotion, but outwardly he had the calm, collected air 
of a man going through his daily routine. Seeing that 
their man was at his post, the subordinate members of 
the gang, four or five in number, took their seats at the 
table. 

“Pardon, m’sieur,” said the leader of the gang 
politely to the chef-de-partie, the official in charge of the 
game, “‘ but would you be so kind as to change me this 
50o0-franc note?” 

‘“ Of course, m’sieur,”’ replied the official, taking the 
note and counting out the equivalent number of gold 
louis—for in the days before the war one played with 
real money and not chips. He handed the pile of coins 
to the trickster. 

Clumsily the man took hold of the glittering mass, 
only to fumble badly and drop them with a crash on to 
the parquet floor. Instinctively everyone turned their 
eyes to the spot, and many people, including the officials 
of the table, helped to gather up the rolling coins. 
Only one man kept his eyes on the table, and he was the 
dishonest croupier. With a movement which was 
completed in a fraction of a second, he jerked the 
prepared pack from his sleeve into the shoe. A few 
seconds later the money was all collected and the 
leader of the gang took his place at the table, muttering 
profuse apologies for his clumsiness. No one had the 
slightest suspicion that the affair had been anything 
but a pure accident, and the game began. 

Each member of the gang put the maximum stake 
on each of the next ten shots. They won every time. 
How lucky they were, thought their unsuccessful 
neighbours enviously. In due course the croupier 
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came to the eleventh shot, which meant that the faked 
pack had been exhausted and a new one had been 
reached. Seizing their winnings, the gang made a 
bee-line for the station. 

This concerted action, following such a splendid run 
of luck, aroused the suspicions of the inspector, and the 
croupier was brought before the Administration and 
examined. He broke down and confessed the whole 
story. He was, of course, sacked immediately. It is 
said that his confederates had the effrontery to refuse 
him his share of the proceeds, an action which, if true, 
shows how little truth there is in the old saying that 
there is ‘‘ honour amongst thieves.”’ 

Whatever the rights and wrongs of this part of the 
story, I do know that the head of the gang used his 
share of the booty to start a restaurant in Nice. 

Recently an extraordinarily clever swindle at trente- 
et-quarante was unmasked. To be exact, it was more of 
a trick than a swindle, and some people might maintain 
that it was quite legitimate ; for those who practised it 
simply took advantage of a weak spot in the method of 
playing the game. Nevertheless there is no doubt that 
these men—they happened to be Italians—were not 
genuine gamblers, but a gang who had come to Monte 
Carlo with the express intention of picking up all they 
could, by fair means or foul. 

One of them became known by the picturesque yet 
entirely accurate nickname of “The Man with the 
Eyes of a Lynx.” He had the extraordinary knack of 
being able to tell the exact position in a pack of a card 
which he had seen exposed when the pack was cut. 
Assume for the sake of example that the bottom card 
of a pack is an ace. The pack is cut into approximately 
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two equal parts and re-made. Now any player must 
know that the ace is now roughly in the middle of the 
pack ; that is to say, it is about the twenty-sixth card 
from the top. No ordinary player would, however, 
bet confidently that the twenty-sixth card actually was 
the ace. He would probably go no further than to say 
that it was somewhere between the twentieth and 
thirtieth cards from the top. 

But “ Lynx Eyes’’ was no ordinary player. In the 
above circumstances, if he said that the ace was the 
twenty-sixth card you could stake your life that it was. 
He was always right. In short, he was just the kind of 
man I would not dream of playing bridge against, 
though I would love him as a partner. 

Now in order to explain how the gang worked their 
trick I must describe briefly the game of trente-et- 
quarante (thirty and forty), but I will try to do so 
without going into too many details. 

It is played with six packs of cards, dealt by a croupier 
in two rows, each of which must add up to between 31 
and 40 points. Court cards all count as ten ; the others 
go according to their actual number of pips. The first 
row is called Black, and the second Red. If the first 
card of the first row is a black one, and that row gets 
nearest to 30, then “ Black and Colour” win (i.e. 
*“ Black and the same colour”; for some reason one 
never says “‘ Black and Black ”’). If, on the other hand, 
the first card of the first row is red, and that row wins, 
then one says that “ Black and Inverse” win (i.e. 
** Black and the opposite colour’). In practice the 
croupier never pronounces the words “ Black” or 
** Inverse,” ies aaye that “ Red” has won or lost ; 
e.g. if “ Black” and “Inverse” win, he says: “ Rouge 
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perd et couleur.” In the same way, if the bottom 
row comes nearest to thirty, then Red and Colour, or 
Red and Inverse, win, according to the colour of the 
first card. You can bet on Red, Black, Colour, Inverse, 
and combinations of the two. Here is an actual example 
which will, I hope, make the foregoing quite clear : 


3 8 Knave 2 5 7 
9, © & © GY & =35 points 
9 10 4 3 6 4 
& ¢ Vv & 9 @ =36 points 


The top row, Black, being nearest to 30, wins. The 
first card dealt being a red one, the 3 of Hearts, and 
therefore the reverse of Black, Inverse wins. The 
croupier merely says: ‘‘ Rouge perd et couleur,” 
and deals again. 

Now it is easy to calculate how many points there are 
in six packs, if all court cards count as ten. The number 
is, in fact, 2040. It is equally easy to watch a game of 
trente-et-quarante and calculate the number of points 
left in the shoe, simply by deducting the total value of 
Black and Red after each shot. 

This was the first part of the trick played by the 
Italian gang, and there was, of course, nothing dishonest 
init. For the second part of their scheme they depended 
on our friend ‘‘ Lynx Eyes.” While the cards were 
being made ready for a new deal he would watch out 
for a “‘ figure’ being the last card in the shoe. 

Having done this, the gang would wait patiently 
until there were only from 67 to 72 points left in the 
shoe, or enough just for one shot. They would then 
bet heavily on Black. And four times out of six, Black 
would win. 
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The reader will, I hope, see the reason for this. 
Knowing that there was a ro among the last few cards 
in the shoe, the gang could be sure that the Black row 
would be completed before the 10 came out. It was 
pretty certain that the 10 would raise the Red score 
above that of Black, thus allowing Black to win. For 
instance, let us suppose that Black comes to 33. The 
dealers starts on the Red row. When he has only one 
card left the Red points add up to 25. All the other 
players are agog with excitement, because a 5, a 6 
or a7 will make Red win (giving 30, 31, or 32). 
Only our swindlers have no qualms; they know 
perfectly well that the last card is a 10. And so it is; 
the Red score comes to 35—Black wins. 

The amusing thing is that the Administration never 
tumbled to this trick by themselves. It was discovered 
by a friend of mine, an Englishman. He speaks Italian 
fluently, and is also a wonderful mathematician. He is 
always making calculations about the games, simply for 
his own amusement, and one day, when watching a 
table of trente-et-quarante, he overheard one of the 
Italians say to his associates: “‘ Now there are only 
67 points left.” They immediately staked 5000 francs 
each on Black, and won. 

This impressed my friend as being very curious, and 
there and then he sat down to solve the mystery of the 
67 points. He was not long in finding the correct 
solution, and he told me all about it. I at once passed 
the information along to the Administration. 

‘‘ Impossible !” they exclaimed. ‘‘ Trente-et-quarante 
has been played here for eighty years, and it is in- 
conceivable that anyone can have discovered anything 
about it that we do not already know.” 
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“* All right,” I said, ‘‘ just work it out for yourselves.” 

Pencils, paper, and packs of cards were brought, and 
for a time there was much muttering and scratching of 
heads. One by one the officials gasped. 

“You're perfectly night,” they admitted at last. 
“Why on earth did we never think of that before? 
However, we can easily put a stop to it.” 

If any lynx-eyed reader has been enjoying visions 
of breaking the bank at Monte Carlo by using the 
Italians’ method, I am afraid I must disappoint him. 
However carefully you mark down tens at the back of 
the pack, the knowledge will avail you nothing, for 
nowadays the last few cards are not dealt. The odds at 
trente-et-quarante are the same as ever they were. 

All sorts of petty swindles are, of course, always being 
tried on the Casino. The perpetrators may succeed 
once or twice, but they can never elude the vigilant 
inspectors for long. Once they have been spotted they 
are politely requested to hand in their cards of admission, 
and never again are they allowed in the rooms, False 
names, backed up by false identity papers (for you 
must show your passport when applying for admission 
to the rooms), are of little avail, for the staff are trained to 
memorise faces and physical peculiarities, and in this 
they are marvellously successful. Years may pass before 
the swindler tries to return, but within a few minutes of 
his arrival someone is bound to recognise him, as likely 
as not by some nervous gesture or peculiarity of which 
he is himself quite ignorant. 

I can illustrate my point with a little story which 
has never been told in print before. Indeed its hero, 
who shall be nameless, will, if he reads this passage, 
learn the truth about himself for the first time. 
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Years ago one of the managers thought it would be 
interesting and perhaps useful if he wandered about the 
rooms unrecognised. He trusted the staff, of course, 
but at the same time one could never be certain of 
anything or anyone in this world, and he might see some 
breach of the regulations being committed which would 
immediately be covered up if he came into the rooms in 
the ordinary way. In any case the idea was amusing, and 
would give him something to talk about in after life. 

Accordingly he made out a card for himself in an 
assumed name. The next thing to do was to disguise 
himself thoroughly, and he got a coiffeur to fix him up 
with a beautiful false beard. It appeared to him to look 
perfectly natural. A pair of spectacles completed the 
disguise, with which he was wholly satisfied. He made 
his way to the Casino. 

The attendants at the entrance to the rooms scrutinised 
his card, glanced at him, and with no sign of recognition 
in their eyes, allowed him to pass. He had triumphed ! 
I have no doubt that his first impulse was to roar with 
laughter, but he kept a straight face and began to amble 
slowly about the rooms. 

Little did he know that at that moment a messenger 
was running hot-foot to the Directors to inform them 
that a suspicious-looking stranger, with a beard believed 
to be false, was prowling about the rooms. The 
usual action on such occasions was at once taken; 
all the house-detectives were warned to shadow him 
wherever he went. 

Quite unconscious of the fact that several pairs of eyes 
were noting his every movement, the manager con- 
tinued his stately progress through the rooms, stopping 
every now and then to watch the play. 
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By this time the detectives were convinced that the 
beard was false, and this was sufficient reason to tap the 
stranger gently on the shoulder and request him to 
explain himself to the Administration. They were just 
about to do this when suddenly one of them raised a 
warning finger. 

‘Stop !”’ he said to his colleagues. ‘‘ I know who it 
is. It’s So-and-so, the manager. I can recognise him 
by his walk.” 

“You're perfectly right,” said the detective in charge, 
after watching the suspect for a few seconds. ‘“ All 
right, back you go to your normal duties.” 

So the chase was called off, and the manager eventually 
left the rooms completely satisfied that he had fooled 
the entire staff. He thinks so to this day, and I am 
afraid he will not be pleased to read this ! 

It is, of course, a well-known fact that however much 
a man may alter his outward appearance, it is almost 
impossible for him to disguise his walk and other 
physical movements which he has been used to making 
all his life. This makes the policeman’s lot a much 
happier one. 

It will be understood, therefore, that the swindlers, 
large and small, of whom I am writing, never get a very 
long run for their money. The surprising thing is that 
there are so many people in the world who are ready to 
risk their immortal souls for the trumpery returns which 
are all that can be expected from the petty little swindles 
commonly practised in the Casino. 

To be exact, some of these tricks are not swindles at 
all, but pure thieving. Every player should be on his 
guard against the creatures, men and women, who are 
always on the look-out for a chance of stealing another 
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playing on two or three different tables at once. Again, 
you may have left something on the even chances on 
one table and then have gone for a few moments into 
the bar; for the odds are so low that there is not much 
excitement in watching the game, yet you may win 
quite enough to be worth stealing. 

Usually the thief simply takes up your winnings and 
departs with them at once. This direct action is not, 
however, always favoured ; some thieves prefer a more 
subtle method. 

Having marked down his victim, who is always a 
gambler who is playing on several tables, the thief waits 
until he has won twice on one of the tables. He knows, 
from his observation, that the gambler is likely to 
return to the table to watch the third coup. Now is 
the time, therefore. The thief bends down to a player 
sitting within easy reach of the winning pile, and 
whispers confidentially in his ear : 


‘‘T beg your pardon, sir, but would you be so kind 
as to do mea favour? I have just won on Number 17, 
as you see, but unfortunately my father-in-law has this 
moment come into the rooms, and he will be furious if 
he finds me gambling. Would you, therefore, have the 
goodness to hand me my winnings under the table, so 
that the old man does not see? ”’ 

Of course the other player is only too pleased to help 
a fellow-gambler out of a little hole, and does what he 
has been asked. The thief thanks him politely, and 
departs. 

It is now time for the owner of the money to return. 
If the number on which he has been playing actording 


to his system does not turn up, he does not realise that 
N 
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his money has been taken at all. He thinks that the 
bank has raked itin. If his number does turn up, then, 
of course, there follows a furious argument, in which 
fathers-in-law are condemned wholesale. 

Sometimes two players genuinely claim the same 
stake. On these occasions the numbers of their cards 
are taken and filed. If it is found that a player is 
continually making mistakes of this sort, he is asked to 
go and gamble elsewhere. 

Some habitués of the Casino make a regular income 
by fraudulently claiming the “ orphans,” as forgotten 
stakes are called. Normally they are collected by the 
croupiers and entered in a special book. If no one 
claims them within a reasonable time, they are given, 
without any deduction, to charity. Not long ago I left 
the Casino rather hurriedly with a friend who was staying 
with me, as we were already late for dinner. On our 
way home he suddenly exclaimed: “Stop! We must 
go back to the Casino—I forgot to take my winnings 
on the last coup.” 

“We haven’t time now,” I replied. “ ‘To-morrow 
will do. You'll get your money all right, I promise 

ou.” 
. He did not believe me, but sure enough the next 
day on his giving full particulars to the Casino officials 
the records were turned up and the money was handed 
over. 

I remember, too, a certain English woman, who is 
very well known in London and Monte Carlo, who 
once forgot to claim a large sum that she had won. 
She is one of the favoured few whose word is accepted 
without question in the rooms; quite apart from her 
honesty, she has a remarkable head for figures and 
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practically never makes a mistake. On this occasion, 
however, she was wrong, and did herself out of quite 
a respectable amount. I was soon informed of the 
mistake, and told the croupier to bring the money 
direct to her in the bar. She was rather annoyed at 
being made conspicuous, which was precisely the effect 
I intended, for I do not mind confessing that I thought 
the incident was an excellent advertisement for the 
honesty and perfect organisation of Monte Carlo. Not 
long afterwards I explained to an important member of 
the Administration what I had done. He grunted. 

‘If there was anything dishonest about the running 
of Monte Carlo,” he said, “‘ you can be quite sure that 
I would be going to my office in a Rolls, and not on 
foot.” I felt properly abashed. 

The reader may ask: “ How can stakes be stolen if 
the croupiers do their job?” It is quite true that a 
really first-class chef-de-partie, or croupier, can photo- 
graph on his mind the exact state of the table at every 
throw. I remember having had to talk to a certain 
chef-de-partie about some domestic affair of his in which 
I was helping him. He was on duty at the time. 
‘“‘ Excuse me one moment,” he said, and I waited for a 
few seconds while he concentrated on both sides of 
the table. ‘‘ Right,” he said, and we began our talk. 
The ball fell into the hole, and two players started to 
argue about one of the stakes on the table. Without 
the slightest hesitation the chef gave his decision, which 
was accepted without demur by the two players. The 
disposition of the entire table was, in fact, firmly fixed 
in his head. 

When one bears in mind that a new set of stakes is 
placed every two or three minutes one sees what an 
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extraordinary feat this is. All croupiers can memorise 
the state of the table up to a point, but when there is a 
large crowd, many of them staking right up to the last 
moment, no one can expect the croupiers to know the 
owner of every single stake on the table; and so the 
sneak-thief has his opportunity. It is a good plan, if 
you can manage it, to get a croupier to put your stakes 
on for you, and then there is no possibility of a mistake, 
genuine or otherwise. 

I fear that having said so much about stake-stealers, 
the reader who does not know Monte Carlo may imagine 
that the rooms are in a constant state of hubbub, with 
many a furious argument going on about the ownership 
of stakes. Nothing could be further from the truth ; 
the atmosphere of the Casino is, in fact, that of a 
cathedral. Indeed, an irreverent Russian friend of mine 
once said to me: “Cathedral? Not at all. At least 
you can talk to your friends in church, but I will not 
allow anyone to address a word to me while I am playing 
here.” Gambling is, in truth, a solemn business. 

In addition to ‘‘ photographing” the state of the 
table on his mind, a good and experienced croupier 
can prevent or easily solve disputes by knowing the 
particular methods of individual players. So many 
people follow a system, or a certain way of playing ; 
the distinction must be made because there is obviously 
a wide difference between following a system designed 
to show a profit, and simply staking always on certain 
numbers chosen quite arbitrarily. From really well- 
known players stakes are accepted on their own word, 
without any insistence on their producing the actual 
amount there and then. In fact, a man who is known 


always to play the same game will have his stake accepted 
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after the croupier has cried: “ Rien ne va plus,” 
because the croupier knows perfectly well that the stake 
would have been placed in the regular way but for a 
moment of forgetfulness. This may sound to the 
English reader rather like the advertisements of the 
famous bookmaker who seems only too anxious to pay 
up, even if his client has merely thought of backing the 
winner ; but actually there is no reason why this kind 
of thing should not be tolerated at Monte Carlo, in the 
case of really well-known and completely trustworthy 
gamblers. 

Of course, the croupier who permits these. things 
does so entirely at his own risk, and he cannot expect 
the house to make good any mistake. Naturally, no 
decent gambler would care to make a profit out of a 
genuine misunderstanding. I was playing once, as 
usual on several tables at the same time, because the 
exercise is good and by not sitting down to it one does 
not risk losing so much, and told a croupier at one of 
them to put my chips on numbers 29 and 14-17 
(a cheval), my usual game. He misunderstood me to 
say ‘‘four-seven,” and staked accordingly. When I 
came back to the table I was told that I had won; 4-7 
had turned up. Naturally I refused the money, as I 
had intended to back, as usual, 14-17. 

Still, the idea that everyone is out to swindle them 
affects the judgment of many people, and occasionally 
the Casino is involved in acrimonious disputes which at 
length come to nothing. For instance, I remember a 
man making a tremendous fuss over the alleged loss of 
70,000 francs. He swore it must have been stolen 
from him ; the place was thick with pickpockets ; why 
did not the Casino safeguard its customers better ? and 
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so and so on. He stormed and raved, while the officials 
listened patiently. ‘‘ Are you quite sure you haven't 
mislaid it?” they gently suggested when he paused 
for breath. 

‘Of course not!” he replied indignantly. “‘ What 
kind of a fool do you think I am? I don’t go about 
dropping money all over the place. I tell you it’s been 
stolen from me, and I consider the responsibility 1s 
yours.” 

A search of his room in the Hétel de Paris revealed 
the 70,000 francs in the dirty-clothes basket. He had 
thrown the notes on his bed, and by mistake threw them 
away with his soiled linen. 

I remember, too, an old English lady, the soul of 
honesty, once accusing one of the private cashiers of 
swindling her out of 1000 francs. She was perfectly 
certain that she had not received the correct sum when 
she cashed her cheque, and gave a lengthy explanation 
showing exactly how she arrived at this conclusion. 
Her logic was flawless but for the fact that the missing 
1000 francs was in her bag, which she turned out just 
to show the swindling cashier that it was not there. It 
is, of course, so very easy to make mistakes about money ; 
the worst of it is that anything of the kind is always so 
unpleasant for all concerned. 

I still have a number of petty swindles to describe. 
One very common one is called “ La poussette ’— 
“the little push.” You can only do it with small sums 
and your reward is infinitesimal compared with the 
risk you run. Nevertheless, people are always trying 
it. I need hardly explain that the tables for roulette, 
trente-ct*quarante and baccara are all marked with lines 
so that there is a margin between the player and the 
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part on which the stakes are actually placed. In this 
margin the player keeps his chips and so on. In roulette 
the numbers are in the centre of the table, and between 
them and the player, divided from him by a single line 
easily within his reach, are the even chances; i.e. 
Rouge (Red), Noir (Black), Pair (Even), Impair (Odd), 
Manque (Numbers 1 to 18), and Passe (Numbers 19 
to 36). If you win on any of these you get your stake 
back ; for instance, if you put 5 francs on Rouge, and 
a red number comes up, you are paid 5 francs. 

All you do if you are working “la poussette”’ is to 
give your chip a little push over the line when you see 
that the particular even chance opposite which you are 
sitting has turned up. It is not difficult to do this once 
or twice undetected ; you may, perhaps, think yourself 
safer if you keep a lighted cigarette or cigar going, so 
that you can set up a smoke-screen to cover your 
movements. I assure you, however, that you will not 
be able to do this trick for long; inspectors and 
croupiers are always on the look-out for it. And what 
a trivial reward it brings you! Perhaps some of those 
who give the “little push ”’ have no direct intention of 
swindling, but simply hate the idea of not winning 
something, however little it may be. After all, there 
are people who cheat themselves playing Patience. The 
desire to win just for the sake of winning, and not for 
the financial return, is, I am sure, the dominant feature 
in the psychology of some gamblers, though they may 
not be very numerous. 

“La poussette ” can also be worked at baccara, and 
here, of course, the swindler is robbing his fellow- 
players and not merely the Casino, which so many 
people seem to think is fair game. 
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This was the charge made against Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming in the famous ‘‘ Baccara Case” of 1891, in 
which the Prince of Wales (Edward VII) had to give 
evidence. The details of this cause céléore are too well- 
known to be worth giving here; in any case the affair 
took place in an English country-house and not at 
Monte Carlo. It is enough to say that Sir William 
brought an action for slander against his accusers, and 
lost it, though many people well qualified to judge 
believed implicitly in his innocence. Certainly a miser- 
able muddle was made of the whole business in a vain 
attempt to keep dark the fact that the Prince of Wales 
had been playing baccara. As the bank was the modest 
sum of {100 no one could pretend that there was 
anything orgiastic about the game, but, as my readers 
know better than I, although the English are probably 
the greatest gamblers of all nations, among them is a 
small but extremely vocal minority which maintains 
that gambling is very, very wicked. ‘These good people 
were simply horrified at the idea of the Heir to the 
Throne playing a game which they had caused to be 
declared illegal. 

A variation of “la poussette”’ is worth describing. 
The swindler watches a player who is playing con- 
sistently on the same number, 29 for instance, staking 
100 francs a time. Pretending to put 5 francs on, say, 
30, the swindler moves the 100-franc chip on to this 
number. Now if 30 comes up the swindler claims the 
stake as his own and gets paid accordingly, while the 
real owner is not interested because he was betting on 29. 

Similarly he suspects nothing if any other number 
wins, while the swindler is no worse off than before. 
Only if ap turns up does the genuine player look for his 
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stake. Meanwhile the swindler is engrossed in another 
table. The argument with the croupiers at the other 
side of the room is no concern of his. 

Yet another little swindle at roulette may be found 
amusing. We will call the perpetrators A. and B. They 
sit on opposite sides of the table, and it is absolutely 
essential that they should appear to be perfect strangers 
to each other. 

A. pretends to be completely preoccupied with his 
calculations, so much so that he forgets to stake when 
the croupier calls ‘‘ Messieurs, faites vos jeux!” The 
ball dribbles towards its resting-place, and the croupier 
cries: “ Rien ne va plus!” It falls into, say, Number 
29. At that instant A. wakes up with a start, and holding 
six hundred-franc chips in a pile in his hand, shouts : 
“Five hundred francs on twenty-nine!” reaching out 
and placing the stake at the same time. 

Of course the croupier says: “ Too late, sir!”’ A. 
is most apologetic and starts to pick up his chips. 

‘“One moment, sir,” says B. politely, “ you have 
removed my stake. I had roo francs on 29. You, I 
think, put on 500—you will see that there were 600 
on the table.” 

A. is even more apologetic than before. “ You are 
quite right, sir,” he says, counting the chips. ‘“ Here 
are my five and the sixth must, of course, be yours.” 
B. is accordingly paid 3500 francs on the 100 francs 
which was really staked by A. after he had seen which 
number had come up. 

This dodge can be tried once, but woe-betide the 
tricksters who attempt it a second time. They will 
find that the Casino officials are not quite such-fools as 
they thought. 
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There are also shady syndicates who try and play 
more than the maximum permitted by the Casino, which 
(exceptions apart) is 12,000 francs. Two men or 
more, apparently unknown to each other, go on doubling 
from roo francs until they reach, if they are lucky, the 
maximum. If they really were strangers to each other, 
there could not, of course, be any objection to their each 
staking maximums, but if they are sharing their capital 
the effect is the same as if one player were to stake 
24,000 francs. ‘The Casino is always on the look out 
for such tricks as this, and if collusion between players is 
suspected, no time is lost in drawing their attention to 
the excellence of Monte Carlo’s transport facilities. 

One thing which is “not done” in the Casino is 
for a player to pick up a chip which has fallen on the 
floor. It is so much better to leave this to one of the 
numerous attendants, and then there is no possibility of 
your being suspected, even momentarily, of trying to 
convert the chip to your own use. I remember once 
in the Sporting Club an inspector whispering to me : 
“You see that lady over there? She’s standing on a 
100-franc chip. She thinks I don’t know, but if I have 
to sit here all night [’ll see that she doesn’t get away 
with it.” I did not wait to see the end of this little 
comedy, but I have no doubt that the inspector wore 
out the lady’s patience in time, and she had to pretend 
that she had never realised that the chip was under her 
foot at all—unless she had some sticky stuff on her shoes 
and managed to walk out with it. I have often thought 
that you could pick up quite a bit like this ! 

This reminds me of how I once was in the rooms 
with a: friend who had lost everything. So had I. 
The complaint is not uncommon at Monte Carlo. 
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Suddenly he turned to me excitedly and said: “I’m 
standing on a twenty-franc chip.” 

“ Pick it up,” I said at once. 

He did so, and I told him to put it on 26-29. It 
won. ‘T'wice more, within a very short time, 29 came 
up. Altogether he won about 7000 francs. 

‘* Now let’s go and have dinner,” I said, determined 
to get out of the place while we were rich. 

‘Wait a minute,” he replied gravely, ‘“‘ we have 
forgotten something very important.” And with an 
air of great seriousness he handed the lucky chip to the 
chef-de-partie, as if he had that moment found it. 

I do not quite know why I am telling this story in 
a chapter about swindles, for we did the right thing 
about the chip, though not perhaps exactly at the right 
moment. However, I do not think anyone will be 
inclined to blame us for borrowing it for a few 
minutes, 

The sequel was not so satisfactory. Foolishly we 
went back into the rooms after dinner. Of course, in 
a very short time our joint capital of 7000 francs had 
dwindled to 300. It was time to call a halt, for we had 
to motor to Paris the next day. Now Paris is about 600 
miles from Monte Carlo and 300 francs would not see us 
very far along the road. We sat down and seriously 
reviewed our position. If we could only get to Marseilles 
we could, we hoped, borrow money from a friend. 
But how were we to get out of Monte Carlo? First, 
there was the hotel bill. Luckily I was well-known, 
so this could await a more prosperous occasion. I was 
also lucky as far as petrol and oil were concerned, for 
I could count on a former chauffeur of my father's, who 
kept a garage, to fill the car up without demanding cash. 
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But there were still the tips to the hotel staff, and 
luncheon the next day, to be considered. 

Anyone who has ever stayed at a luxurious hotel knows 
only too well what happens when he makes his departure. 
Employees appear by the score, each one with an out- 
stretched palm and a winning smile, and although you 
have never seen most of them during the whole of your 
stay, cach contrives to impress on you the fact that he 
alone has been responsible for your comfort. We 
simply could not afford to run the gauntlet like this, 
and so we had to fall back on a dodge known to many 
an unsuccessful gambler. We decided to leave very 
early in the morning when the staff were asleep and 
only the night-porter would need to be tipped. 

There was still the problem of luncheon. Summoning 
Fleury, the famous manager of the Hétel de Paris, we 
gravely explained to him that business of the most 
extreme urgency had made necessary our departure for 
Paris at dawn. We would be so pressed for time that 
we should be able only to snatch a hasty lunch by the 
roadside ; would he put something up for us? Fleury 
said he would be delighted to do what he could. 

Accordingly the next morning at about six o’clock 
saw us creeping into the car, having successfully dodged 
all the hotel servants except the night-porter. Off we 
drove, exulting in our cunning. At Frejus we decided 
to have luncheon, and opened the basket Fleury had 
prepared for us. 

I have never eaten such a luncheon. It consisted of 
every conceivable delicacy, and with it was a bottle of 
excellent Burgundy. It was certainly worth more than 
our entire fortune at that moment. Fleury, bless his 
heart, had guessed the real reason for our unorthodox 
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departure, and had given us the very best the hotel 
could provide. 

At last we reached Marseilles and found our friend. 
Alas! he was nearly as broke as we were. However, 
we managed to squeeze enough out of him for our trip 
to Paris, so we did not have our journey in vain. Next 
time I was in Monte Carlo I settled up the various bills 
we had left behind us. 

When Fleury retired after spending forty years in the 
hotel business I told him he would be very bored with 
having nothing to do, but he said he had a large 
property which would occupy his time. However, I 
suggested that this was not enough, and that he had 
better write his memoirs. 

“All right,” he replied, “and I'll have a chapter 
about you!” 

‘** For God’s sake, don’t,”’ I answered in alarm. 

“’That’s what everyone will say,” he said mournfully, 
“and so the book will never get written.” 

I think that is just as well. 

I have, I am afraid, wandered rather far from the 
subject of swindles, The reader must forgive what 
may seem to him my tendency to ramble, but I have so 
many and such varied memories of Monte Carlo that 
I am always being tempted to digress from my main 
subject. 

There are still two things about chips which are worth 
setting down. The first is trivial ; simply the fact that 
many a missing chip has been found in the “ turn-up ” 
of its owner’s trousers after search has been made all 
over the place. The other thing is the — 
matter of false chips. 

As recently as the spring of 1936 there was a iii 
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flood of counterfeit chips in Monte Carlo, the latest of 
many similar attempts to defraud the Casino. 

Chips range in value from 5 francs to 100,000 francs. 
Those from 5000 francs upwards are too uncommon 
to be safely counterfeited, while those of 5, 10, and 
20 francs are not valuable enough. Fakers therefore 
always concentrate on 100 and 1000 franc chips. 

Now the rooo franc chips, which are oblong plaques 
made of some coloured composition like vulcanite, have 
a paper design stuck on them which is changed every 
day between 2 a.m. when the rooms close, and 10 a.m. 
when they openagain. This design is affixed by a special 
staff, and no other employees of the Casino know what 
it will be. The Casino can refuse to cash out-of-date 
chips, but in practice, of course, no one with proper 
credentials has any difficulty in cashing a chip which he 
may have forgotten to change the day before. 

Several sets of chips of all denominations are main- 
tained, so that they can be changed at any moment if 
faked ones appear. 

However, despite the fact that the Casino does not 
regard chips as legal currency, any amount of them are 
in circulation in shops and bars in the town. It is so 
easy and so natural for a gambler to stuff his winnings 
into his pocket with the idea of using (and probably 
losing) them later in the day, and then to find that he 
has not got enough ready cash on him to pay for 
luncheon, or a hair-cut, or whatever it may be. All he 
has to do is to get the waiter or shopkeeper to cash one 
of his chips, and the bill is paid. The accepter takes 
the chip to the Casino, and, being a respectable citizen 
of Mortte Carlo, is paid, after inquiries have been made, 

This is where the counterfeiter has his opportunity. 
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To attempt to change a faked 1000-franc chip in the 
Casino itself would be very risky, because of the strict 
inquiries which are made about chips which do not 
bear the design of the day. In any case, even with 
100-franc chips which do not bear the special stamp, 
any slight divergence from the correct design would 
probably be noticed by the cashier. The counterfeiter, 
therefore, makes a round of the shops and restaurants, 
getting rid of his fakes as quickly as he can. 

The gang in question, which came to Monte Carlo 
in the spring of 1936, hailed from a Central European 
capital. Altogether they had counterfeited the respect- 
able total of 1,000,000 francs’ worth of chips, say about 
£10,000 worth, at the present rate of exchange. Un- 
fortunately for their rosy dreams of sudden wealth, all 
their hard work went for practically nothing. The 
police of their home city knew that they were preparing 
this coup, and gave the Casino due warning. They 
could not be arrested before they left for Monte Carlo, 
for they had committed no offence; chips are not 
currency and the mere fact of making them is not, 
therefore, a crime. 

They had passed only a few when they realised that 
the game was up, and in a panic took the next train 
home. A bag full of the fakes was found on the railway- 
line soon afterwards, showing that the gang had no 
illusions about the efficiency of their own police and 
those of Monte Carlo. I must say that the chips were 
extraordinarily well made, but on comparing them 
closely with the real thing one could see a touch of 
orange in the red which should not have been there. 
Also they looked too new; real chips soon lose their 
mint appearance owing to constant handling. On this 


occasion, #s always when even one faked chip is dis- 
covered, the colour of the more valuable chips was 
immediately changed, in this case from red to green. 
In this way the Casino safeguards itself at once by 
refusing to cash any chips of the old colour unless their 
genuineness is beyond dispute. The sufferers are, of 
course, the restaurateurs and shopkeepers who have 
accepted the chips, but as no one has any excuse for 
believing that chips are ordinary currency, they have 
only themselves to blame. Personally I never accept 
chips outside the Casino, unless I know both the person 
who is offering them to me and the way in which he 
obtained them. 

I remember once a roo-franc chip being washed up 
on the Beach. All sorts of theories were advanced as 
to how it came to be in the sea, and one popular idea 
was that it must have come from the body of a gambler 
who had committed suicide. This passed muster until 
someone mildly suggested that no one would kill 
himself if he had roo francs left. The problem was 
solved by an inspector who identified it as one of a batch 
of faked ones. Obviously the swindler had become 
frightened, and thrown away the remainder of his 
incriminating supply. 

It is, as I have said, easy enough for a gambler to 
forget to change his chips every day, but for absence 
of mind in this respect I do not suppose that anyone 
has ever exceeded a certain English nobleman who is 
a constant visitor to Monte Carlo. Rummaging about 
one day in a little-used cabin in his yacht he came 
across a valise full of chips which he had won two or 
three years previously but had quite forgotten to cash. 
I do not remember the exact sum, but it was the kind of 
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thing that most people would consider a very pleasant 
little fortune. The idea of it lying unheeded in an old 
bag for so long amused the Casino greatly. Of course 
the chips were cashed without question, as their owner 
is one of the best-known figures on the Riviera. 

By this time the reader will have perceived that Monte 
Carlo, and indeed any casino, stands to be shot at by a 
large number of very different types of swindlers. 
There is, however, one kind of trickster from whose 
activities Monte Carlo is immune. Just as the Casino 
has always made it a rule never to submit to blackmail 
from individuals and shady newspapers, so does it refuse 
to bribe chauffeurs, couriers, and others, to introduce 
clients. That this last practice obtains elsewhere is 
proved by the following true story. 

One day the administration of a certain well-known 
gambling resort, which must remain nameless, was 
approached by a stranger who said he could bring into 
the rooms an American who had a million francs which 
he did not know what to do with. He was a wild 
player, and certain to lose ; what was the introduction 
worth? The Casino agreed to pay him 100,000 francs 
—a commission of 10 per cent on the million. 

In came the American, and as the stranger had 
promised, he played wildly enough. There was no 
doubt about it that he left the place about a million francs 
the poorer. Yet when the casino came to add up its 
accounts it found that its gains from him were offset 
by the losses to other players. What had happened ? 

The explanation was all too simple. The stranger 
and his American friend were members of a gang. 
Their associates, who, of course, all pretended to be 
complete strangers to each other, took their places at the 
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table with the American, and proceeded to stake 
oppositely to him. For instance, if he put 20,000 
francs on Black, five members of the gang would each 
put 4000 francs on Red. The result was that whatever 
turned up, the money remained in the hands of the 
gang. They were thus able to walk out of the casino 
with their capital intact (less, of course, the small 
percentage to the bank), having squeezed the nice little 
sum of 100,000 francs out of the casino as “‘ com- 
mission.” Unfortunately for them, this simple trick 
will not work at Monte Carlo, as I have said. 

Needless to say, apart from the inspectors and detec- 
tives who are continually on the watch in the Casino, 
Monte Carlo maintains a highly efficient criminal 
investigation department, and everything possible is done 
to find out in advance when a well-known crook has 
decided to patronise the Casino. Liaison is kept up 
with the police forces of the world’s capitals; I have 
already mentioned how we received news of the im- 
pending visit of the last gang of chip-counterfeiters. 
Again, all French casinos (including, of course, Monte 
Carlo) are in touch with each other and circulate 
information about the activities of criminals. 

There are, in fact, three police forces in Monte Carlo : 
the State Police, who perform the everyday duties 
common to all uniformed police forces; the Casino 
Police, who are responsible for everything which happens 
actually in the Casino ; and the Secret Police, who run 
the criminal investigation department. 

As an instance of the strict precautions which are 
taken to keep out undesirables, let me cite the fact 
that a list of everyone admitted to the Sporting Club is 
compiled each morning at 2 a.m., and this is scrutinised 
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by the Secret Police at eight o’clock the same morning. 
If, as occasionally happens, they spot the name of a 
suspect in the list they immediately make full inquiries 
about him, and if he turns out to be the man they 
thought he was, he is likely to be saying good-bye to 
Monte Carlo by noon. There is no time wasted in 
argument ; the Secret Police believe in deeds, not words. 

One afternoon not long ago my office telephone rang 
and the Chief of the Secret Police told me that a 
notorious international crook had been admitted to the 
Sporting Club. He was delighted ; he loves scoring off 
the Club if he possibly can—in an entirely friendly way, 
of course. His idea is that were it not for the benevolent 
interest he takes in us, the Sporting Club would become 
a den of thieves in no time. Naturally I let him pull 
my leg as much as he likes; in actual practice, it 1s 
very seldom that any undesirable does manage to enter 
the Club. On this occasion, however, there was no 
doubt that a real wrong-’un had crashed his way into 
the holy of holies, and I immediately set inquiries on 
foot to discover who had let him in. 

To my great astonishment I learnt that Mr. So-and-so 
had been vouched for by an elderly Englishwoman 
who was very well known in Monte Carlo, and 
whose honesty was beyond question. What had 
happened ? The first thing to do was to get hold of her, 
and I therefore requested her presence in my office. 
She replied, by messenger, that she would much prefer 
to meet me in the bar; but I was resolved to be very 
stern and insisted on her coming to my office. Rather 
unwillingly she obeyed ; privately I agreed with her 
that bars are much better places than offices, but there 
was duty to be done. 
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“Tell me, Mrs. Blank,” I asked, “ you brought Mr. 
So-and-so into the Club with you yesterday, didn’t 
you?” 

“Certainly,” she replied. ‘‘ He’s a very old friend 
of mine. I met him outside, and he asked me if I’d 
take him in; and of course I was delighted to.” 

“* How long have you known him?” I went on. 

“ Oh, for years! He was a very well-known amateur 
rider at one time, and then he became a professional 
trainer. In fact, he trained for me for a time.” 

“And how long is it since you last saw him?” 

‘‘T haven’t seen him for a long time—I should think 
it must be about twelve years. But why all these 
questions ? ”’ 

“Because, Madame, since you last saw him, Mr. 
So-and-so has become one of the best-known of inter- 
national crooks.” 

She very nearly fainted. I made a dash with her to 
the bar, and happily she soon recovered. As for Mr. 
So-and-so, he had already departed. He had been 
watched ostentatiously while he played by two inspectors. 
We wished to give him a broad hint, without actually 
saying anything, that he had been spotted. He was 
no fool, and took the hint without making any fuss. 
He made for Italy, and I heard that he was arrested 
there on an extradition order referring to some previous 
crime. The affair was a sad one in a way, for So-and-so 
was a gentleman by birth. Something, perhaps losses 
on the Turf, had caused him to go utterly to the bad, 
and he was quite ready to impose shamelessly on those 
of his old friends who did not know of his decline and 
fall. . 

Monte Carlo having been for so long the world’s 
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greatest gambling resort, the Administration have little 
to learn about the wiles of tricksters, but even so they 
are sometimes caught napping, as my story of the swindle 
at trente-et-quarante proves. I myself have an idea for 
a brand-new trick which I am sure would be successful, 
and I will make a present of it to anyone who thinks he 
could work it. It is based on the story of the Jew and 
the Scot ; probably many of my readers know the one 
I mean. 

A Jew and a Scot were in a pub drinking, and all the 
other customers were laying bets on which of the two 
would eventually pay the bill. At last, amidst a hush 
in which one could have heard the proverbial pin drop, 
the Scot was heard to say: ‘‘ How much is all that?” 

Next day the papers contained the flaring head-line : 


7 JEWISH VENTRILOQUIST MURDERED BY SCOT.” 


Now my idea is simply to apply ventriloquism to 
baccara, so that one makes someone else say ‘‘ Banco !”’ 
If he loses, you leave him to argue the matter out with 
the banker ; if he wins, then you step in and claim the 
money—for of course your victim has no idea that he 
was supposed to have said anything. I do not see why 
this should not be tried, but I will not be responsible 
for any untoward results. 

So much for Casino swindles ; let me now tell the 
story of how one of Monte Carlo’s leading jewellers was 
the victim of the cleverest fraud I have ever heard of. 

One day not so long ago the jeweller was delighted to 
see a Rolls-Royce draw up outside his shop, and from 
it emerged a well-dressed, wealthy looking man who 
seemed “‘ good” for a really large order. The jeweller 
welcomed him effusively ; business had not been too 
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happy for some time—here at last was the prospect of a 
useful profit. 

His hopes were realised. His new customer obviously 
knew a great deal about jewellery, and carefully chose 
some of the best things there were in the shop. Certainly 
the woman, whoever she was, who was to receive these 
beautiful and expensive jewels, could count herself 
fortunate in having such a devoted husband or lover, 
thought the jeweller, as he displayed piece after piece 
to his customer. 

** That will do, I think,” said the man at last. ‘‘ How 
much does it all come to?” 

The jeweller made his calculations. ‘‘ Exactly 
150,000 francs, sir,” he replied. 

“A hundred and fifty thousand?” continued the 
man. ‘“‘ That’s rather awkward, as of course I don’t 
carry that amount of cash on me—it wouldn’t be safe. 
What’s more, I’ve only just arrived here from Biarritz 
and haven’t yet had time to get my money transferred 
from the bank there. Naturally you won’t take a 
cheque, as you don’t know me.” 

The jeweller, with profuse apologies, agreed that he 
could not take a cheque for such a large amount, from 
a perfect stranger. Of course, he was quite sure that 
Monsieur was completely trustworthy, but. there were 
so many bad people about that he had long : ago made it 
a rule never to accept cheques unless they were vouched 
for. 

“ Quite right,” said the customer affably, “‘ you can’t 
be too careful nowadays. I wonder what we can do? 
I rather want the things to-day if I can possibly have 
them.’’ e 

“““ Could I ring up your bank in Biarritz?” suggested 
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the jeweller, anxious not to lose the order. ‘Just a 
matter of form, of course ; a word with the manager, 
and all will be well.” 

‘ That’s an excellent idea. I’ve forgotten the number 
—it’s the Such-and-such Bank; you'll find it in the 
book.” 

The jeweller looked up the number and put a trunk- 
call through to Biarritz. Presently the bell rang, and 
he lifted the receiver. A woman’s voice answered him : 

‘This is the manager’s secretary speaking, such- 
and-such Bank. What can I do for you?” 

The jeweller explained his business. 

‘“One minute,” said the secretary, “Ill put you 
through to the manager.” 

A few seconds later a man’s voice informed the jeweller 
that he was the manager of the bank ; what could he 
do for him? The jeweller again put through his 
inquiry. 

““ Mr. So-and-so?”’ replied the manager. ‘ Indeed, 
yes, he is one of our most important clients. You need 
have no hesitation in accepting a cheque for 150,000 
francs from him. Not at all. Good-bye.” 

Completely satisfied with the result of his inquiry, 
the jeweller wrapped up the goods while the customer 
made guta,cheque. After an exchange of thanks and 
all the little pleasantries which are usually uttered on 
these occasions, the customer got into his Rolls and 
drove away, while the jeweller returned to his shop to 
calculate the profit he had made. That night he slept 
the sound sleep of one who has just done a good stroke 
of business. 

Two or three days later, the cheque was retirned to 
him bearing the dreadful words: No ACCOUNT. 
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The jeweller’s horror and indignation at this totally 
unexpected development may be left to the imagination. 
After the first shock had passed he rushed out to the 
police-station. The, police saw at once that some 
entirely new form of swindle had been practised. Had 
the “customer”? merely assumed the name of a real 
client of the bank, the matter would have been a simple 
case of forgery ; but here was the cheque marked “ no 
Account” after the bank manager himself had said 
that the man did possess one. What in the world had 
happened? The police immediately went to work to 
find the solution, and in the meantime they swore the 
jeweller to secrecy, lest their investigations might be 
hampered. I must say that he kept his lips completely 
sealed ; even I did not get to hear about the case until 
it was all over. 

The police were not long in piecing together what 
had happened. Opposite the jeweller’s shop is a grocer’s, 
and here the “customer’s’’ accomplices, a man and 
a woman, kept watch. They had obviously planned the 
whole thing very carefully beforehand. Soon after the 
jeweller went to the telephone, as they knew he would 
do, one of them went to the instrument in the grocer’s 
shop and, pretending to speak on behalf of the jeweller, 
told the exchange to cancel the Biarritz call, The 
exchange did so. 

A few minutes later, when the normal time to get a 
trunk-call through to Biarritz had elapsed, the woman 
accomplice, still in the grocer’s shop, rang up the 
jeweller. He, of course, as soon as the bell rang, jumped 
to the conclusion that his Biarritz call had come through. 
The woman pretended that she was the secretary, and 
after saying her little piece handed the telephone over 
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to the man with her, who posed as the manager. It 
was all so simple. 

The secrecy maintained by the police had its reward. 
Finding that there was no hue and cry after them, the 
gang thought that the jeweller had kept his mouth shut. 
It was not impossible that he believed a genuine mistake 
had been made over the cheque; or perhaps he did 
not wish his foolishness in being swindled to be made 
public. At any rate, the gang came to the conclusion 
that they had got hold of a real pigeon, and a few 
months later they decided that the time had come to try 
and pluck him again. 

One day a man, who refused to give his name, rang 
him up and referred to the matter of the cheque. The 
jeweller pricked up his ears at once. ‘I am very sorry 
about it,’ said the speaker, “ but it was all a mistake. 
I can arrange for the money to be repaid—if you will 
stick to certain conditions.’’ The jeweller agreed to do 
exactly as the man wished. As soon as the unknown 
speaker had rung off the jeweller telephoned to the 
police. The call was traced to Nice, and within a few 
minutes the man was arrested near a public telephone- 
box. However, he manfully refused to give away his 
confederates, and went to prison alone. The rest of 
the gang, have never been discovered. 

This ciime showed, for once, real originality. So 
many swindles and other crimes are variations of dodges 
which have been used since time immemorial; the 
motoring criminal, for example, is not at all modern in 
his methods, for his great-grandfather probably did 
just the same kind of things, on a horse. This telephone 
swindle was, on the other hand, completely new, and 
one cannot help feeling some admiration for the brain 
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that conceived it. Indeed, when one thinks of the 
immense thought and labour which must be expended 
on planning really clever swindles like some of those 
I have described here, one is forced to the conclusion 
that there are as many evil geniuses in the world as 
good ones. Perhaps more; who knows? What a 
wonderful thing the world would be if these men 
turned their thoughts to the betterment of mankind |! 
There is no harm in imagining such an impossible 
state of perfection in society; but I am afraid 
only a Utopian would really expect it to come 
about. 

I will end this chapter with one more true story. 
There lives in Paris a certain shoemaker, who used to be 
well known in St. Petersburg before the war. As he 
was walking to his house one day he espied a leather 
wallet lying in the gutter. He picked it up and opened 
it. Inside were ten 1000 franc notes, but nothing to 
identify the owner. He put it in his pocket and took it 
to his wife. 

She was delighted ; “‘ At last we shall be able to do 
all those things we’ve always wished for!” she ex- 
claimed gleefully. 

“Not at all, my dear,” replied her husband. ‘‘ We 
must be honest. I will hand the case in taubhg, nolice, 
and if it is not claimed within a year and a day, we shall 
be legally entitled to it.”’ 

His wife cursed him for a fool, but he was adamant. 
Leaving her lamenting, he set out for the police-station. 
On his way he changed the ten rooo-franc notes into a 
hundred roo-franc ones... . ! 

Need I go on? Of course, the police never connected 
the case, as handed in by the shoemaker, with the one 
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containing ten 1oo0o-franc notes reported lost ; and so 
in a year and a day our friend was 10,000 francs the 
richer. As far as I can see he committed no offence 
whatever, but lawyers may, perhaps, be able to suggest 
how he might have been prosecuted. 


CHAPTER X 


SUICIDES 


LL is quiet in the beautiful gardens outside the 

A Casino. The moon shines as only the Mediter- 

ranean moon can. A soft breeze, heavily laden 

with the scent of exotic flowers, gently rustles through 

the leaves of the palm trees. Peace, perfect peace, has 
descended upon Monte Carlo. 

Suddenly, a loud report shatters the idyllic quietness 
of the scene. Casino officials rush to the spot whence it 
came. Alas, their fears are only too tragically con- 
firmed ; another young gambler, ruined at the tables, 
has sought escape from his folly at the pistol’s mouth. 
There he lies, half his head blown away. With deft 
movements the officials go through his pockets. They 
were right ; not a sou is to be found upon him. This 
will never do, they think ; the Casino must not appear 
responsible for the tragedy. In a second they have 
thrust two 500-franc notes into his coat pocket, so that 
it will be said that he was not ruined at the tables, He 
must have had some other reason for killing himself ; 
love, perhaps—who knows? Obviously he could not 
have been ruined by roulette when he still possessed a 
thousand francs. Their task safely accomplished, the 
officials retire to leave some passer-by, unconnected with 
the Casino, to stumble across the corpse. 

Hardly have they left the scene when a man, dressed 
in black, creeps stealthily out of the bushes. With a 
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swift glance all round him he satisfied himself that he is 
unobserved. Silently, with all the litheness of a cat, 
he sidles up to the corpse and sneaks the banknotes 
which he had seen the officials place in the dead man’s 
pocket. Buttoning them securely inside his own coat, 
he hurries from the scene, his face twisted by a dreadful 
TCCT ssi: 

You have heard that story before? Very likely. Here 
is another of the same vintage. 

The scene is the same. There is the crack of a pistol, 
and a young man falls to the ground ina heap. Officials 
run towards him, and see from the ugly red stain on his 
shirt-front that he has shot himself through the heart. 
He is penniless, and they quickly stuff a thousand 
francs into his pocket and leave him. A few seconds later 
the corpse gets up, brushes the dirt from his evening 
clothes, wipes the tomato-sauce from his shirt-front, and, 
examining the bank-notes with a pleased grin, sets off 
for his hotel. 

These two stories (of course, there are many variations 
on them) must be nearly as old as the Casino itself. 
They still crop up regularly in books and newspapers, 
and there is no doubt that they can be written up in a 
very thrilling way. There is, indeed, only one thing 
to be said against them, and that is that they have not 
the slightést foundation in fact. The Casino does not, 
and never has, put money into the pockets of suicides. 

There are two more hardy annuals which I may as 
well set down. The first concerns a beautiful young 
women who visits the Casino day after day clad in a 
magnificent fur coat. She loses more and more, until 
at last the moment comes when she stakes her sole 
remaining louis. It goes the way of all the rest. She 
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hesitates an instant, then draws a revolver from her coat 
pocket and blows out her brains. Attendants rush to 
the spot, and in a few seconds her body has been whisked 
away through secret doors, ‘The doctor examines her, 
and, to the dismay of all present, it is found that beneath 
her fur coat the poor creature has not a vestige of 
clothing. 

The hero of the other story is an Englishman, who is 
seen to be losing heavily. The more he loses the paler 
and more strained his face grows, while he twitches 
nervously and agonised sighs escape him. Presently 
he asks an attendant for a glass of water. It is brought 
to him, and fumbling in his pocket, he produces a 
capsule which, with a quick movement, he places in his 
mouth. Immediately detectives and attendants rush 
towards him, carry him out of the room, and apply a 
stomach pump, despite all his violent protests. At last 
the operation is over and the patient, white as a sheet, is 
given a restorative. 

‘That was a near thing,” says the doctor, “ you 
know, really, you shouldn’t try and take poison just 
because you've been losing.” 

‘* Poison be damned !” croaks the unfortunate man, 
‘I suffer from indigestion and was simply taking my 
medicine.” ae 

The only thing against these stories is that they are 
pure fiction. 

This question of suicides is, I admit, rather a ticklish 
one ; obviously it would be much pleasanter if nothing 
had ever happened to give people cause to criticise 
Monte Carlo on this score. Unfortunately, the enemies 
of the ‘place, both those who totally disapprove of 
gambling and those who have an axe to grind, have 
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spread such exaggerated reports about the number of 
suicides at Monte Carlo that many people seem to be 
convinced that one can hardly walk a yard without 
stumbling over the corpse of some ruined gambler who 
has decided to end it all. 

The prosaic truth is that the suicide rate of Monte 
Carlo is no higher than that of any other town of 
equivalent population. Those who really know the 
place will, I am sure, confirm me in this, but, of course, 
I cannot hope to convince those who, although they 
have never set foot in the Principality in their lives, 
know so much more about the place than those who 
actually live there. They have been told that there is an 
average of at least one suicide every day in Monte Carlo, 
and nothing will induce them to part with this morbid 
belief. Such people remind me of the young girl who, 
on her first visit, was sitting on the terrace with her 
aunt. Presently, a series of shots began to disturb their 
pleasant siesta. The girl became more and more agitated 
as the noise continued, till at last the tears started to 
roll down her cheeks. 

‘““ My dear,” exclaimed her aunt in alarm, “ what in 
the world is the matter ? ” 

*“ Oh, Auntie,” she sobbed, ‘I can’t bear to think 
of alleghose young men blowing their brains out. Just 
listen to them |” 

She was much relieved to be told that the shots came 
from the pigeon-shooting ground below them. 

There was, too, an American woman who, on her 
first visit, asked a man friend, a resident in the place, 
what those funny little carts were in the streets. She was 


1 The permanent population is approximately 33,000 and the visitors 
number more than 1,500,000 yearly. 
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referring to the vehicles used for collecting stray dogs. 
‘“‘ Oh,” said her friend, who fancied himself as a bit of a 
wag, “they go round picking up the corpses of the 
suicides.” 

That night she wrote home a long description of this 
horrible aspect of the place, and in the course of time it 
appeared under the most lurid headlines in her local 
paper. Or so the story goes. At any rate, much that 
has been written about Monte Carlo has had no surer 
foundation. 

The fact is that most of the gamblers who do commit 
suicide at Monte Carlo are of the kind of people who 
would be likely to do it anywhere. Their numbers I 
will discuss presently ; first let me tell the story of a 
typical case, to explain the statement I have just made. 
It happened before the war, and I remember it particu- 
larly well because I knew the man concerned. He was 
a Russian and held a very important post as a railway- 
engineer. Apparently entirely trustworthy, and enjoy- 
ing the full confidence of his employers, in reality he 
helped himself to their money for a long period. Ina 
word, he was an embezzler. 

Like so many others who have “ put their hands in 
the till,” he was able to cover up his defalcations for a 
considerable period. The confidence placed ix him 
made this all the easier. At last, however, he reached 
the point when he could no longer delay the discovery of 
his crime. He decided to make one final bid to evade 
disgrace. Seizing all the money he could lay hands 
upon he applied for leave, and made straight for Monte 
Carlo. With a little luck—only a littlk—he would be 
able to win back all that he had stolen from his company. 

But luck always deserts us when we need it most. 
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Despite all his prayers for success, and one can imagine 
how agonised they were, he lost steadily, till at last every 
penny had gone. No possibility remained of his ever 
being able to set his affairs in order. He was faced with 
only two alternatives ; to return to Russia and suffer 
imprisonment and lifelong disgrace, or to make away 
with himself. He was not long in deciding that the 
latter was the only reasonable course of action. 

His mind made up, he went straight to the Russian 
Consul and told him everything. He gave full details 
of the extent of his defalcations and did all he possibly 
could to enable his firm to straighten the tangled accounts 
he had left behind him. ‘All right,” he said to the 
Consul when he had finished, ‘‘ that’s that. Now I will 
go and shoot myself. Good-bye !”’ 

The Consul could hardly have been in a more awk- 
ward predicament. He had no power to arrest the 
engineer, and to raise the sum of money that would 
settle the matter was quite out of the question ; it was 
far too large. All he could do was to watch his visitor 
disappear from sight, and then sit down and write a 
lengthy report on the affair. Yet all the time he felt 
that the man’s life lay in his hands. Of course, he had 
no real responsibility whatever, but as a humane man 
he felt his position keenly. Sure enough, he was soon 
told that one of his fellow-countrymen had blown out 
his brains, and it was without any surprise that he 
identified him as the man who had just called on 
him. 

Now there is no doubt whatever that a great many of 
the gamblers who commit suicide in Monte Carlo are 
men who have been playing with money that does not 
belong to them, and have lost. Can anyone fairly say 
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that such men have been ruined by the Casino? I think 
not. They have encompassed their own downfall and 
have no one to blame but themselves. Embezzlers (I 
use the term in its widest sense) are usually potential 
suicides, and the fact that a few of them have chosen, and 
doubtless will continue to choose, Monte Carlo as the 
place in which to do or die, is surely no fault of the 
Casino’s. If it is, then the Casino can in all seriousness 
claim to have saved the lives of those embezzlers who have 
gone to the place as a last resort and have succeeded in 
winning. For obvious reasons, no one gets to hear of 
these cases, but I am certain that if the truth were known 
they would be found to be quite numerous. 

There is an idea that if anyone commits suicide in 
Monte Carlo his corpse is immediately spirited away 
and nothing is ever heard of him again except, perhaps, 
that he was unfortunate enough to meet with an accident. 
This is quite untrue. I think this idea has arisen from a 
misunderstanding of the French legal proceedure in 
these matters. First of all, suicide is not a crime in 
France as it is in England, and a person who is prevented 
from doing away with himself does not find himself in 
the police-court to answer a charge of attempted suicide. 
There is, therefore, to begin with, a fundamental 
difference between the French and the English attitude 
towards suicide. (I ought, perhaps, to explain that when 
writing of Francein this connection I also mean Monaco.) 
Secondly, inquests are not held in public in France ; 
all deaths which cannot be vouched for in the ordinary 
way by a doctor are inquired into privately by the police. 
They examine witnesses and take action or not accord- 
ing to their findings. If the case is one of suicide, the 
whole sorry affair can therefore be wound up without 
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any publicity, which is surely much pleasanter for all 
concerned. 

This is also, I believe, the practice in Scotland ; 
indeed, I understand that recently serious proposals 
have been made to abolish public inquests in England 
because of the unnecessary publicity given to matters 
which are, after all, the business only of a few people. 
However, I do not wish to argue the rights and wrongs 
of this question; my point simply is that what some 
people seem to think is a gigantic conspiracy to hush-up 
suicides at Monte Carlo is merely the normal procedure 
of the country. I will not, of course, attempt to disguise 
the fact that this procedure suits the Casino admirably. 

Now as to the number of suicides. I am not a 
statistician, and I shall therefore borrow the results of an 
investigation made by a strictly impartial and experi- 
enced investigator, Adolphe Smith Headingley, who 
published a book about Monte Carlo some twenty-five 
years ago, as well as several others. (Incidentally, he 
wrote as Adolphe Smith.) If anything, his figures will 
be higher, and not lower, than more recent statistics, 
because there was a decided drop in the number of 
suicides in Europe during and after the war, an interest- 
ing point which I shall discuss more fully in due course. 

First of all, in estimating the suicide-rate of Monaco 
one is faced "with the real difficulty of deciding which 
cases are those of gamblers and which are not. The 
local inhabitants, be it noted, are not allowed inside the 
Casino, so whenever one of them does away with himself 
the cause cannot possibly be said to be gambling. Nowit 
may surprise some people to learn that suicides occur 
more frequently in summer than in winter, and in hot 


1 Monaco and Monte Carlo, by Adolphe Smith, 1912. 
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climates than in temperate ones. The rate for the South 
of France is, in fact, between two and three times as 
high as that of England, while that for the whole of 
France is also higher, although the difference is not so 
great. After a lengthy investigation, which we need not 
follow in detail, Smith came to the conclusion that the 
suicide-rate among the inhabitants of Monaco (i.e. the 
non-gambling population) was 0:20 per 1000 in IgI10— 
gtr, and 0:26 in 1911-1912. These figures were 
equivalent to those of other places all along the coast. 
I should think that if anyone took the trouble to make 
a similar investigation to-day he would reach much the 
same results. I am not, I repeat, a statistician, and the 
reader must forgive my not having undertaken this 
inquiry for him. However, some may think that this 
is just as well, for I cannot be wholly unprejudiced, 
whereas Smith unquestionably was. 

He then turned his attention to the rate of suicides 
among gamblers, and he reached the conclusion that in 
Igio-1911 the figure was 0-049 per 1000, and in the 
following year 0-036. In plain language, in the first 
year the “‘ non-gambling ” suicides exceeded the gamb- 
ling ones by more than four to one, and in the second by 
nearly six to one. In short, the vast majority of those 
who commit suicide in Monaco are sical by 
conditions other than the Casino. 

I have not made a close study of this morbid subject, 
but there are some points about suicide in Europe gener- 
ally, and not Monte Carlo in particular, which are rather 
interesting. For example, suicides occur much more 
frequently among the well-to-do, unoccupied classes, 
than among those who work for their living. This seems 
to bear out the Victorian maxim that “Satan finds 
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mischief for idle hands to do”! Now as Monte Carlo 
exists only to cater for rich people with time and money 
to spare, its floating population must inevitably contain 
a number of potential suicides ; that is to say, persons 
likely to commit suicide before ever they set foot in 
the Casino. 

This leads on to my next point, which is that the 
commonest cause of suicide is lack of interest in life— 
ennui—and not nervous strain. The war demonstrated 
this most remarkably ; the number of suicides during 
those years, despite the terrible strain they involved, was 
extraordinarily low. At first sight one might be tempted 
to say that this was because civilian populations, from 
which statistics are compiled, were reduced owing to 
the number of men fighting. The fact is, however, that 
most suicides occur among people aged fifty and up- 
wards, and, of course, they predominated in the civilian 
populations during the war. In fact, had the suicide-rate 
remained what it was before the war this would have 
caused an increase in the figures referring to the war 
period, but instead they declined sharply. 

Naturally, I do not mean to imply that the suicides at 
Monte Carlo reflect exactly the statistics for the whole 
of Europe, but it is true to say that the sentimental 
idea of these suicides invariably being beautiful young 
men who lve suddenly cracked-up under the strain 
of gambling is pure nonsense. Most of them are 
middle-aged men who are either thoroughly bored with 
life or else have run away with somebody else’s money. 
It is seldom that a young man commits suicide in Monte 
Carlo ; when he does make a fool of himself he has the 
optimism of youth to bear him up. 

Now, how has the idea arisen that a prodigious number 
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of suicides occur at Monte Carlo? It is always interest- 
ing to trace legends to their source, and the source of this 
one is not difficult to find. Before I go any further, 
however, let me make it clear that I am writing with- 
out any feeling of animosity and in no controversial 
spirit. The things I am about to describe happened so 
long ago that I am sure no one will have any difficulty 
in regarding them quite dispassionately. 

As we know, from the time he opened the Casino 
Blanc was faced with severe opposition from the town of 
Nice, which rightly foresaw in Monte Carlo a dangerous 
rival, and carried on the most blatant propaganda against 
it. Then, in 1873, a new Anglican Bishop of Gibraltar 
was appointed, the Reverend Charles Waldegrave Sand- 
ford, and one of his first actions was to try and establish 
an English church in Monte Carlo. Now at this time 
Prince Charles was most anxious that Monaco should 
become a separate Catholic diocese, and the Pope made 
it plain to him that this would not come about if he 
permitted an Anglican church to be built. Although a 
tolerant man, as the ruler of a Catholic state Charles 
had no alternative but to obey the Pope’s wishes and 
refuse the Bishop’s application. 

Unfortunately, this was enough to fan the flames of 
the age-old enmity between the Protestant and Catholic 
Churches. The Bishop was, I have no doubt, perfectly 
sincere in his opposition to gambling, but it is rather 
curious that he should ever have thought of building a 
church in Monte Carlo if what he afterwards said about 
the place was true, for when his scheme was turned 
down he started a tremendous agitation against the 
Casino. .In this he found many willing helpers in Nice. 

His first move was to address a pastoral letter to the 
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English clergymen on the Riviera, to be read out to the 
congregations in Lent, 1876. It was also reproduced 
more or less extensively by the English newspapers, so 
that it achieved a good deal of publicity. The gambling 
evil, he said, 


“has already driven many respectable families from 
Nice and its neighbourhood. Unless public authority 
interpose to arrest this growing evil, these bright, 
picturesque and genial shores of the Mediterranean 
will be condemned as unfit places of sojourn for 
English families. It is probable that few, if any, 
habitual gamblers attend worship in our English 
churches, and it is not so much the gamblers themselves 
whom I have in my thoughts as those members of 
your congregations who, without supposing that they 
are doing anything wrong, visit Monte Carlo, either 
to hear the music, or to admire the scenery, or to 
gratify their curiosity of seeing whatever is to be seen, 
or to accompany friends who are bent upon a day’s 
amusement. Ask those persons to consider the 
mischief which, unconsciously, they are doing. Re- 
mind them that if such an establishment existed in 
England they would never dream of being seen 
near the place....” 


There was a good deal more in the same strain, and in 
particular he alleged that the people who visited the 
Casino were so hardened and so lost to all sense of 
decency that only “the other day” no one took the 
slightest notice when one gambler blew out his brains 
in their midst. I shall have more to say about this story 
presently. 

The English papers, and particularly the religious 
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ones, took their lead from the Bishop and published 
attacks on the Casino, concentrating especially on the 
subject of suicides. Here, for example, are some extracts 
from an article in The Guardian for April 26, 1876: 


‘What of the suicides at Monaco and its neigh- 
bourhood—deaths registered oftentimes as ‘ accidents,’ 
but which would be more truly described as ‘ Mur- 
dered by Monte Carlo.’ There is no lack of 
chronigues scandaleuses on the subject, and yet the 
world seldom hears of the ‘fatal accidents’ that 
occur within a dozen miles of the little principality. 
The ournal Officiel de Monaco suppresses so far as 
it can, and, where a suicide does come to light, it 
has been occasioned by ‘ family affairs.’ The Gover- 
nor and Secretary of State, the police and officials, 
are instructed to conceal any little untoward event 
of this kind—of course, they do, for Monte Carlo 
supports Monaco, and so Monaco whitewashes Monte 
Carlo, and the local Press of Nice, Cannes, etc., are 
in the pay of the establishment—they never tell of 
the death’s-head fruits of the gaming-house. But 
in 1873 at least eight suicides were caused by gamb- 
ling! and last year four suicides in one week can be 
proved. There is a Tarpeian rock at Monaco, which 
has obtained the soubriquet of ‘ /e dastion des décevés,’ 
so frequent have been the suicides therefrom. 

‘« Tn his Pastoral the Bishop refers to one well-known 
story, which betrays the callousness, the brutality 
1 It is worth noting, perhaps, that the number of visitors to Monte Carlo 

in 1873 was 186,000. If the above figure of eight suicides among gamblers is 
correct, this means that I in 23,250 visitors committed suicide, or 0.043 in 
1000. This is similar to the figures already given for 1910-1911. The writer 


of the above article would, of course, have found his argument disappearing if 
he had made these calculations. 
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produced by the lust of gaming, and I will give it 


here, from the pen of an eye-witness : 


‘““* A few years ago a Dutch colonel visited one of 
the German gaming-houses, and after having played 
and lost for three days, staked, and likewise lost, on 
the fourth day, his last louis. Without saying a word, 
he drew a revolver from his pocket, blew his brains 
out, and fell at the feet of the players, a lifeless and 
bleeding corpse. The sight was horrible ; I thought 
that everybody would at once leave the place; but 
no, almost all the players, not excepting the women, 
kept their places, fearing that they would be taken by 
others. Some of the servants removed the corpse, 
others wiped up the splashes of blood, and five 
minutes afterwards was heard the voice of the impas- 
sable [sfc] croupier, repeating the sacramental words, 
‘““ Messieurs, faites vos jeux,” and every gambler, 
obedient to the voice as that of a prophet, resumed the 
play.’ 

“Is it to support or countenance a system which 
can produce this, that English people will risk their 
small stakes at Monte Carlo, ‘just for the fun of the 
thing,’ a system which makes the woman unwomanly 
and the man brutal? Is it right for Christian men and 
women even to enter a place where they are sure to 
rub shoulders with the swindler, the harlot, and the 
thief, whose chambers are built with the wages of 
iniquity, and whose riches are the price of blood ? 

‘* And if higher motives cannot move them, perhaps 
lower considerations will. There is, I believe, ex- 
hibited prominently in one of the halls of the Casino 
the notice ‘ Beware of Pickpockets!’ If all visitors 
to Monaco acted on this advice, Monte Carlo and the 
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gaming-tables would be a desert... . And so Monaco 
will murder and plunder its victims, until public 
opinion shall demand its utter extinction. But this 
will not be until respectable people, until honourable 
Englishmen, until Christian men and women shun 
the place as they would the pestilence, and then—when 
Monaco has become utterly a den of foulness and 
iniquity, when no redeeming feature of respectability 
casts a fictitious gleam over its sin—then a righteous 
vengeance will sweep away its polluted existence. As 
it stands, no amount of dains de mer can wash away its 
blood : let no ‘ respectable ’ person touch the accursed 
thing ...!” 


Unfortunately for this prophet ‘‘ respectable” Eng- 
lish persons continued to “‘ touch the accursed thing” in 
ever-increasing numbers, and they are to-day, and always 
have been, the mainstay of the place. 

There are only two points in this diatribe on which I 
shall touch. The first is that it shows that the case of 
the gambler who committed suicide in the rooms 
occurred in Germany and not in Monte Carlo, as the 
Bishop himself suggested, and the second that the 
writer cannot have been very sure of his public if he had 
to appeal to “ lower considerations.” But the whole 
thing is too redolent of the dismal period‘ when if was 
written to need detailed dissection. 

A few weeks later the same paper reported with 
approval that the inhabitants of Nice had petitioned the 
French Government to abolish the Casino at Monte 
Carlo. They gave 


“an authentic list of some twenty suicides committed 
in consequence of ruin or loss sustained at Monaco ; 
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with another list of cases of fraud, private gambling, 
and other delinquencies, all arising from the same 
source. The letter denounces this state of things as an 
affliction, disgrace, and scandal to the entire respect- 
ability of the neighbourhood. ‘The same cause is 
equally prejudicial to the material interests of the 
locality, because its existence and notoriety keep at a 
distance many families who fear to come, lest some 
one of their members should be seduced and contamin- 
ated by the temptation held out... . Surely there 
must be a means of quenching, and a right to quench, 
the foul stench which the authorities of Monaco 
disseminate far beyond their own boundaries, and, 
indeed, all over Europe and America as well... .” 


This is most amusing ; what the righteous inhabitants 
of Nice really meant when they said that people were 
being kept at a distance was, of course, that visitors 
were finding Monte Carlo a more attractive place than 
their town. Evidently, the English clergy in backing 
the one place against the other, were ignorant of the 
fact that gambling went on in Nice, too. 

I have gone into this matter in some detail because 
I want to show plainly how this legend about suicides 
was fostered by the joint efforts of a disappointed Bishop 
and a rival gambling-place. If the Bishop had been a 
mathematician and had added up the numbers of the 
roulette from 1 to 36 he would have found a total of 666, 
the number of the Beast in the Revelations. What an 
argument against Monte Carlo! But if you happen to 
see a car with the number M.C. (Monte Carlo) 666 
please remember that it does not belong to a beast, but 
to a very charming lady. 
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The legend has persisted although the religious 
controversy which gave birth to it has long since died. 
When Monaco at last became a separate Catholic 
diocese, permission was granted to all religions to estab- 
lish themselves there if they wished, and an English 
church was consecrated. Before this, the nearest Anglican 
church was at Beaulieu, and I have been told that the 
parson had orders to preach one sermon against gambling 
every year. This was rather awkward for him, for his 
principal churchwarden and supporter was a very rich 
man who loved gambling and was one of the best-known 
players in Monte Carlo. However, he overcame the 
difficulty by warning him when the sermon was to be 
preached, and on that particular Sunday the church- 
warden tactfully absented himself, 

The truth is that apart from those who sincerely 
believe gambling to be wicked, there have always been 
people who object to Monte Carlo because the place is 
openly and unashamedly devoted entirely to gambling. 
Humbugs cannot stomach this; they do not mind 
horse-racing because, they say, it improves the breed of 
horses ; and dealing in stocks and shares is not, in their 
opinion, gambling at all. But they cannot find any 
“excuse” for Monte Carlo, and so they condemn it. 
However wicked and stupid gambling may be, it is an 
inherent characteristic of the human race, and surely it 
is better indulged in openly than on the sly ! 

The subject of suicide leads to the problem of the 
gambler who has lost every penny, but does not feel 
disposed to make an end of himself. How is he to get 
home? If his case is genuine the Casino pays his return 
fare for him, although on the back of every admission- 
card is the warning: “ En aucun cas et pour quelque 
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motif que ce soit, la Société ne fait de prét ou d’avance 
d’argent”’ (“In no circumstances whatever does the 
Company lend or advance money”). This payment 
has long been known as /e viatique, from the Latin 
viaticum, which did originally mean “ travelling money,” 
but is now the term given to the Eucharist administered 
to dying persons, to prepare them for the next world. 

The Monte Carlo viatiqgue is a privilege and not a 
right, and let no one think that his return fare will be 
paid simply for the asking ; he must first prove that he 
has really lost everything. Moreover, it is a loan and 
not a gift, and the recipient must repay it, although, in 
fact, this very seldom happens unless the person re-visits 
the place. There is an authentic story of a young 
Australian who was given the viatique, and, like the 
majority, forgot to repay it. Years later, when he had 
made a considerable fortune, he returned to the Casino. 
Within ten minutes an official handed him the receipt 
he had signed in his youth, and he had to pay up. The 
Casino never forgets. 

About two years ago a Polish friend of mine lost all 
his money at the tables and asked for his return fare to 
Warsaw. ‘This was duly arranged, but suddenly, at the 
last moment, he asked: “‘ But what about my dog? I 
can’t possibly leave my favourite fox-terrier behind, and 
there’s not endugh here to pay for his ticket.” 

“Monsieur,” replied the official gravely, “it is you 
who have gambled, not your dog. He, therefore, has 
no right to the viatigue.”” And the dog had to stay. 
There was method in the official’s hard-heartedness, for 
he was sure that if the dog remained in Monte Carlo 
his master would soon return for him and pay back the 
viatigue, which, in fact, he did. 
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If gambling at Monte Carlo has been responsible for 
some deaths it has also helped in the work of creation. 
Some time ago a woman became s0 excited at the tables 
that she gave birth to a child. Fora long time the chair 
in which she was sitting was considered to be particularly 
lucky. For the sake of all concerned, however, I am 
glad to say that this attempt at balancing the death-roll 
has not been repeated. 

Just as the question of suicides has been grossly 
exaggerated, so has a great deal of nonsense been written 
about the depredations of robbers in Monte Carlo. In 
the early days, before there was an efficient police-force, 
there were several cases of persons who had won large 
sums being attacked and robbed on their way home at 
night ; but such incidents were never numerous, and 
crimes of violence are now no more frequent in Monte 
Carlo than anywhere else. In fact, they are probably 
much rarer than in most places of equivalent population 
because the smallness of the place makes it very easy to 
police. In addition to the State Police, the Secret 
Police, and the Casino Police, there are the caradiniers, 
and I should think that the ratio between guardians of 
the law and population must be pretty high. Within 
recent years there has been only one outstanding crime 
of violence in the Principality. The story is rather a 
gruesome one, but it is, I think, worth telling. 

Early in the morning of August 6, 1907, a well- 
dressed couple alighted at Marseilles from the fast train 
from Monte Carlo. ‘Tall, with a carefully trimmed 
beard, the man was obviously a British subject of good 
birth, but his wife was clearly a Frenchwoman of 
bourgeois origin, though this she tried to hide by assum- 
ing a haughty, stiff manner which gave her the 
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appearance of a governess rather than that of a grande 
dame. 

Calling a porter, the man said he had a trunk in the 
luggage-van which he wished sent direct to London, 
and gave the porter the registration ticket. His name 
was Jervis, he continued, and he intended to stay at the 
H6tel du Louvre et de la Paix in Marseilles. He would 
return later to arrange the dispatch of the trunk ; in the 
meantime, it had better be placed in the cloakroom. 
The porter, Louis Pons by name, absorbed all this 
information and told his client when and where he should 
attend to supervise the forwarding of the trunk. Carry- 
ing a valise in his hand, the man left the station with his 
wife, and took a cab to the hotel, the best in the place. 

Some time later, at about 9 a.m., Pons went to move 
the trunk to the part of the station from which luggage 
was sent in advance. As he grasped it his hands slipped, 
and he found them covered with a sticky, red liquid 
which was oozing out of the joints of the trunk. 
‘‘ Blood !”’ he muttered with a gasp. He looked at his 
hands again, hardly daring to believe his own thoughts. 
There was no doubt about it; they were covered in 
blood. 

Convinced that the trunk held some ghastly secret, 
Pons dashed to the hotel to interrogate Mr. and Mrs. 
Jervis. He arrived just in time to catch them in the 
main hall on their way out into the town. Both of them 
blanched visibly when they caught sight of him, but 
quickly recovered their composure as he poured out the 
tale of his discovery. 

‘‘ What an idiot you are!” exclaimed Jervis when 
Pons had finished. ‘‘ Why, of course it’s blood you 


noticed. I’ve got some dead fowls in that trunk, and I 
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can’t help it if they are bleeding a little, can I? Just 
think of your making such a fuss about a little thing like 
that |’ and he gave a high-pitched laugh in which his 
wife joined. 

Pons, however, was not satisfied with this explanation, 
and on his return to the station he at once reported the 
matter to the railway police. They told him to go 
back to the hotel immediately and make the travellers 
accompany him to the station. Meanwhile, the trunk 
remained in their hands. 

Again Pons set out for the Hétel du Louvre, which is 
less than half a mile from the Gare St. Charles. The 
Jervises were paying their bill when he arrived, and had 
a cab waiting for them outside the hotel. They agreed, 
unwillingly, to return to the station, but refused to 
allow the porter to get on to the box with the driver, and 
he was forced to run behind the cab. As he panted 
behind the vehicle, which started off at a brisk rate, he 
noticed Mrs. Jervis say something to her husband, and 
presently three gold louis were thrown out to him. 
This attempt at bribing him off only spurred him to 
fresh efforts, and with a determined leap, he swung 
himself on to the box beside the driver. A few seconds 
later Jervis offered the driver 50 francs not to go to the 
Gare St. Charles, but the man refused, and presently the 
cab rattled into the station yard. 

The police were waiting, and they took the couple 
to the room where the trunk had been deposited and 
ordered them to open it. After some blustering, 
Jervis gave in and produced the keys. A policeman 
_ swung back the lid of the box. 

A horrible sight met their eyes. Wrapped up in 
linen sheets and pieces of blanket was the headless and 
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legless trunk of a woman. Obviously she had not long 
been dead. 

Jervis was still hugging his valise, and the police 
ordered him to open this also. Inside it were the 
missing head and legs. On Mrs. Jervis were found 
jewels later identified as the property of the dead woman. 

The couple stoutly denied that they had been 
responsible for the death of the woman, who, they said, 
was a Swede named Emma Liven, a widow. They 
admitted that their name was not Jervis, but Goold ; 
the man was Sir Vere Thomas St. Leger Goold, Bart., 
and his wife had been born Marie Violette Girodin, and 
was a native of France. To account for the presence of 
the mangled remains of Emma Liven in their luggage 
they gave various contradictory explanations, at length 
agreeing on the following statement : 


‘’ On the afternoon of the 4th inst., Mme Goold 
was at home at the Villa Milesino, where she resided 
with her husband and niece, at Monte Carlo, when a 
young man, about thirty, very well-dressed, suddenly 
burst in upon her, and addressing Emma Liven, 
said: ‘Wretched woman, you have ruined me!’ 
He then stabbed her with a knife. Mme Goold 
fainted and remembers no more. When she recovered 
the young man had gone, and Emma Liven was 
lying dead before her. She and her husband, who 
had returned home, feared the responsibility, and, 
dreading that they might be accused of the crime, 
cut up the body, placed part in the trunk and the 
remainder in a hand-bag, and took train.” 

They were, of course, lodged in gaol while the police 
sought to confirm or disprove this story. Goold was a 
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very violent prisoner, and was seen to be on the verge of 
delirium tremens. 

His exact identity was soon discovered. He came of 
an ancient Irish family which had been well known in 
Co. Cork for centuries. In 1801 its head was created 
baronet as a reward for his father’s great services to 
George III at a time when Irish affairs had reached one 
of their periodical crises. In 1907 the title was held by 
Sir James Stephen Goold, but he had lost every penny 
he ever possessed and was actually working as a railway- 
ganger in Australia, as plain Stephen Goold. Vere 
Goold was his younger brother, and as Australia was a 
far cry from Europe, he saw no harm in assuming the 
family title for a time. 

He had had a most chequered career before coming to 
live in Monte Carlo, and so had his wife. Born in 1853, 
he started life soberly enough in a government depart- 
ment in Dublin, but tiring of his employment he 
tried his hand at business in Montreal and Liverpool. 
In between periods of legitimate work he led the life of 
a ‘“‘ man-about-town ”’ in London, and also, at one time, 
earned some fame as tennis-player at Wimbledon. 
There was, however, only one thing to which he really 
stuck, and that was whisky. 

His wife, Marie Violette Girodin, was a year or two 
older. When quite a girl she married a farmer in her 
native village in France, but left him within a week and 
found her way to London. Some years later she married 
an English army officer named Wilkinson, her first 
husband having died. In three years’ time, however, 
‘she was again a widow, and with what Wilkinson had 
left her<she started a dressmaking business in London. 
This was flourishing when, in 1890, she first met Goold 
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at Margate, of all places. They were married the 
following year. Clever and dominating, there was no 
question as to who “ wore the breeches ”’ in this mar- 
riage. In the course of time the dressmaker’s shop was 
sold, and the couple migrated to Monte Carlo, where 
they took a small flat. With them was Mrs. Goold’s 
niece, Marie Girodin, a very pretty girl who had many 
admirers. 

While the police were busy discovering these details 
the examining magistrate put question after question 
to the Goolds. In France, as is well known, a prisoner 
has to prove his innocence, and a magistrate can inter- 
rogate a suspect in a way that is quite unheard of in 
England, although the physical violence of the “ third- 
degree ”’ as practised in America is not tolerated. From 
the very beginning of the inquiry the magistrate roundly 
accused the Goolds of having murdered Emma Liven, 
and at last Mrs. Goold broke down and confessed that 
her husband had done it. Mrs. Liven, she said, came to 
borrow money from them ; her husband let her in, and 
she herself never saw the woman arrive. She and her 
husband were fairly well off, and certainly had no need 
to have recourse to murder and robbery. 

“Then, why did you commit the crime ?”’ asked the 
magistrate. | 

‘I did not commit it. It was my husband. He did 
it in a moment of great excitement. I believe he was 
drunk.” 

“ Did he drink much ? ” 

“Whisky all the time. I could not stop him.” 

“ But you invited Madame Liven to your house?” 

“ Not that I can remember.” ° 

‘Tell me the truth—did you not kill her yourself ? ” 
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“No! No! No! I assure you it was my husband ! ”’ 

By the end of the long and pitiless cross-examination 
Mrs. Goold had completely implicated her husband. 
She came downstairs, she said, and found Mme Liven 
lying on the floor in the throes of death, while her 
husband was bending over his victim with a bloody 
dagger in his hand. Mrs. Goold wanted to call the 
police, but Goold roughly stopped her, and set about 
cutting up the body and placing it in the trunk, in which 
ghastly work she played no part. 

Goold, who seemed to the prison officials to be 
virtually insane from chronic alcoholism, listlessly agreed 
with every word of his wife’s statement. He explained 
that Mme Liven had first of all made him angry by 
asking for money, and then completely infuriated him 
by saying that he was living on the immoral earnings of 
his niece. (In fact, there seems to have been no truth 
in this suggestion.) In a paroxysm of rage he seized 
a knife and stabbed her in the back. Mrs. Goold, he 
said, had no hand at all in the murder. He alone was 
responsible for it, and for cutting up the body. 

Although this confession was enough to hang Goold 
and to secure Mrs. Goold a long sentence as an accessory 
after the fact, the police were by no means satisfied that 
it was true. Everything pointed to the fact that the 
crime had been premeditated. The victim was not in 
reality a rich woman, but she gave everyone the impres- 
sion that she was, because of the mass of jewellery she 
always wore. Many a criminally minded person must 
have cast envious eyes on her, though anyone with some 
knowledge of jewellery should have been able to see 
that she wore little that was really valuable ; most of her 
beautiful things were clever fakes. The Goolds were 
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undoubtedly hard up, and the police were sure that they 
had lured Mrs. Liven to their villa for the sake of her 
jewels. If this was indeed the truth, it seemed certain 
that Mrs. Goold had been the instigator of the crime 
and not her husband. Although he was obviously 
capable of committing a bloody murder when half- 
crazy with whisky, he appeared to be the last person 
who would deliberately plan a crime of any kind, for 
when sober, he was a listless, easy-going individual who 
lived simply for the moment and gave no thought to the 
future. Mrs. Goold, on the other hand, was cunning and 
masterful, and, like Lady Macbeth, clearly capable of 
planning the murder and forcing her husband to commit 
it. This the police believed to be the truth of the matter, 
and they determined to try and prove it. 

One of the regular features of a French criminal 
investigation is the re-enactment of the crime on the 
actual spot and in the presence of the suspects, in the 
hope that they will break down and confess, About a 
month after their arrest the Goolds were extradited from 
Marseilles to Monaco to stand their trial. A large crowd 
gathered to see them arrive, and they were greeted with 
angry shouts of “‘ Death to the murderers!” Indeed, 
but for the strong force of carabiniers and police, the 
people of Monaco would probably have taken the law 
into their owrl hands and lynched the prisoners there and 
then. 

They were taken to their flat in the Villa Milesino, 
and each in turn was forced to witness a “ reconstruc- 
tion” of the murder. Three detectives played the parts 
of Mr. and Mrs. Goold and Mrs. Liven. ‘“ Mrs. 
Goold ” held the “ victim ” while ‘‘ Goold ” stabbed her 
in the back. 
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‘‘ Confess, now,” thundered the magistrate. ‘“ This 
is what really happened, isn’t it? You helped your 
husband to kill her, didn’t you? ” 

Mrs. Goold, half-fainting, shrieked : “ Iam innocent ! 
I am innocent !’’ So loud were her cries that they were 
heard by the large crowd of morbid sightseers in the 
street, and the windows of the flat were hastily shut. 

Goold was then brought into the room, and the 
detectives once more enacted the tragedy. The magis- 
trate then put a series of cunning questions to him. 
Half-dazed, Goold answered them without hesitation. 
“Yes,” he said, “‘ my wife did let Mrs. Liven into the 
room. Yes, while we were having tea she hit Mrs. Liven 
on the head with a mallet. The first blow only knocked 
off her wig, and did not stun her. She hit her again. 
Then she held her by the wrists while I stabbed her in 
the back. Yes, she did help me to get rid of the body.”’ 

Convinced that they had learnt the truth at last, the 
detectives took the prisoners back to gaol to await their 
trial. When Mrs. Goold was informed that her husband 
had confessed, she made a brave show of defiance. ‘‘ The 
man’s mad!” she exclaimed indignantly, and indeed 
this was the line she took at the trial. Goold, however, 
although mad inasmuch as he had delirium tremens, 
was certainly not insane according to the law. 

Before the trial he made a further corffession, con- 
firming the police theory that the crime had been pre- 
meditated. Growing more and more in want of money, 
they had at last become desperate. Mme Liven, with 
her jewels, offered a way out, and they decided to culti- 
vate her friendship so that she would become a regular 
visitor to their flat. In case she failed them they had 
actually marked down another victim, a rich English- 
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woman. Indeed, they had actually invited her to their 
flat, but she did not like them, and made some excuse or 
other—to which she may very well have owed her life. 

The trial was held in December. The police had 
prepared their case so thoroughly that there could be 
little doubt about the result, though the actual sentences 
surprised many people. Mrs. Goold was sentenced to 
death and her husband to life imprisonment. She 
protested her innocence, but added that if she had to-be 
guillotined she would like it done in the Place du 
Casino, a rather morbid request. ‘This was the first 
death-sentence in the Principality for hundreds of years. 

They appealed as a matter of form, but, of course, 
lost, as there was no question but that they were 
guilty. Later, however, the sentence of death on Mrs. 
Goold was commuted to one of life imprisonment, 
and in July, 1908, they joined the miserable band of 
wretches who so often may be seen leaving Marseilles for 
Devil’s Isle (French Guiana) never to see Europe again. 
Goold’s health was rapidly breaking up, and he died in 
September, 1909. His dominating partner, who had 
brought him so low, did not long survive him. 

That, then, is the story of what was undoubtedly by 
far the most remarkable crime ever committed in the 
Principality. , It might, of course, have happened any- 
where, but the fact that it was perpetrated in Monte 
Carlo gave sensation-lovers an added thrill, and the 
world’s Press saw that they were supplied with detailed 
reports of every new development. Curiously enough, 
most people had the wit to realise that Goold was a 
drunkard and Mrs. Goold an adventuress, who were 
just as likely to get into trouble in Margate (wltere they 
first met) as in Monte Carlo, and no real attempt was 
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made to pin the blame on to that broad-shouldered Aunt 
Sally, the Casino. I say this was curious because it is 
really astonishing how fond woolly minded people are of 
pretending that whenever someone makes a fool of 
himself at Monte Carlo, the Casino is entirely to blame. 
The Aunt Sally did not, however, get off quite un- 
scathed on this occasion. Here are two letters to The 
Times which I give without comment. The first was 
published on August 14, 1907, eight days after the crime 
was discovered : 


“THE CRIME AT MONTE CARLO 


To the Editor of The Times. 
SIR, 

Before this hideous Monte Carlo tragedy ceases to 
be a nine-days’ wonder I would suggest that it is time 
attention should be drawn to the fons et origo malt, 
the gambling-rooms of that too-notorious place. I 
speak as one who knows, having resided for years at 
Monte Carlo, near the villa in which the Goolds 
rented a small flat. How long are the nations of 
Europe going to tolerate the continuance of this 
plague-spot in their midst? That is the question 
that should be agitated in the Press and Chancelleries 
of every European capital, whose gilded youth are 
ruined annually in scores, for they flock thither in 
ever-increasing numbers solely because of the gamb- 
ling facilities, made more seductive by the beauty of 
the place, its gardens, and the unrivalled Casino band. 
The profits, I may state, accruing from the tables, 
which average 30,000,000 f., are divided between the 
shareholders, the municipality, and the Prince of 
Monaco. On the same day the Goolds are supposed 
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to have committed the crime with which they are 
charged, there occurred at Castellamare the suicide 
of a young English and American couple on their 
honeymoon who had been ruined at Monte Carlo. 
The Goolds, I may observe, for I knew them, although 
they were not friends of mine, were the last people one 
would have thought capable of such a heinous crime 
—the man easy-going and amiable, his wife clever, 
proud, but obviously Jdourgeoise; but they were 
rendered desperate by their losses, for the woman I 
used to see play daily, with her niece ; and the people 
who run or profit by the tables are morally respons- 
ible for these crimes, and the Governments of Europe 
should stamp out this blot on our civilisation. 

President Roosevelt might well assume the initiative 
in this righteous crusade, for the American plutocrats 
are as prominent at the tables as the aristocracy of 
Europe. 

Yours faithfully, 
Aug. 10. InpIcus.”’ 


The following reply was published on August 17: 
“ SIR, 


Hitherto I have noticed that the wealth of gruesome 
detail furnished by the majority of the Press in regard 
to the crime at Monte Carlo has been unaccompanied 
by allusions to the baleful influence of the scene of its 
perpetration. Your correspondent ‘ Indicus,’ in your 
issue of to-day, is evidently anxious to supply this 
omission, and suggests that President Roosevelt should 
assume the initiative in ‘a righteous crusade ’ against 
the gaming-tables—a task for which latest advices 
from America lead us to suppose he is not likely to 
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find time in the near future. Meanwhile, without 
posing as an apologist for Monte Carlo, and without 
wishing to discuss a crime which is still sud judice, I 
should like to ask ‘ Indicus ’ two questions : 

First, do the published facts concerning the past 
life of the Goolds justify him in assuming that they 
were lured from the path of rectitude by the tempta- 
tions of roulette ? 

Secondly, why did ‘ Indicus ’ select the Principality 
of Monaco as a place of residence when the neigh- 
bouring coast abounds with towns as salubrious as and 
less expensive than Monte Carlo, where he would not 
be obliged to look on at ‘the witch holding high 
revel,’ to quote a phrase from the late John Addington 
Symonds’ glowing description of the Corniche road ? 

Yours faithfully, 
Harry MeEtvitt,” 

BACHELORS CLup, 

PiccaDILLy, W. 

Aug. 14. 


CHAPTER XI 
“ SUPERSTITIONS ” 


UCH has been written about the superstitions 
MI of gamblers, but few people realise that the 

Casino officials are themselves influenced by 
certain fears and prejudices for which they can find no 
good reasons. 

For instance, they are convinced that certain gamblers 
are always lucky, and they fear the worst as soon as they 
catch sight of one of these fortunate individuals entering 
the room. After all, it is the business of the house to 
make money, not to lose it, and it is only natural that 
the staff should prefer raking in money to paying it out. 

For the last four or five years two Dutchmen, brothers, 
have been so phenomenally lucky that the staff have been 
offering up prayers to be delivered from them. Need- 
less to say, the Dutchmen, excellent fellows though they 
are, see no reason why they should not continue to strike 
terror into the hearts of the croupiers for many years to 
come. Perhaps one day they will cease gambling and 
start a “ Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Crou- 
piers,” but in the meantime, they do not seem to mind 
in the least that they are causing much weeping and 
gnashing of teeth among an excellent body of men. 

They play only around the number seventeen. One 
night, at about 1.30 a.m.—half an hour before play 
stopped in the Sporting Club—I happened to, ask the 
Inspector how we had been faring. 
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“We are doing well, mon Général,” he replied. ‘ We 
have made a profit of about 300,000 francs.” Suddenly 
he went as white as a sheet and muttered something— 
unprintable, I fear—under his breath. The two Dutch- 
men had entered the room. 

The Club could not be closed before 2 a.m., but it 
is always possible to waste time. I noticed with amuse- 
ment that the staff seemed suddenly to have lost their 
wonderful efficiency. They dithered and fumbled so 
that when the two Dutchmen were ready to play there 
was time only for three more shots that night. 

As usual, they played on number seventeen. The 
croupier spun the wheel and mechanically chanted 
‘* Rien ne va plus.” All eyes were fixed upon the ball as 
it began to dribble towards the hole, for everyone knew 
how lucky the Dutchmen had been in the past. The 
ball fell into number seventeen, and 103,000 francs 
were pushed over to the Dutchmen. 

‘* Messieurs, faites vos jeux!’ chanted the croupier. 
Again the brothers staked on seventeen. Again 
it turned up, bringing them this time 170,000 
francs. 

The excitement by this time may easily be imagined. 
The feelings of the staff do not bear dwelling on. There 
was only one shot to go before play ceased for the night. 
Would the Dutchmen continue to back their luck? 
They did ; and again it held. Seventeen turned up for 
the third time running. Altogether the Dutchmen 
walked out of the club some 400,000 francs the richer. 
Not only had all that night’s profit been swallowed up, 
but there was a loss as well. No wonder the staff are 
terrified .of those Dutchmen. They play only for a 
short ears of time, and always in the same way. 
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Perhaps they consult their horoscopes and are guided 
entirely by the stars. 

Astrology is a matter which many people dismiss as 
being absolute nonsense, while others regard it as a 
science. I will not attempt to argue the case, but will 
simply say that for a long time I have been a firm believer 
in the power of the stars to influence our lives. It is 
interesting that astrology should have progressed so 
greatly in recent years. In 1936, for instance, the first 
of a proposed series of Astrological Congresses was held 
in Vienna and was attended by astrologers from all over 
the world, while in some American Universities there 
are now chairs of astrology. Perhaps it is the uncer- 
tainty of the times in which we are living that is causing 
so many people to try and find from the stars what the 
future has in store for them. 

The application of astrology to gambling is something 
quite new, and much remains to be discovered in this 
direction. However, from my own experience I can 
say that it is already possible to make remarkable fore- 
casts about one’s chances of success at the tables. 

For a horoscope the most exact information is essential, 
and the greater the details concerning the date, time 
and general circumstances of one’s birth the more accur- 
ate it will be. In fact, unless these things are known the 
horoscope will be of no real value ; for instance, one 
cannot expect very much if one only knows the date of 
one’s birth and not the hour. 

Given all this information, an astrologer can find out 
when the stars form a lucky combination for gambling. 
These combinations only occur once or twice a month, 
and last only about ten minutes. No one can honestly 
claim that one is bound to win during these moments ; 
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probably the accuracy of the forecasts is no higher than 
70 per cent at the most, but this cannot be taken as 
proving that there is nothing in astrology because the 
stars incline and do not command. In other words, 
from the stars one can only say what is likely to happen 
to a particular individual; what actually happens 
depends on himself. 

The stars are a guide only to certain forms of gambling. 
It is useless to expect them to indicate when you will win 
at bridge, for instance, because the luck of your opponent 
may be stronger than yours. Ina game like roulette, on 
the other hand, one does not play against others, and so 
it is possible to find out when your particular numbers 
are likely to turn up. 

I only play seriously now according to the stars. 
Otherwise, unless I have been forewarned, I gamble 
very little, and then only for amusement. With 
astrology there is no question of vague generalisations, 
such as “ you will be lucky next Friday.” ‘The number 
that you should back and the precise instant at which 
you should back it are given to you. Here is a little 
story which will make this clear. 

Not long ago I was in the rooms waiting to back my 
favourite number, 29, between 7.16 p.m. and 7.19 p.m., 
for the stars showed that during these few minutes this 
number would turn up for me. About a quarter of an 
hour before I was due to play, an Englishwoman whom 
I knew very well sat down beside me and explained that 
she always backed 29 immediately after seven o'clock. 
I advised her to wait until sixteen minutes past seven, 
but she took no notice and put on her money. She 
lost, just.as I expected. About ten minutes later, at the 
exact moment I had been awaiting, 29 came up. 
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I feel sure that many of my readers will think that my 
belief in astrology is ridiculous. Certainly it is very easy 
to make out a case against it. For instance, the horo- 
scopes of a crowd of roulette players may each be 
different, and those of the croupiers as well. You, 
perhaps, according to your stars, should back number 
17 at 7.16 p.m. For me, 29 is the number. The 
croupier’s horoscope says that he will produce a zero 
at that moment, and so on. What will happen? Pro- 
bably some totally different number will turn up, just to 
confound everybody. Roulette must undoubtedly give 
the stars a hard task, settling the conflicting claims of 
hundreds of players. 

Sometimes, however, the Casino gets its revenge on 
lucky players. Recently, for instance, there was the 
case of the banker from Central Europe. His luck 
was simply fantastic. Unlike the two brothers I have 
just mentioned, he played on a different number every 
day. During his first visit to Monte Carlo he ended up 
some 1,500,000 francs the richer. He came again and 
won 500,000 francs. By this time the Casino staff were 
convinced that he could not help winning, and looked 
forward with anxiety to the day when he would return. 
They wished him no harm, of course, but if some freak 
of Fate had prevented his ever returning to the Casino, 
no tears would have been shed. 

Punctually at ten o’clock one day, when the Casino 
opens, the dreaded visitor made his third appearance. 
The staff stifled their groans and went about their 
business as if nothing untoward had happened. They 
had made up their minds to accept another losing day. 
Supremely confident in his luck, the banker sat down to 
play. This time the number he had chosen to back was 32. 
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Almost incredible though it may sound, 32 never 
turned up once between 10 a.m. and 2 a.m. the next 
morning, when play ceased. The banker stuck to his 
number gamely throughout this long period, with the 
result that by 2 a.m. he had returned to the Casino 
everything he had previously won from it. Later, the 
records were searched, and we found that this was almost 
the longest period ever known for the non-appearance of 
a particular number. 

I remember years ago when first I visited the Casino 
with my father, M. de Lamde, an inspector of great 
experience told me: ‘“‘ Every gambler has, sooner or 
later, a winning moment, and that is the time to get up 
and leave. But they always,go on, and so the Casino 
invariably wins in the end.”’ Conversely, when a gam- 
bler sees that his luck is out, he should stop playing for 
the day, but instead, like the banker I have just men- 
tioned, most people go on and on in a vain attempt to 
turn their luck. Of course, it 1s very easy to advise 
people to take up their winnings and go at a propitious 
moment, but as I know from my own experience this 
is much easier said than done. 

One way of making reasonably certain of this—for all 
one’s good resolutions are apt to melt away in the in- 
sidious atmosphere of the Casino, and one has to goad 
oneself into behaving sensibly—is never to sit down, but 
always to play standing. I always do this. Not only 
do you get some exercise, if you happen to be playing 
on two or three different tables, but also you find it 
much easier to break off when you want to. Once 
you are seated comfortably in a chair, with a crowd 
round you, it is extraordinarily difficult to make up 
your mind to move. 
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To return to the superstitions of the Casino Staff 
about lucky players. One day I was having a joke with 
one of the staff in the Sporting Club, telling him that 
he did not care in the least what kind of people were 
admitted so long as they increased the turnover. 

‘“‘ For instance,” I said, referring to a man who was 
then famous throughout France, ‘‘ I suppose you would 
have no hesitation in admitting the barber of Tarascon 
who has just won the State Lottery.” 

“‘ Oh, no, sir,”’ said the official, deadly serious, ‘‘ he’s 
much too lucky.” 

Most gamblers believe that certain tables are lucky 
and others unlucky—at any rate from their own point 
of view. The croupiers share these beliefs ; what is 
lucky to them is, of course, unlucky to the customer. 
Not long ago there was a terrific commotion among my 
staff in the Sporting Club. A new manager had been 
appointed and he wanted to change the position of a 
certain table. 

Now I knew, though he did not, that the staff con- 
sidered this table to be particularly lucky from their 
point of view. To shift it would be fatal, but nothing 
would induce them to tell the manager outright that 
they thought this table was lucky in the place where it 
was. Croupiers are not supposed to be given to such 
foolish ideas. Instead, they raised every conceivable 
objection—and a good many that were really quite 
inconceivable—to moving it. ‘‘ The new position would 
not allow the gamblers enough room ; it would interfere 
with the other tables ; it would spoil the symmetry of 
the room ; the expense would be out of all proportion 
to the advantage gained ”’ ; and so on and so on. 


I, knowing exactly the real reason behind all these 
R 
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complaints, listened to the argument with great amuse- 
ment. I had no intention of interfering. At last, after 
a flood of words which would have done credit to a 
meeting of the League of Nations, the manager relented. 
Never were those croupiers more delighted. 

Just as some people are supposed to be particularly 
lucky, so others are considered not merely unlucky 
themselves, but also to other players. Usually it just 
happens that a gambler has his own special ideas in this 
respect, and the person whom he thinks is unlucky to 
him is not so regarded by other players. But occasionally 
people gain unenviable reputations as universal 
‘€ Jonahs.”’ 

I remember, before the War, I was playing—and 
losing—when suddenly my mother plucked my arm 
and whispered: “Stop! stop!” She gave no reason 
for this peremptory order. Obediently I rose from the 
table and followed her out of the room. 

‘‘Didn’t you notice who was standing behind you?” 
she asked. I told her I had not. “It was Mrs. 
Blank |’? my mother exclaimed. 

Then I understood and was very grateful for the 
warning. Poor Mrs. Blank, widow of a beef extract 
“ King,” was a notorious “Jonah.” She never won 
herself, and had a habit of standing behind successful 
players to study their methods. Immediately she did 
so their luck turned ; or so everyone believed. Certainly 
I was losing that day ! 

Hunchbacks are, of course, considered lucky the 
world over, and when one comes into the Casino he is 
immediately the centre of a throng of people each 
trying te touch his hump without his knowing it. 

Husbands are supposed to be unlucky to wives, and 
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vice versa, but naturally there are exceptions and some 
couples invariably play together. A man I knew had a 
mistress who played him all kinds of dirty tricks, and 
was altogether insufferable, yet he stuck to her firmly 
because he believed that she brought him luck at the 
tables. Otherwise he would have sent her packing long 
before, for she was a worthless creature except as a 
mascot. 

A famous woman novelist once complained to me that 
she had spent hours studying the Casino without gaining 
the slightest inspiration. 

“There is no drama in it,” she said. ‘‘ There is 
simply the straightforward winning and losing of 
money.’ 

“Have you ever thought about the husbands and 
wives, I replied. ‘“‘ Imagine a young, happily-married 
couple who sit down to play. Gradually they become 
convinced that they are unlucky to each other. Then, 
perhaps, the husband meets another woman who brings 
him luck, and deserts his wife. What is she to do, poor 
dear? Find a man who brings her luck? Anyhow, 
don’t tell me there’s no dramatic interest in the Casino.” 

I should think it very likely that there actually have 
been cases on the lines I suggested. Certainly I can 
vouch for the story of the man and his tiresome cocofte. 

My friend? Sacha Guitry, who loves the Casino and 
spends hours studying its inhabitants, has used a -varia- 
tion of this theme in his amusing Mémoires D’Un 
Tricheur (Memoirs of a Trickster). This book is a 
mock autobiography, and at one period of his life the 
hero becomes a croupier at Monte Carlo. He meets 
a woman who has a strange influence over him, so that 
he cannot help giving a majority of Tiers du cylindre. 
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That is to say, when he spins the wheel the ball nearly 
always drops into the section containing the numbers 
33, 16, 24, 5, 10, 23, 8, 30, 11, 36, 13, 27. In this 
way she is able to win quite a large sum. 

They both think that it would be foolish not to 
make the most of this magical influence, and so they 
get married. After the honeymoon they return to the 
Casino, and the wife waits until her husband takes his 
turn at spinning the wheel. She puts their entire 
capital, scraped together with the greatest difficulty, 
on the “ Tiers.” 

Alas! try as he may the wretched husband cannot 
produce anything but voisin du zero (‘‘ neighbours of 
zero’), ie. the numbers 12, 35, 3, 26, 0, 32, 15, 19, 4, 
which are diametrically opposite the ‘‘ Tiers.” Some- 
thing has broken the spell and their entire capital 
vanishes. There is only one thing for it: they get 
divorced with the least possible delay. 

Here, let me say, in case anyone misunderstands the 
foregoing, it is utterly impossible for a croupier to make 
any particular number turn up. No one who has seen 
roulette as played at Monte Carlo needs to be told this, 
but those who have not are sometimes ready to believe 
the most fantastic things. In fact, gullible people have 
been swindled before now by persons who say that they 
have squared a croupier to make a certain‘number turn 
up. However, there is no doubt that for some in- 
explicable reason some croupiers do give certain num- 
bers more frequently than others. This is really of 
little advantage to the player, as they only spin for a 
quarter of an hour or so at a time. The idea that some 
croupiers are better spinners than others is a complete 


myth. : 
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I have digressed from the subject of superstitions. 
One very common one is that a gambler is luckiest just 
before his train leaves. This leads to lost trains as well 
as lost money, but I suppose it works out just as well or 
just as badly as any other superstition. 

This reminds me of an Italian friend of mine who 
was due to leave Monte Carlo for home one evening at 
8 p.m. By 7.30 he had won 920,000 francs and left 
the rooms. 

“You've done wonderfully,” I said. ‘‘ For heaven’s 
sake don’t go back. Have a drink and then go and 
catch your train.” But despite my entreaties he slipped 
back into the room, determined to win the 80,000 
francs he needed to make the total a million. 

Bang went the whole 920,000 francs. Bang went 
300,000 more. And bang went his train as well— 
without him. .This same friend of mine was rather good 
at missing trains. On another occasion there were 
urgent reasons why he should return home on a particu- 
lar evening, and his wife, who knew only too well the 
terrific fascination Monte Carlo had for her husband, 
sent a telegram to a mutual friend begging him to see 
that her husband caught his train. 

That evening, A, as I had better call him, won some 
money and dined very well indeed. Life was beautiful, 
he thought, aied nowhere more beautiful than in Monte 
Carlo. Why sacrifice these precious moments to make a 
long and tiring journey to attend to humdrum daily 
affairs? The idea was obviously ridiculous. But how 
could he manage to stay in Monte Carlo? No ordinary 
excuse would satisfy the friend who was faithfully 
dogging him at the request of his wife. He would 
have to produce some really copper-bottomed reason. 
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As he staggered out of the restaurant where he had 
been dining his eye fell on a porter’s barrow standing 
in the gutter. Like lightning a plan formed in his 
mind. He would get himself locked up for the night. 
This would surely satisfy his wife, and he would have the 
whole of the next day in Monte Carlo. 

Now for the benefit of those who do not know Monte 
Carlo I must explain that in the centre of the Place 
du Casino is a garden forming an island round which 
the traffic circulates. Seizing the barrow, A began 
solemnly pushing it round and round this island, making 
faces at the policeman on point duty each time he 
passed him. 

The London police, I have no doubt, are just as 
wonderful as their admirers make them out, but the 
Monte Carlo police also have a high reputation for 
tact and good manners. After all, the place is merely 
a playground and the visitor can do exactly as he likes 
within reason. A, therefore, found to his disappoint- 
ment that the policeman did not seem to have the 
slightest objection to his pushing the barrow round and 
round the Place du Casino. In fact, judging by his 
grins, he was finding it rather amusing. Something 
more drastic was clearly necessary. 

“Officer,” said A, thickly. “I demand to be 
arrested.” . 

““ M’sieur ?””’ queried the incredulous policeman. 

““T say I demand to be arrested.” 

“ M’sieur is, of course, joking.” 

‘* Nothing of the kind,” continued A, feeling that the 
conversation was not running on the lines he had 
expected. “TI tell you I insist on being arrested.” 

“* But what for?” asked the policeman. ‘‘ There’s no 
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law against pushing a barrow round the Place du 
Casino. I haven’t seen you commit any offence 
at all.” 

This defeated A for the moment, but suddenly his 
fertile brain produced a fresh idea. 

“You see, officer,” he explained. ‘‘I have stolen 
this barrow. Therefore your duty is to arrest me forth- 
with on a charge of theft.” 

By this time A’s antics had caused a crowd to gather, 
and the policeman thought it wiser to continue the 
conversation in a quieter spot. He therefore took A 
to the police station, which is only a few yards away. 
A was delighted. His triumph was short-lived, how- 
ever. The Monte Carlo police flatly refused to arrest 
him. The officer in charge merely roared with laughter 
at A’s request and sent one of his men to return the 
barrow. ‘To make matters worse, A’s faithful friend 
appeared and without wasting time in argument bundled 
his charge into a taxi, telling the driver to make for the 
frontier at full speed. The train had already left Monte 
Carlo, but as it has to wait about an hour at the French- 
Italian frontier, which is only some twelve miles or so 
east of Monte Carlo, it is always possible to catch it up 
by car if necessary. 

A was too tight to protest, and allowed himself to be 
carried off. His friend—TI think the friendship must 
have been wearing rather thin by this time—mopped 
his brow and returned with relief to his own affairs. 
To his horror, about three-quarters of an hour later he 
saw A enter the Casino. What had happened? A 
made no bones about it. When he reached Mentone, 
four miles from Monte Carlo, he was sober enough to 
realise what was happening to him, but, not sober 
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enough to behave sensibly. He therefore told the driver 
to return at once to the Casino, and there he was. 

He was still obsessed with the idea of providing him- 
self with a copper-bottomed alibi to satisfy his wife. 
If the police would not arrest him outside the Casino, 
perhaps they would if he created a disturbance inside 
that holy of holies. But try as he would he found it 
quite impossible to annoy the officials that night. He 
insulted them, he broke every rule and regulation that 
had ever been made, and still they merely grinned and 
shrugged their shoulders. There was nothing for it 
but to go quietly to bed. 

Talking of the tact of the Monte Carlo police, I am 
reminded of an amusing incident which happened at 
one of the night clubs not long ago. A certain lady, 
who had already had just a little more drink than was 
good for her, was annoyed by the attention paid by her 
husband to another woman. Suddenly, as the two were 
dancing, she seized a bottle and hurled it at him. 
Luckily, Monte Carlo waiters are equal to almost any 
emergency, and one of them deftly caught the missile 
before any damage was done. The lady then had a 
violent fit of hysterics, and her husband had to take her 
away screaming and yelling. 

Naturally all this was reported to the police, for such 
behaviour is not desirable. At the same ‘time the Chief 
of Police had no wish to charge the lady with disorderly 
conduct. What was he todo? He decided to ring her 
up. A servant took his name, and after a short pause 
answered that madame was out. Of course the Chief 
of Police knew perfectly well that the lady actually 
was at home, but simply did not wish to speak to him. 
Nevertheless he was determined to make her realise 
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that she must never offend again. He therefore rang 
her up three times more that day, each time receiving 
the reply that she was not at home. This successfully 
cured the lady of any desire to repeat her bad conduct. 

I was concerned in another amusing incident as the 
result of the superstition that one is luckiest just before 
one’s train leaves. A certain Russian Grand Duke was 
playing very high at roulette, and when he had only 
a few seconds left in which to catch his train he suddenly 
turned to me and asked me to continue playing for 
him on the lines on which he had begun. I sat down 
and he made a dash for the station. 

Twenty minutes later, when he was already some 
distance from Monte Carlo, I had won 40,000 francs 
for him. I decided that this was enough and set about 
collecting the money for him. I asked the cashier to 
have the sum transferred to the Grand Duke in St. 
Petersburg through the Credit Lyonnais. 

“Impossible !”’ he said, and a rare commotion 
followed, in which almost every official of the Casino 
joined. Apparently as I was not the legal representative 
of the Grand Duke I could give no directions about 
disposing of his money. Suddenly one of the officials 
suggested a solution. 

‘* His Highness’s sister is here—why not let her take 
care of the nfoney ? ” 

At this I put my foot down firmly. I knew perfectly 
well that if once the sister got hold of those 40,000 
francs they would disappear in no time. At length, 
after a great deal of argument, the Casino officials 
agreed to transfer the money in the way I had 
suggested. : 

Some time later I met the Grand Duke in Paris, 
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and explained to him what I had done. He thanked 
me most warmly for saving his money from his sister. 

It is impossible to record all the superstitions 
practised by gamblers. Mascots are, of course, used a 
great deal, and one often sees a woman surrounded by 
a little collection of curious objects too diverse to be 
worth detailing. Probably she is also wearing her lucky 
dress, using her lucky cigarette-case, sitting on her 
lucky chair at her lucky table on her lucky day. The 
worst of having a great many superstitions is that if 
you are unlucky it is so difficult to decide which one 
has let you down. It is a pity to throw away a gold 
cigarette-case because you think it no longer brings 
you luck, when really and truly the explanation may 
be that you were sitting on the wrong chair. 

Jade monkeys, elephants, bits of (alleged) hangman’s 
rope, and lucky pigs are amongst the hundred and one 
mascots on which the superstitious depend. I once 
gave many friends pieces of a genuine hangman’s rope 
coming from Tashkent. I was officer on duty with my 
company at the execution of a criminal and divided the 
rope with the director of the prison. But I did not 
notice that it produced any good results at the tables. 

There is a story to the effect that one woman, a rich 
and well-respected gambler, believed implicitly that the 
pig was her lucky animal. Now obviousiy she could 
not bring a live one into the Casino, and she had no 
faith at all in the little “lucky pigs” which are sold 
everywhere. So she compromised by bringing with 
her every day a generous portion of ham, which she 
calmly sliced up and ate while sitting at the table. 
This caused a good deal of annoyance to the other 
players, and at last the authorities had to beg her to 
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reduce her daily ration to a reasonable size: she was 
too useful to the bank to be dealt with severely. She 
agreed to bring in only a few shavings of ham, which 
were unnoticed by the majority of players, but nothing 
would induce her to give up the habit altogether. 

Men are, I think, just as superstitious as women, 
but they usually pretend not to be. Their mascots 
often take the form of ties and coats, and you will see 
men in the most threadbare garments for this reason. 
Another curious superstition is that money from the 
pawnbroker’s shop is lucky, and this leads people to 
pawn things when they are not at all hard up. 

The most striking outward and visible sign of the 
superstitious nature of gamblers is the miniature bronze 
statue of Louis XIV in the Hétel de Paris at Monte 
Carlo. For some reason the idea has grown that it is 
lucky to touch the horse’s off front hoof, and the result 
is that it is now quite bright. Louis XIV’s right shoulder 
and hand have also suffered a good deal of wear, but the 
horse’s hoof has been affected the most. 

Cloakroom tickets are usually studied from the 
superstitious point of view. For example, if you get 
number 74, then you can play on the various combina- 
tions it gives you: eg. 7, 4, 11 (7+ 4), 3 (7—4)> 
28 (7x4). This is probably as good a way of 
playing as any other. 

Most people have what they consider lucky numbers ; 
actually at Monte Carlo 17 is by far the most popular 
for some reason. Twenty-nine is also a favourite one ; 
with 14, it happens to be mine. People choose their 
lucky numbers in all sorts of different ways ; it may be 
the date of their birthday, or the number, of their 
sleeping berth from Paris, or their hote] bedroom, 
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or the day when they arrive in Monte Carlo and 
so on. 

It is a well-known fact that a woman cannot bend her 
fourth finger properly: if you ask one how many 
lovers she has had she will count up to three on her 
fingers, but invariably comes to a halt at the fourth. 
Recently I noticed that a friend of mine played on 
number 5 one year, on number 6 the next, and finally 
on number 7 this year. 

‘“T suppose those are the numbers of your lovers?” 
I asked. “ You seem to have a new one every year?”’ 

‘Not at all. I play according to the age of my 
grandchild,” she answered. 

The late Ralph Nevill, whom I used to know in the 
St. James’s Club, when I was military attaché in 
London before the war, tells in one of his books how he 
was persistently confronted by the number 13 during 
his journey from Paris to Monte Carlo. His room in 
Paris was 13; so was his sleeping berth ; he arrived 
on the 13th of the month and was given room No. 13 
in the Hétel de Paris. ‘This was altogether too strange 
to be ignored, so he hurried into the rooms to see if the 
tip would come off. The only thing that did come 
off was the tip of his finger, which he jammed in his 
bedroom door in his haste to reach the Casino. After 
getting it bound up he sat down and steadily backed 
his number. He lost heavily. 

I have been told that years ago in the English church 
in Monte Carlo the parson announced Hymn No. 33 
just before he preached his sermon. It was the habit of 
a certain noble lord to retreat at this stage of the service, 
and as he made his way towards the Casino to fill in the 
short time before luncheon the hymn tune kept running 
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through his head. “ Thirty-three,” he murmured to 
himself. ‘‘ Damn it, why not?” and he put a louis 
on the number. It came up. By lunch-time he had 
won quite a nice little sum. 

Naturally he told his friends, and of course the story 
at once spread through Monte Carlo. Next Sunday the 
parson was delighted to see the biggest congregation 
that had ever come to his church. Quite unconscious 
of the real reason for this wonderful attendance he 
announced Hymn No. 35. ‘There was a delighted 
gasp from the worshippers and many of them bolted 
forthwith for the Casino. The number was bound 
to be lucky, they argued, and so it was. They looked 
forward with eagerness to the following Sunday. 

The parson, however, was no fool. Certain informa- 
tion had come to his ears since last Sunday. Fixing 
the congregation with a piercing glance, implying that 
he knew all about them, he announced Hymn No. 274. 
A discontented sigh, quickly hushed, escaped his hearers 
as they realised that the game was up. Next Sunday 
the congregation returned to normal. Ever afterwards 
—according to this story—no hymn below No. 37 has 
been sung in the English church at Monte Carlo. 

A common superstition, and a very useful one too, 
is that it is unlucky to lend people money with which 
to play. One*day in the Casino I happened to meet 
two French ladies, very old friends of mine, when I had 
just lost all the money I had on me. 

“Lend me a hundred francs to play with before we 
go out to lunch,” I asked one of them, “and I'll give 
you half my winnings.” 

“Certainly not,” she answered. “I never do that— 
it’s so unlucky.” 
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By chance, on going through my pockets, I found 
a s50-franc note which I had overlooked. I started 
playing, and in a very short time won 14,000 francs. 
My friend would have done better to have forgotten her 
superstitions on that occasion. 

Many people believe that it is very lucky to step in 
something nasty on the pavement. Now if there is 
one thing on which Monte Carlo prides itself, it is the 
cleanliness of its streets. A large staff of scavengers is 
kept permanently at work and really one could almost 
eat one’s dinner off the pavements. But there is no 
pleasing some people. 

“You know, General,’? a French duchess once said 
to me, “it is no good my trying to play here. In Paris 
before I gamble all I have to do is get out of my car 
a few doors away and walk along with my nose in the 
air. I’m certain to tread in something before I’ve gone 
more than a few yards. But this morning I’ve spent 
three hours walking about Monte Carlo, and do you 
think I’ve had any luck? Not a trace of anything.” 

Some superstitions are not altogether irrational. For 
instance, there is the common one known as jouant le 
cadavre—" playing the corpse.” When a player has 
been consistently backing a certain number for a long 
time, and it has failed to turn up so that at last he has 
left in disgust, there is usually a rush of people to play 
that particular number in the hope that it will “ revive.” 
Very often it does turn up quite soon after the original 
player has left ; after all, it is bound to come up some 
time, and the longer it has failed to appear the nearer 
the time of its re-appearance must be. 

No player likes to start a game of roulette by himself. 
The belief i is that the collective influence of the croupiers, 
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all of whom naturally wish the Casino to win, is too strong 
to be broken by one person. Whether or not there is 
anything in this theory, the converse certainly leads 
nowhere ; there is no such thing as the collective 
influence of a number of players, because each one is 
only out for himself. Ifa party of gamblers all willed 
that the bank should lose, but gave no thought to their 
own particular fortunes, the results might be very inter- 
esting. I do not think that this is ever likely to happen ; 
the urge of self is too strong. 

A few gamblers—not more than one in a hundred, if 
that—take the trouble to make the pilgrimage to the 
Shrine of the Virgin at Laghet in order to obtain a 
blessing on their endeavours. Not, of course, that they 
are so crude as to ask the Virgin point-blank to cause 
the right numbers to turn up for them. This would be 
sacrilegious. They simply pray for success in anything 
and everything they may undertake. 

I have no hesitation in admitting that both my wife 
and I are intensely superstitious. We are Russians, 
and it is natural to us. We have both had some strange 
experiences in the field of the occult. One of them 
concerned the sale of my father’s villa at Monte Carlo 
in 1922. Before making up our minds about it we 
visited a famous clairvoyante in Paris, Madame B, who 
had already mde a remarkable prophecy about my wife. 

Before the war my wife was married to the Russian 
military attaché in Paris, and I hardly knew her. In 
June, 1914, her husband was ordered to go to 5t. 
Petersburg for about three weeks, and she was to go 
with him. Before she left she consulted this clairvoyante, 
whom she had heard about but had never actually 
visited. : 
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“You think you are going away for three weeks,” 
said the medium, “‘ but you will not see Paris again for 
six years. I can see you surrounded with blood ; war 
or revolution. I do not know which. You will come 
back married to another man called Peter.” 

The Russian Revolution is a matter of history. My 
wife did in fact go right through the Revolution, and 
did not see Paris again until 1920—exactly six years 
after the clairvoyante had spoken. Further, she divorced 
her husband and married me—and my name is Peter. 

I have always been piqued by her admission that 
when the clairvoyante said ‘‘ Peter” she never thought 
of me at all. The fact was we hardly knew each other 
in those days, which makes the prophecy all the more 
remarkable. 

When, therefore, in 1922 we thought of selling my 
father’s villa we lost no time in finding out what 
Madame B. had to say about it. 

‘Do nothing of the kind,” she said firmly, “‘ for the 
house will certainly bring bad luck on anyone who buys 
it.” However, I decided to take no notice of this warn- 
ing. After all, the bad luck would not come to us, and 
we could hardly be expected to forego the sale just in 
case something unfortunate happened to the buyer. 
There was nothing whatever wrong with the house 
itself and so I went ahead with the busirtess with a clear 
conscience. 

I very soon had a good offer from a well-known 
young Englishman, and he said he would drive down to 
Monte Carlo to see the house. On the way down the 
front tyre of the car burst; there was a terrific crash, 
and he was killed. His chauffeur escaped. 

Next a silk manufacturer from Lyons offered to buy 
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the house. Before the negotiations had been com- 
pleted he died of heart failure. My third customer was 
an old lady from Grenoble. She liked the place very 
much and signed all the necessary documents without 
hesitation. At last, I thought, I had got rid of the house ; 
all I wanted was her cheque to complete the transaction, 
and this she had promised to send as soon as she returned 
to Grenoble. 

. Days passed, then weeks, and no cheque came. At 
length I made inquiries. The old lady was a lunatic, 
the inmate of an asylum, and the whole transaction was 
invalid. 

I had quite given up hope of ever selling the villa 
when at last another lady turned up, and this time the 
transaction went through without a hitch. So far she 
has experienced no bad luck from it, and I hope the 
evil spell has been broken. 

This was in 1922, and I was quite sure that I would 
never return to Monte Carlo. The clairvoyante thought 
otherwise. 

‘‘T see you quite near your old house, surrounded 
by people,” she told us. My wife and I could not 
imagine what this could mean. The only thing we 
could think of was that we would come into a fortune, 
buy the villa back or another one near it, and lavishly 
entertain our friends. 

Six years later, in 1928, I was asked if I would take 
charge of the newly opened “ Monte Carlo Beach” 
near the Pointe de la Vieille, directly below my father’s 
villa. Here I am every day in the summer, amidst a 
crowd of people, next to the old house. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE GANGSTER-PROOF CASINO 


HE visitor to the Casino who has eyes for 
anything except the tables—and there are not 
many such—will see, every evening at about 
six o'clock, a fireman. setting up oil lamps at various 
points in the rooms. ‘Their slender flames are com- 
pletely outshone by the hundreds of electric lights which 
illuminate the Casino, yet all night long the fireman 
tends them carefully, as if the other lights did not 
exist. It is precisely on these grounds that this little 
ceremony, which so many people fail to notice, is gone 
through every evening, year in and year out. 
‘Supposing the electric light failed! An ordinary 
mechanical breakdown would not affect the Casino, 
because there is a reserve supply which can immediately 
be brought into operation. But if the plant was deliber- 
ately put out of action in some way, and there were no oil 
lamps to take its place, what then? Well, at any one 
time there is a sum of at least four or five million francs 
in cash in the rooms, and often much more. With the 
Casino in total darkness a determined gang of thieves 
could scoop up a large sum, with perhaps some jewellery 
into the bargain, though so much of that is sham nowa- 
days that they would, if they were wise, stick to bank- 
notes. 
I will explain later why any attempted coup of this 
kind is forgdoomed to failure, but first let me point out 
274 
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is not born of a too-lavish dose of sensational fiction, but 
is based on an incident which actually happened. It 
took place many years ago before I first came to Monte 
Carlo, but there are still people living who remember 
what a sensation it caused. 

At about ten o’clock in the evening of April 24, 1880, 
the Casino was thronged with people. The concert had 
just ended, and the rooms were at their fullest. Suddenly 
there was a terrific explosion. Splinters of glass flew 
through the air, and the room was filled with smoke. 
The gas lights went out, leaving only the fitful gleam 
of oil lamps. 

The panic among the players was indescribable. 
Several were wounded, though only slightly, by the 
flying splinters of glass, and the screams as they saw the 
blood streaming from their hands and cheeks added to 
the alarm of the others. For about a quarter of an hour 
there was a wild rush for the doors, which were jammed 
by a seething, struggling mass of humanity. One very 
fat woman, a well-known character of the place, tripped 
up across one doorway and a great pile of people subsided 
on top of her in an ungainly pyramid. So terrified 
were some that they jumped out of the windows and 
fell sprawling, arms and legs waving, into the roadway. 
Many had thgir clothes torn to shreds. 

Only the employees remained calm. While the 
attendants sought to restore order among the panic- 
stricken players, the croupiers stood by the tables 
determined to foil any attempt at robbery. None was 
made; the criminals, whoever they were, were com- 
pletely disconcerted by the staunchness of the staff, 
whom they had obviously expected to make a dash 
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for the doors like the players. Moreover, they had not 
reckoned with the oil lamps, which threw quite enough 
light to make a rush on the tables impossible. 

When order had at last been restored it was found 
that no one had been seriously injured ; cuts, bruises 
and torn clothes were the main complaints. The cause 
of the explosion was soon discovered. The criminals 
had concealed a bomb under a hat, which they left on 
a mantelpiece where it would produce the most 
shattering effect. 

It is because of this daring attempt to rob the Casino 
that the oil lamps have always been retained in use, 
although more than half a century has passed since they 
first proved their worth. Since this incident no one has 
been allowed to take his hat or coat or a parcel into the 
Casino. If you absent-mindedly walk into the salon 
with your hat on your head you will be greeted with a 
polite but firm: “ M’sieur, votre chapeau, s'il vous 
plait,” from one of the attendants, and you will have to 
make your way to the cloakroom, which will cost you 
one franc. 

If you live in Monte Carlo and go to the Casino 
nearly every day you will probably come to the con- 
clusion that your hat, be its maker never so famous, is 
hardly worth 300 francs a year, and so either you will 
not wear one or else you will contrive for it some 
convenient pied-d-terre, such as your own or a friend’s 
car. Myself, I wear a beret which I can easily stuff 
into my pocket. 

This business of hats reminds me of one of Sem’s 
amusing caricatures of Monte Carlo celebrities of thirty 
years ago or more. One very well-known woman was 
the Countess M——, who not only affected a decidedly 
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masculine style of dress, surmounted by one of those 
Homburg hats which are still worn by both men and 
women, but also suffered from a pronounced moustache. 
Sem shows her looking daggers at an attendant who 
has not unnaturally stopped her with the request : 
‘“‘ M’sieur, votre chapeau, s'il vous plait.” 

A year after this outrage, on November 28, 1881, 
there was another bomb explosion in the Casino, but 
this time the entrance to the rooms was the place chosen 
by the perpetrators. Whether this was an attempt at 
robbery like the previous affair, or merely a manifesta- 
tion of hatred at a time when opposition to the Casino 
was very strong, and bomb-throwing quite a usual 
method of showing dislike, it is now impossible to say. 
At any rate, no one was hurt and little damage was done. 

These are the only two incidents of the kind in the 
Casino’s history, but some years before the first of them, 
when the place was very young, it was within an ace of 
being blown sky-high in quite a different manner. The 
story is worth telling. 

A man-of-war, so the story goes, had come to anchor 
in Monaco harbour and her captain naturally made for 
the Casino as soon as he had made his ship fast. Most 
foolishly he took with him 20,000 francs—in gold, of 
course—which had been entrusted to him to pay his 
sailors’ wages and so forth. His idea was one which is, 
and always will be, only too common; he intended 
simply to borrow the money for a few hours and use it 
to win himself a fortune. Having done so he would 
lock the original sum up again and no one would be any 
the wiser. How often one reads of such cases to-day, 
amongst bank officials and others in positions of trust. 
If the coup comes off, well and good ; if it fails, then 
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there is a charge of embezzlement to be faced. This 
ship’s captain was a man of no great imagination, and 
it never occurred to him that he would do anything but 
win. That was his plan, and plans were meant to be 
carried out without a hair’s-breadth deviation. Un- 
fortunately, roulette does not obey any laws known to 
God or man. 

He sat down and began to play. He began to lose. 
He went on losing. In the course of time he lost every 
one of those 20,000 francs belonging to his country. 
What was he to do? Imprisonment and ruin were 
bound to follow the discovery of his crime. With 
sailor-like directness he decided to make a clean breast 
of it to the Administration, in the hope that they would 
pay the money back. The reader will perceive that 
this ship’s captain was no mean optimist. 

To his mortification the Casino authorities did not 
welcome the idea of making good the 20,000 francs. 
The sum had been lost in a fair game, and if they were to 
pay all their clients’ gambling debts how on earth could 
they carry on their business? They realised, of course, 
that the circumstances of this particular case were rather 
exceptional, but still... . 

The bluff sailor still had one card up his sleeve. “* All 
right,” he said, when the attitude of the Administration 
had been made clear. ‘“‘I shall return toemy ship. If, 
in half an hour’s time, the 20,000 francs are not brought 
to me on board, I swear on my word of honour as a 
sailor that I will blow the Casino to smithereens. After- 
wards I will shoot myself. That is my last word, 
gentlemen.” So saying he returned to the harbour. 

The authorities scratched their heads. Was the man 
bluffing, or did he really mean what he said? There 
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was a resoluteness in his manner which seemed to hint 
that he was no idle wind-bag. Perhaps it would be just 
as well if someone boarded the vessel to see if anything 
unusual was happening ; and he had better take with 
him the 20,000 francs in case there was. Having arrived 
at this decision the Administration lost no time in putting 
it into effect. 

There was no mistaking the preparations that were 
being made on board the vessel as the official boarded 
her. The guns were being loaded and trained on the 
Casino. All seemed set for a furious bombardment. 
There was no time for argument. Twenty thousand 
francs changed hands with but the briefest formality. 
Mopping his brow the official returned to the Adminis- 
tration to tell them that they had just had the narrowest 
shave of their lives. As for the captain, history does 
not relate what became of him. I hope he lived happily 
ever after, for he was a cool hand. I am certain that 
if he ever dared to show himself in Monte Carlo again he 
was not admitted to the Casino. The members of the 
Administration have long memories, and his was a face 
that they would not have forgotten in a hurry. 

To return to modern times, I do not suppose that 
even the Bank of England is better guarded than the 
Financial Department of the Casino, which 1s, like the 
other sectiong of the Administration, inside the Casino 
itself. 

To begin with, it is impossible for anyone to gate- 
crash this part of the Casino at all. It can only be 
reached by a long and very steep flight of stairs which 
the visitor will see inside the main entrance to the right. 
Attendants are always on duty at the top and bottom 
of these stairs, and no stranger is allowed té use them 
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without a formal permit. Any attempt at rushing these 
stairs would be hopeless because their height and 
steepness gives the men at the top an overwhelming 
advantage. 

Let us suppose, however, that in some extraordinary 
way a party of gangsters did manage to get to the 
Financial Department, intent upon relieving the Casirio 
of its stock of cash. They would find that in order to 
reach the Head Cashier they would have to make their 
way along a narrow passage wide enough only for one 
man at atime. Now, holding up an ordinary bank is 
relatively easy because the gangsters can occupy the 
whole floor-space of the room and cover everyone behind 
the counter. When, as in the Casino, there is space 
only for one man to use a gun the problem becomes 
unpleasantly difficult. In fact, the game is not worth 
the candle. 

To prevent any possibility of a surprise attack, how- 
ever unlikely it may be, admission to the Head Cashier 
is strictly controlled, and only one person at a time is 
allowed along the narrow passage. This rule is enforced 
even when members of the Administration, such as 
myself, have business with the Financial Department. 
In a word, it is easier for a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle than for two men to talk to the Head 
Cashier. ‘ 

However, nothing in this world is certain. Let us go 
on supposing that our gangsters—who must be most 
determined criminals—have not only reached the Finan- 
cial Department, but have actually got into the safes 
and stuffed their pockets with bank-notes. They make 
a dash for the open air, which they reach because 
anyone who tries to bar their passage is ruthlessly shot 
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down with sub-machine guns. What are they going 
to do next? 

They would find themselves caught in a trap from 
which there is no escape. They could not get away by 
sea, even in a flying-boat, because the French coast- 
guard would be after them. The great naval base of 
Villefranche is only seven or eight miles away, and the 
chase would be taken up at once. Land-planes can 
be ruled out because there is no room for an aerodrome 
in Monte Carlo. 

There remain the roads. A glance at the map will 
show that to leave Monaco by car one must take one of 
three famous roads, the Grand-Corniche, the highest, 
the Moyenne-Corniche, lower down, or the Petite- 
Corniche, which follows the coast. There is no alter- 
native route ; from any seaside place there can only be 
a few routes striking inland. Now the French police 
have a thoroughly well-tried system of barring these 
roads at strategic points at a moment’s notice. Actual 
barricades are used, and the police are, of course, 
armed with revolvers and carbines. 

I can personally testify to the efficiency of this 
organisation. About two years ago I was in the 
Knickerbocker night club in Monte Carlo with three 
English competitors in the annual motor-car rally, two 
men and a woman, all very well-known racing drivers. 
The party was a good one, but at length we decided to 
seck our beds. By this time our numbers had dwindled, 
and I was left with only one of the English competitors. 

‘““My God,” he exclaimed, as we came out into the 
street, “‘ my car has been stolen.” 

He had left it outside the club, and certainly it was 
no longer there. Though the theft of a cdr does not, 
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I believe, cause the slightest surprise nowadays in 
London, and probably in other capitals, too, it is a most 
unusual event in Monte Carlo. The police-station is 
only just across the road from the Knickerbocker, and 
we immediately reported the loss to the Commissar. 

“Very good,” he said, “I will have all the roads 
barricaded. You may be sure that you will see your 
car again in a very short time.” 

He was not boasting. Within half an hour we 
received a telephone message requesting us to return 
to the police-station. There we found the missing 
car, and inside it a tearful and protesting English 
lady. 

We very soon solved the mystery. The “ thief’ was 
the car-owner’s co-driver, a well-known airwoman and 
motorist. Unknown to us she had left the night club 
to drive another competitor back to his hotel, which 
was some way out of the town. Naturally she took the 
car which she had helped to drive down, thinking that 
the owner would realise at once that she had done so if 
he happened to come out during the few minutes that 
she expected to be away. Unfortunately, after drop- 
ping her passenger at his hotel she missed the road back 
into Monte Carlo, and started gaily driving towards 
Mentone. The night was beautiful, the road was good, 
and she was enjoying herself too much to bother where 
she was going. Suddenly the sight of a lamp being 
waved vigorously in the middle of the roadway caused 
her to pull up with a jerk. In the glare of her headlights 
she saw a party of men bearing down upon her with 
carbines at the ready. 

To her relief she soon saw that they were not bandits, 
as she hadvfirst feared, but gendarmes. What nonsense, 
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she thought, frightening innocent motorists in this 
childish way. 

‘“‘'What’s the matter,” she asked, “why are you 
pointing your guns at me?”’ 

“* Madame, the car you are driving has been reported 
to us as having been stolen,” replied the officer in charge 
of the party. ‘‘ You will please return to Monte Carlo 
with two of my men.” 

In vain she protested that she had a perfect night, 
morally, if not legally, to the car. The gendarmes were 
adamant, and back she had to go to Monte Carlo with 
two armed men beside her. Anger, mixed with justifi- 
able fear, was too much for her, and by the time she 
reached the police station she was in tears. However, 
we were soon able to comfort her. 

Our gangsters, therefore, were they to try and escape 
with their booty by road, would not be able to get very 
far. Monte Carlo would be encircled by barricades, 
and no amount of doubling would enable the thieves to 
elude them. In short, the extraordinary difficulty of 
robbing the Casino in the first place, coupled with the 
utter impossibility of making a getaway effectively, rule 
out the slightest chance of an attack being made. 

Far-fetched though an attempted coup by gangsters 
may seem in Europe, in America the risk is a real one, 
and I am told that the Casino at Miami, for instance, 
bristles with machine-guns. Monte Carlo can certainly 
congratulate itself on the degree to which human skill 
and nature have combined to make its Casino gangster- 
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General Literature 


SOLDIERING WITH A STETHOSCOPE 
By CoLoneL N. J. C. RurHerrorp, D.S.O., M.B. 


ERE, as the title indicates, is a book which is as unusual 
as it is refreshing. It is written by a doctor of the 
R.A.M.C. who has spent many years in many parts of the 
globe during his medical career in the army. He went 
to South Africa and was the Regular Medical Officer with 
Nesbitt’s Horse and the 16th Lancers. He served in France 
during the Great War and subsequently became D.A.D.M.S. 
in Salonika and Constantinople. He was sent to India and 
West Africa after the War and has only recently finished 
a period of five years as Resident Medical Officer in the 
Tower of London. 

The perpetually shifting scenes; the duties both 
social and medical; the description of army life as seen 
from the doctor’s point of view; the keenness of observation 
and the rich sense of humour which runs through the 
narrative all combine to make up a volume which is as 
captivating as it is true. 

The book has, moreover, a definite value as an authentic 
and first-hand account of the evolution and development 
of the R.A.M.C. and it also throws some interesting side- 
lights on the splendid and heroic service which was given 
by women nurses, including the V.A.D. organization, 
during the Great War. 


Demy 8v0. Fully Illustrated. 125. 6d. wet. 
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NADIR SHAH, King of Afghanistan 
By A. REHMAN 


iB Brian authoritative life of Nadir Shah, the recently assass- 
inated King of Afghanistan, gives a clearly-written and 
interesting story of a very remarkable man. 

The author was some time secretary of the Afghan Legation 
in Paris and served under General Nadir Shah in that capital. 
He was living in Quetta during the recent earthquake and 
this MS. has only recently been disinterred from the ruins 
of his home. 

He traces the course of Afghan history from the time of 
King Habibullah and shows the gradual growth of Nadir 
Shah from a young soldier to the more important post of 
chief adviser to both Habibullah and subsequently King 
Amanullah, who abdicated in 1929. Nadir Shah was then 
an exile in Europe, and spared no pains to show his disap- 
proval of Amanullah’s | panth He averred that the too 
rapid Europeanization of his country was bound to end in 
disaster, as it actually did. Invited to return, Nadir Shah 
after a lengthy campaign vanquished Bachai Saqao, the bandit 
king, and himself became king. Nadir Shah was assassin- 
ated a year or two ago, but left behind a firmly-established 
government and a peaceful country. 


Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 125. 6d. net. 


TAKING TANGANYIKA 
By C. J. THORNHILL 
Author of “From Hobo to Cannibal King’ 
With a Foreword by FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
N view of the plethora of War Books upon which the 
reading dake has been nourished during the last few 
years, let it be plainly stated at once that in TAKING TANGAN- 
YIKA the author does not concern himself with the niceties 
of strategy or with the manceuvring of troops or with the 
military aspect of the war in Tanganyika at all. He deals 
with the everyday incidents in the life of a Scout—the 
adventures of a modern Pathfinder amongst the Blackskins 
whom even Fenimore Cooper would have been delighted 
to immortalize. 
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The simplicity of the author’s style—the complete absence 
of affectation or literary flourish—give a sense of reality to 
his narrative that holds the reader’s interest from cover to 
cover; whilst his knowledge of native life and character 
as shown so clearly in his previous work From Hoso To 
CANNIBAL KING helps us to understand how he succeeded 
in surmounting the almost incredible difficulties encountered 
in the daily round of an Intelligence Officer within and 
behind the German lines in Tanganyika. 

The book is illustrated by photographs and by the author’s 
own sketches apropos of which it will interest the reader 
to know that Mr. C. J. Thornhill traces his descent from 
Sir James Thornhill whose mural paintings—notably in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral—are well known to all students of art. 


Demy 8vo. Profusely Illustrated. 125. 6d. net. 


MEDITERRANEAN MEMORIES 
By Mayor S. E. G. PONDER 


Author of “Soldier in the Sun”, “In Asia’s Arms’, 
“Sun on Summer Seas’, etc. 


N this, his latest book, Major Ponder has described, in 

his refreshingly readable style, life from a soldier’s point 

of view when he was serving on Salisbury Plain and in Malta 
during the time of the tension in that part of the world. 

As most of Major Ponder’s readers know, he is always 
frank, amusing, and has a discerning eye. In this book he 
fully lives up to this i nae 

All sides of service life are touched upon, from official 
correspondence to the strange feminine visions seen on the 
rocks at Tigné. He also describes, in the lighter vein, the 
many and unusual prehistoric remains with which the island of 
Malta is strewn. 

We confidently can say that, no one who begins this book 
will fail to finish it, for, not only is it packed with interest, 
but the reader“is continually led to wonder what is coming 
next. 


Demy 8vo. Beautifully Illustrated. 125. 6d. net. 
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VAGABOND 
By Franx S. Sruarr 


it there is such a thing as perfect freedom, the man of 
whom this story tells has found it. 

Orphaned at sixteen, turned out of his school in Germany 
and left iless to fend for himself, he took to the road 
because that was the only way he could go on living. Member, 
since then, of the secret underworld of tramps in Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, France, England, Scotland, Wales and 
Ireland, he dismisses with a laugh adventures that would 
have shaken the crafty Ulysses. 

Acquaintance of Bismark, von Bulow, Bernard Shaw, 
Augustus John, statesmen, churchmen and millionaires, 
secret service agent to the late Tsar, familiar of the apaches 
of the Paris catacombs, translator for Harley Street doctors, 
tomb-robber, member of a Flea Circus, miner, fisherman, 
artists’ model, smuggler, soldier, specialist in antiques and 
precious stones, this ee has made little fortunes and given 
them away, always to take the road again. 

Thrills, pathos, love, murder, the uncanny—we meet 
them all. In a German licensed brothel, perched between 
the wheels of a thundering express, excavating prehistoric 
tombs, hob-nobbing with noblemen or thieves, riding the 
back of a frenzied bull, the centre of a Cambridge “‘rag’”’, 
this six-foot-six mixture of George Borrow and Samuel 
Pepys remains always a true philosopher, who has drunk life 
to the lees and found it good. 


Demy 8v0. Frontispiece. 105. Gd. net. 


MY LAUGH STORY 
By LEONARD HENRY 


EONARD HENRY was one of the first and is still one 

of the most successful broadcasting comedians. In 

two national newspaper competitions he was voted the most 

opular radio entertainer in the country. Heésas had twenty- 

ve years’ unbroken success with seaside concert parties 

and has filled an enormous number of engagements as an 
entertainer at banquets, concerts, etc. 
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Leonard Henry has made frequent appearances in musical 
comedy, pantomime and revue, and was associated with Andre 
Charlot in several of his London hits. In addition, he is a 
prolific writer of songs and sketches. 

He has done a good deal of film work, and in the last 
few weeks made a sensational success in the new medium 
of television. With the development of this fresh field of 
entertainment it seems probable he will achieve triumphs 
that will eclipse even his former brilliant record. 


Cr. 800. Fully illustrated. 25. 6d. net. 


AFTER US: The World as it Might Be 


By J. P. LockHART-Mummery, M.A., M.B., B.C, (Cantab.) 


With a Foreword by 
THE RT. HON. THE LORD HORDER 

BS at what is man and his institutions drifting ? 

What sort of people will there be 1500 years hence, 
and under what conditions will they live? How will they 
be governed and what will be their beliefs ? What is man 
doing now to try and improve the conditions of life in the 
future P 

There are a hundred and one other aspects to this always 
fascinating subject for speculation that are dealt with by Mr. 
Lockhart-Mummery in concrete and extremely convincing 
manner in this book. 

The author takes a wide survey, considering every phase 
of the matter, from Power, Money and Government to the 
New Citizen, the Perfect Child and the realization that Man 
is and must be his own God. 

Throughout it is interesting, written with imagination, 
stimulating and always provocative. 

As he says himself in the preface: ‘“Those who will take 
the trouble to read this book will certainly find much food 
for thought, and even if they disagree with many of the 
ideas, the book will have earned merit if it encourages them 
to think seriously of how the world and its inhabitants may 
be improved for future generations of mankind.” 


Arter Us succeeds in doing so. 
Large Demy 8vo 185. net. 
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UNSETTLED IN PLACES 
By Oprz Harris 
ERE is a book of the world by a man of the world. 
The author will take you back stage of the theatre in 

London, Paris and New York, and he will take you into 
the Brazilian bush where he cured natives of snake-bite after 
the local witch doctors had washed their hands of the affair. 

After managing London’s newest and most fashionable 
theatre Mr. Harris casually packs his bag and wanders off 
to the other side of the world to plant cocoa. You will 
come across him struggling in a Canadian blizzard dressed 
in the scantiest tropical kit and you won’t be surprised. 
And again, only Mr. Harris, you feel, would voluntarily 
set sail in a ship where conversation is carried on solely 
by dumb show. 

The author is always ready with a good story. It may 
be about a Royal visit to one of his theatres .. . a first night 

. « selling fountain pens in France . . . supper with cele- 
brities at the Savoy ... or a drink with a down-and-out in 
the tap-room of his own public house. Odee Harris will 
entertain you from cover to cover, and it is all immensely 
good fun. 

Demy 8vo. Fully illustrated. 125. Gd. net. 


MONTE CARLO CASINO 


By GENERAL PIERRE POLOVTSOFF 
(President of the International Sporting Club) 

ERE is the inside story of the world’s most famous 

casino, told for the first time by the man best qualified 
to deal with the subject. General Polovtsoff, who writes 
fluent English, comes of a distinguished Russian family and 
is now President of the International Sporting Club where 
the highest play is to be seen. Every winter it is crowded 
with Ecaghe figures drawn from all over the world, and 
almost every night fortunes are won and lost within its 
closely guarded doors. 

General Polovtsoff’s father was himself a fgmous gambler 
and the owner of one of the largest villas in) Monte Carlo. 
Here the author stayed when on leave from his regiment, so 
that his memories extend over a period of more 
years, During that time he has come into close contact 
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with the most famous visitors to the place, including such 
diverse figures as Edward VII and Charlie Chaplin. 

He writes frankly and fearlessly of many things which have 
never before found their way into print. Many of his 
stories are amusing; others are grim. He gives detailed 
descriptions of the ingenious attempts which have been 
made to swindle the casino. His chapter on “Super- 
stitions”’ will move some to laughter, and others to tears, 
at the remerg es of the human race, though even the most 
sceptical will be impressed by his own experiences of the 
occult. He discusses fully the subject of “Systems”, and 
no one contemplating a visit to Monte Carlo or any other 
casino should fail to read what he has to say in this respect. 

This diverting book is one of the few which may safely 
be described as unique, for the author’s sources of informa- 
tion cannot be excelled. Everyone who has a spark of the 
gambling spirit will enjoy every page of this fascinating 
narrative. 

Large Demy 8v0,. Fully Illustrated. 185. net. 


GREAT ASIATIC MYSTERIES 

By CuHartEs Low 

ieee is something entirely different from the ordinary 
travel book. It is a collection of the greatest mysteries 

of the East. Asia has been ransacked to produce a volume 

of real-life mystery and excitement such as the most ingenious 

fiction writer would find hard to surpass. 

Mysterious jungle tribes, undiscovered save by obscure 
hunters and traders ; haunted ships and ghost ships; riddles 
of enigmatic cities of the dead; secrets of Java’s Valley of 
Death; problems of a vanished continent, lost beneath the 
waters of the Indian Ocean; mystery men who transform 
themselves into tigers at will; unsolved mysteries of Asiatic 
magic and conjuring ; these are some of the subjects which 
will fascinate the imagination of any reader who enjoys the 
problems presented by these apparently insoluble mysteries. 

From the green gloom of Malayan jungles to the glare of 
the Gobi Desert; from palm-fringed island and coral reef 
to the secret hepa of Tibet, mountain-guarded land of 
hidden gold, the author passes in his search for new and 
genuine mysteries of the Hast. 


Large Demy 8v0. Projfusely Illustrated. 185. net. 
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IN PLAIN CLOTHES: Futther Memoirs of a 
Political Police Officer 


By Ex-Derective-Inspecror HaArotp Brust 
(Late of the Special Branch, Scotland Yard) 
Author of “I Guarded Kings’’, ete. 

AROLD BRUST, whose first book of true detective 
adventures, I GUARDED KINGS, was the outstanding 
memoir-success of last year, has been a noted detective for 
thirty years—twenty of which he spent in the crack crime- 
fighting departments of Scotland Yard. He knows “‘the 
game” from A to Z. And it is of ‘‘the game”, with its 
shadowy figures of hunters and hunted, that he tells power- 
fully, graphically, in his second book of reminiscences. Here 
are the stories which never reach the newspapers, of tense 
moments and split-second perils Eseries such great men as 
Stanley Baldwin, Winston Churchill, at Bonar Law; here 
is “The Yard” and its under-cover men, grappling with vice 
rackets, smashing race gangs, waging its never-ending fight 
with the sinister law-breakers. ‘““The greatest team of man- 
hunters in the world, bar none”, says Mr. Brust, and proves 
it. To balance the thrills, he dives into a rich storehouse of 
memories for the comedies which offset tragedies in the 
Underworld ; and, to enrich an enthralling narrative, looks 
into the future and tells what he himself would do if he could 

be “Boss” at Scotland Yard. 


Large Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 185. net. 
FROM VINE STREET TO JERUSALEM 


By JosepH F. BROADHURST 
(Late of New Scotland Yard; Assistant Inspector-General (C.1.D.) 
of the Palestine Police, etc. 


With a Foreword by 
THE RT. HON. LORD’ STRATHCARRON, P.C., K.C., LL.D. 


R. BROADHURST more than fulfilled his childhood 
ambition to be a detective. His career took him to 

tford, Vine Street, Scotland Yard, Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Tel-Aviv and Jaffa. Little did Old Joe, “The Beau Brummell 
of Vine Street’’, think he would be Assistant F rovost-Marshal 
of Jerusalem, but he held this appointment when Lord 
Allenby entered the Holy City. He gives a first hand 
account of this historic event. At Cairo, he had to shoot 
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= solve mysteries and watch suspicious adventuresses. 
ce he was kidnapped and knocked on the head. After 
the War, he returned to the Metropolitan C.I.D., and one of 
his jobs was to interview lunatics and cranks at the Yard. 
The Colonial Office sent him out to Palestine to organize a 
native C.I.D. in that crime-ridden land. It was a gargantuan 
task, tracking dope smugglers, political agents and assassins. 
In Tel-Aviv, the only really Jewish city in the world, he had 
oe unique experience of being the only Christian police 
officer. 
Large Demy. Fully Illustrated. 185. net. 


AMONG THE COVENT GARDEN STARS 


By JosEPHINE O’DONNELL 
With a Foreword by SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, BART, 
| ieee in her whimsical way, beckoned Miss O’Donnell 
from the life of a small Irish town, through Germany, 
France, Spain and Italy, and then to Covent Garden Opera 
House, where for more than ten years she has been secretary 
to the Managing Directors. 

Life in this famous Opera House which, to the greater 
majority, must be like that of a Hidden City, has a fascination 
ali its own and the author’s unique position from the days of 
her first Chief, the late Colonel Blois, to those of the present 
Artistic Director, Sir Thomas Beecham, has provided her with 
unusual opportunities of relating all that which is so deeply 
interesting and yet so little known in the realm of modern 
opera and its star performers. 

A welcome visitor to the dressing-rooms of The Principals 
—and also a linguist—the author has been told scores of 
good stories which are now related to the public for the first 
time. The famous Soprano who laughed so much that she 
couldn’t sing; the tenor who shared a shirt at a concert; 
the other tenor, whose voice, in wartime, silenced the 
enemy’s guns; the basso, mistaken for an international 
thief; the alto, dismissed on her first appearance; the 
dashing Toreador, who took to his heels when faced by a 
real bull in the wings—she knows them all, and makes us 
feel i at home, in our turn, with those fascinating people, 
the International Opera Stars. 

Large Demy. Copiously Ilusivated. 185. net. 
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WITH DETECTIVES ROUND THE WORLD 


By Frank LONGWoRTH 


HE aim of this book is to present crime from a new 

angle—that of the detective whose brilliant work has 
solved many baffling mysteries. Usually the limelight 
is on the criminal. He is the centre figure at the trial, 
while his deeds frequently make him a temporary national 
hero. Here we have the other side of the story: about 
thirty crimes reconstructed from the viewpoint of the 
detective, showing how from the merest detail he forges 
an unbreakable chain of evidence. These cases, collected 
from all parts of the world, illustrate the magnificent work 
daily undertaken not only by Scotland Yard, ‘bak by similar 
institutions on the Continent, in the United States, and 
several parts of the British Empire, and describe how the 
collaboration existing between the police forces of various 
countries has resulted in the solution of the most difficult 
crimes ever committed. They make thrilling and fascina- 
ting reading. The writer, who has practised in the Courts 
both as a lawyer and as a journalist, is a keen student of 
criminology. His world-wide judicious selection of cases 
should appeal to all classes of readers. 


Demy 8v0. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


LADY IN BLUE 
By COMMANDANT Mary ALLEN, O.B.E. 


6 aers is a unique autobiogtaphy, since it tells the story 
of the founding of the Women Police. 

Miss Allen was expelled from home for studying the 
Suffragette claims. She became a Suffragette herself, broke 
the windows of the Home Office, was the first hunger- 
striker, was four times imprisoned, organized Suffragette 
outrages, and then, when war broke out, went to the police 
she had harried and suggested forming a Women’s Police 
section. The first policewoman in England she had some 
amazing adventures during the War, at munition factories 
and camps, in air raids and explosions. 

After the War, she trained and introduced policewomen 
be eo ee eed 
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on the Rhine, with the Army of Occupation there, and in 
Ireland during the Sinn Fein troubles. She has since visited 
Egypt, Germany, France, Holland, North and South 
America, Greece, Poland and many other countries, by 
police invitation, and met such famous persons as Herr 
Hitler, Russell Pasha, and many others. She has trained 
women police units for many foreign countries, and for 
England. 
Large Demy 8vo. Profusely Illustrated. 185. net. 


THE CONQUEST OF MOROCCO 
By Vicz-ApMirAL C. V. Ussorne, C.B., C.M.G. 
With a Foreword ty 
THE RT. HON. D. LLOYD GEORGE, O.M., M.P. 

Author of “Blast and Counterblast””, “Smoke on the Horizon’, ote. 
salon over half a century, history has changed Morocco 

from a wild and bloodstained autocracy into an ordered 
protectorate in which peace reigns. It was the will of France, 
after 1870, to join Morocco to her growing African Empire, 
and the political mancuvres by which she succeeded in 
doing so in the teeth of the jealousy and opposition of rival 
powers, form a fascinating story. Spain followed in her 
wake. Having won the right to protect the Moorish Sultan 
and his people, France and Spain found themselves under 
the necessity of conquering the country tribe by tribe in 
the name of the Sultan. The story of these campaigns, the 
military successes, and the sanguinary reprisals of the 
tribesmen are detailed here in crisp, readable form. In its 
course the tale reveals the romantic careers of such men as 
Raisuli, Bou Hamara, Abdel Krim, General Sylvestre, 
Captain Bournazel and, greatest of all, Maréchal Lyautey, 
whose inspired qualities converted what might have been a 
brutal conquest into a beneficent, civilizing influence. 

The author has had access to numerous official documents 
hitherto unpublished. He has studied the various campaigns 
on the spot, and discussed them with the soldiers who 
actually fought them. Much sensational material, never 
before publishal, is here osed, and the book should be 
useful to military and political students as well as of absorbing 
interest to the general reader. 

Large Demy. 28 illustrations and 11 Maps. 185. met. 
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THE MANSION HOUSE 

By Lapy KNILL fers ‘ 
NE of i apes houses in the City of London, the 

Mansion House has a story that is full of romance and 

drama. Through its rooms for nearly two hundred years 

have ee many of the greatest and most interesting men 

who have lived during this spas and in some subtle way 

these people seem to have left an 

and mortar of the old building. 

The foundation stone of the Mansion House was laid on 
October 25, 1739, but the work was not entirely finished 
until the year 1753. Before the present building Dearie 
however, its work was carried on elsewhere. us this 
book deals with more than merely the story of the house we 
see to-day. It delves back into the past, discovering and 
explaining the traditions upon which the present building 
rests. This part of the work takes the reader back into very 
early days in London. 

The author has not forgotten the human touch, so that 
there is not a dull page between its covers. But apart from 
affording excellent, entertaining reading, this is a work of 
eae as its subject is handled from a constructive and 
informative point of view. It should be read by all lovers 
of London, who will find many new things in its pages. 

Large Demy 8v0. Fully Illustrated. 185. net. 


WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA: Vol. XIX 
Edited By A. N. Marquis 1936/37 
HIS new volume contains concise, up-to-date bio- 
graphical sketches of over 30,000 of the most notable 
living Americans—Men and Women—in all parts of the world. 

It includes as nearly as possible, sketches of all those 
Americans, together with their present address, whose 

Osition, activities or achievements make them of general 
interest, telling just the things every intelligent person wants 
to know about them. 

Every sketch has been carefully revised, and brought 
down to date. There is scarcely a biogtbpy in the book 
which has not been altered or amended if one or more 
patticulars. Removals have been noted, deaths recorded and 
several thousands of entirely new sketches have been added. 

Size 9¢ x 7¢ fuches. Cloth. 2,620 pages. 2 guineas net. 
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